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FKKFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION, ABRIDGED. 


Immediatkly after the publication of tho HISTORY OF 
WHITBY ANJ> THE VICINITY, it was suggested to the 
author, that an abridgement of that work would be a desidera¬ 
tum j both for tho convenience of strangeri^ and occubiuiial 
visitants, who would not be at tho expense of purchasing tho 
History, end of those inhabitants of tho town and noighbour- 
liood who had not ' jen able to subscribe for it. Wliilo the 
author folt disposed to provide such a compendium, he re- 
solviid to postpone it for a season, lest its publication slionld 
injure the sale of tho History, and thus occasion some loss to 
the family of the late Mr. Winter, to whom the clear jirofits 
of that work were reserved. 

Tho length of tho interval between tlio appearance of tiio 
History and that of Uie present work, gives the latter on 
advanti\ge wdiich it would not otherwise have possessed. It 
is not a mere epitome of its predecessor, but answers tlic 
purpose of a Continuation or SupplemcnU During thesp six 
years, various changes have occunrod in Whitby, and the 
Vicinity; now discoveries have been made, of which the 
Kirkdale cavern is a noted instance; and now information 
has been procured, enabling tho author to throw additional 
light on various topics discussed in tho History. Hcnco, as 
tho PICTURE is furnished with some new embellishments, 
it also contains a considerable proportion of new matter; and 
will be found interesting and valuable to those who possess 
th(‘ History, us well as lO others. 

THE PICTURE OF WHITBY AND ITS ENVIRONS 
is embellished not only with some new Engravings, hut with 
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a l^rcat luimlw'r of tliosi* wliich li> to tho auil 

the author's connoption with th.it work has onahlod liiui to 
fiimisli this rulumi*, so eraholli -ilu'd, at a prici' much lov. or 
thjin it must have home, had all tlicsc ciipfravinj^s hciai jiro 
cured for tlu* Picture itself. 

After all, the present publication is by no means iiitenileii 
to supersede the I list ory of Whitby and the Vieiniu. Tiie 
latter must still be re^iirdcd as the prinripal to]>otrraphical 
work relating to this part of Yoiksliire, and us the ehief 
authority on wliich the statiunents in this small v^oluine are 
nuide. In numerous instanres, the reiulur is referred to the 
larger work, and such references might have been greatly 
multiplied. He who di'sircs to investigate fully the histerv 
of tliis quartc'T, will not content himself with this eompeu- 
diiim, hut will consult the original work from whence it is 
principally taken. 

Tile author has to express his obligations U) several friends, 
who on this, as on former occasions, have politely sup])lieil 
him with all necessary documents, relating to puhli*^ oilices, 
parochial affairs, and local institutions. 

After a residence of eighteen years, during w^hich he has 
been led to bestow much attention on the history and an¬ 
tiquities of Whitby and the Vicinity, the author may >»e 
presumed to feel a deep interest in the pnispority of the place> 
and in the welfare of his numerous friends, and the inbahit- 
ants at large. If this new attempt to gratify them have thi'. 
honour to meet their acceptance; if it shall contribute to 
tlieir profit or pleasure, and prove in any measure subservient 
to tlic interests of science and commerce, morality and re- 
ligion; the author will think himself amply rewarded. 


WHITBY, Jimiurn 1W24. 



WIHFACK TO THE SECOND EDTJ'ION. 


SrxTEEN years having elapsed sinro tlie puhlicsition of the 
rictiire of Wliithy, a new Edition has for some time heen 
reiiuired. Many i*vcnts have oecuired during Uiose years, 
demanding the attention of the local historian. The elevation 
of Whilhy to the rank of a Bf>TAL borough, hanng its ov,n 
rt'pre.s(;nlativo in Parliament; the formation t»f a Railway 
from Whithy h) lackering, which has given lise hi several 
inannfiictiiniig and trading companies in tlie town and ncigh- 
homliood; the construction of a lighthouse, and a new hridge; 
the erection of the hatlidiouse, containing a new library, and 
new’ rmiseuiti; the iutroducliori of gas works and gas-lights; 
and a great and general improvement of the streets, by Com¬ 
missioners n]>]iointcd for that purpose;—ar*' among llu* slejis 
of that progress which our good low'n has luadt' within that 
jM‘r?od. 

To make roiun for rec(»rding these* and other important 
matters of recent occurrtmee, many articles of inferior mo 
ment, ii the l''irst Edition, have heen omitlod or e’urtailed. 
So much of this edition, indeed, consists of new niatt<*r, that 
instead of being a mere repuhlieation of the former, it is ra¬ 
ther, as it regards the Toivn and the Environs, a coutinuatioji 
of it, or an additional volume on tlie same subject. 

In condensing liis materials within so small a compass, tho 
auth(»r is sensilde that he may have omitted some things 
Avhich ought to have appeared. lie regrets to find, among 
other omissions, tlmt in recording the Idle of Lady Hilda, ho 
has taken no notice of the poem eutitiod Hilda, the ))rod\ic- 
ti(m of his talented friend, Jolin Buchonnan, Esq, Other 
matters, perhaps, have been thrust into a corner, which are 
well entiiled lo an ampler space. Such defects are almost 
unavoidable in a work s<» limited. M’hen a new'eilithai of 
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“ Tub IIistoby of Whitby and the Vicinity” shall be 
culled lor—oiul tho time is probuhlj not fur distant—then' 
\>ill bo uu oppt)rttmity to hujiply these defects, unti to give 
that full detail of the modem history of the Town, which its 
iiujiortance requires. 

The present Tolumo is enriched with a much greater num¬ 
ber of embellishments than its predecessor. l'’or Jour of the 
wood-cuts, the author is indebted to tho liberality of Henry 
IJelcher, Ksq., these being part of tho illustratious of his 
“ Scenery of the Wliitby and Pickering Railway:” Britb two 
t)tliers he has been fuvonre.d by Mr. Rodgers; and the View 
of Whitby, from the west pier, has )>e(m kindly fiiniisbcd by 
Richard Ripley, Kstp 

To many other friends, tlie- author is under strong obliga¬ 
tions ; to aU, indeed, from whom he had occasion to ask for 
information. lOvery where, his inquiries were promjjtly jui- 
swerod; aud the polite attentions wliich ho has received from 
his Worthy toBnismen, d<*serYe to he notJcfid with gratitude 
and respect. 

The dates and circumstanc<;s of not a few passing events, 
liaTo been obtained from the ‘‘ Whitby Rei>ository,” aud the 
other local periodicals. It is matt.er of regret, that no such 
vehicle of iutclligence is now carried on; for any kind of 
monthly chronicle, conducted in tho place, must be of groat 
service to tlic local historian. * 

It is not unlikely, that the author may not bo sx>ared to 
send forth another edition, cither of the Picture, or of thii 
History of WTiitby; but ho fuels grateful to Providence, for 
Uio ])r<'sent opportunity of again expressing his best wisbes 
for the welfare of a town where he has spent so many years 
of labour, and of enjoyment. 

February 4M, ISIO. 
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fii: M’.itA; nisTouv 


< tii‘ ,) 

‘ 0)!< .!' 


' • ,_ji» of rilM-s and lowus. 

, tit L llulr decay, and to 
‘i: Vv jiB t he 1 r foi‘ nic r c o i idIti on , 


i’" ■ ■ ■i’< !',• ' aifui. 0 (! not oidv to <ri'ali(\' ii laud- 

O • 

.4) ! ■ < n:. ‘!i \, l)!ilto iinpr(»\(‘ tlic mind and amolio- 
oit{‘ t!»<’ OoaiT. Whilst creation presents a splendid 
’.oiimir of tlie works of Deity for the perusal of 
tie lijtejlijrcnt oh.servor, tli('. events of Providence 
niiiold another \olumo, Adhere we may read the 
most precious and salutary lessons; especially if we 
vh'Av it in connection with the volume of inspira¬ 
tion, hy tlie p:i”(\s of which it is richly illustrated. 

Next to our own j)orsonal or domestic concerns, 
it is natural for us to take an interest in the aflaii*s 
of the place which gave us birth, or tlic spot where 
ouj- lot is cast, the scene of our labours and plea- 




i‘H Ti'RK or wmrjiY. 




siiivs. Oiii’ tMjc>yments arc; so much int<‘rv\(»\cii 
with the objects around us, that in many instances 
our hap])iness acquires a local characbir, and is 
materially affected by the interest which we I'eel 
in the places where we reside, and even in those 
which we occasionally visit. And this interest will 
be felt, not only in the present state and future 
•prospects of such places, but also in their past his¬ 
tory. We are prompted to inquire, by whoi^ they 
were formerly possessed, what W(‘re th<‘ir ^sj)e( t 
and condition in ancient times, and wliat \icissi- 
tudes tlicy have under^oiKi in tlie lapse of a«;'es. 

Tn institutiiJj; such inquiries respecliii;»- Wliithy 
and its vicinity, there is no mason to com|)lain oi 
any want of monuments and records; for i1 woukl 
he diflTicnlt to find a ]>hicein a situation as st eluded, 
that can furnish an e((Lial number of in^ restiii;> 
documents serving to eliuddate its aqtienl histoiy. 
Jl is not, liowever, the design of thisj)^)licaUui], to 
try to make the most of these documents by a full 
historical narrative: that lias already been attem})t- 
ed in the History of Whitby and its V icinity, 
published above twenty years ago. The olijc'ct of 
the present work is, merely to glance at the most 
remnrkable events that have occurred at Whitby 
or in the* country adjacent; to notice the origin, the 
greatness, and the dissolution of our venerable 
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to ^ive ;i sketch of the rise rind |>rojj;Tcss of 
the town, to e\hit)it :i picture t)r its present sl:il(‘, 
take Ji Imsty survey of the most interesting' 
spots in tlie vicinity. 

Some of the monuments of u^ntiquity in this 
district, l)elon|v to periods more ancient than any 
aiitiumtic written record relating to this part of the 
uorld. Tiie st<jne hatchets or hammers, and the 
Hint. arrow-he,afIs, found liere, must Iw assia^ned to 
an era ])iior to the use of metals among the .Ijrilisli 
trih<‘s, and consequently earlier than tlie time of 
Julius (’a‘sar. Some, of the entrenchments and 
eanijis 1)11 our inoors, may also be presumed to be 
ni‘ an older date than the first Roman invasion, as 
tliey have been, in some instances, obviously alter¬ 
ed ami iK'w modelled by the Romans. Many of 
the se|)n^(hral tuwuH, here termed witli 

which onr moors are so thickly bestudded, are of 
etjiial if not higher antiquity. The same kind of 
monuments, varying a little in their forms, abound 
in the Steppes of Tartary, and in Greece, Thrace, 
and many other eastern countries. They are found 
indeed in almost all parts of the old world, and are 
there fore justly ranked among the most ancient 
works of man in existence, their erection being 
common to all the descendants of Noah, though 
iu process of time different branches of his family 
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adopted difVereiit modes of cunstructinj'' tliem. 
Some of llie tumuli on tlie plain of Troy, are as¬ 
signed by the best authoi*s to the era of the Trojan 
war; and those of the Peloponnesus were regard¬ 
ed, at a remote period in Grecian history, as the 
tombs of the Phrygians who came thither wdth 
Pelops. 

A number of the rude upright stones, often 
found near the Itoues, may be considered as equally 
ancient. Such unsculj)tui'ed pillars were erected 
to commemorate battles, deaths, and oth(‘.r remark¬ 
able events, in the earliest periods of the history 
of tlie human race; as we may see from various 

s 

jjassages in tlie sacred volume.* ^’hesc antique 
inoiiumcnts have been numerous in our district, 
but many of them have suffered from the depreda¬ 
tions of modem Goths. 

The ancient British villages, of the remains of 
which I have given a particular,SK^count in the 
History of Whitby and the Vicinity, may he 
ascribed to the same remote era; being usually 
found associated witli houes and rude upright pil¬ 
lars. It is proper to remark, that as we perceive 
at different stations or villages, indications of a 

* fioncsis x-wiii. 18. xxxi. 4.5. xxxv. 20. Jowliua iv. 20. 
xviii. 17. xxiv. 26. 1 Samuel vi. 18. vii. 12. 
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considerable diversity in the structure and ar¬ 
rangement of tljo ancient huts, and find a still 
greater diversity in the forms of the houes, we may 
presume, that they have not all been the work of 
one tribe, but of various tribes, by whom this dis¬ 
trict has been successively occupied. In the ages 
of barbarism, the possession of these lofty liills, in¬ 
tersected with numerous deep valleys, then thickly 
replenished with wood, yielding shelter to a rich 
supjdy of game, would be deemed an object of no 
small importance; as affording great facilities both 
for support and defence. Here a weak tribe might 
maintain its ground against a powerful force; a 
vanquished army would betake itself for refuge to 
the natural fastnesses which the country presents; 
and the vast number of camps, trenches, and 
fortified ?lines, found in the most tenable positions, 
shew how often and how keenly the possession of 
this territory has been contested. 

When the Romans invaded Britain, this district 
was held by the Brigantes, a powerful tribe, whose 
dominion extended across the country, from the 
Crerman Ocean to the Irish Sea. The Tarisi, a 
subordinate tribe, occupied a part of the York¬ 
shire Coast; but they a})pear to have lived to the 
south of our district, in the neighbourhood of 
Flam bo rough Head. Perhaps they might be the 
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romains of uiie of those tribes wliicli had possesv-fd 
this coast, before it was conijiiered ])y the T5rif^- 
aiiles. At any rate, we may presume, from what 
has just now been remarked, that tlie }5n«;nitrs 
w ere not the aborigines or first settlere of this part 
of Britain, but had supplanted some tribe that 
occupied it before them. 

The Britains of that age, es23ecially the more 
northern tribes, such as the Brigantes, appear to 
have been in the same savage state as tlie Caflres, 
Bootshuanas, and other tribes in the interior id’ 
South Africa, are found at tliis day ’’rivar cloLh- 
ing, when they wore any. c n l.sted of ; ' hey 
stained their bodies with paint or (»' 'ne, and oftra 
marked them with figures, somcHiing in tie- \vii\ 
of the South Sea tattooing. TIica lived in circulai 
huts, nearly in the shape c‘f bee-hives, like those of 
the native Africans; m we may ‘^ee in tlie renn'iiiis 
of their towns in Egton Grange, llarcwood Bale. 
&c. To construct a hut, they dug a round hole in 
the ground, and with the earth and stones (‘ast out 
in digging, made a kind of w all, which was sur¬ 
mounted with houghs of trees meeting togethei- at 
the top, to form a sort of roof; over which there 
might be a covering of sods, to keep out the rain; a 
hole being left on one side, to servo the triple pur¬ 
pose of a door, a window, and a chimney. The 
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fire was placed in llie cenlre of the floor, aiiJ the 
rude inhahiianls sat or lay on the j* round around 
it. Remains of the charcoal ol‘their fires are found 
on in the middle of the hollows, that mark 

the sites of these ancient dwcllini^s. In such 
wretched hovels, large families of men women and 
children would be promiscuously huddled toge- 
tlicr, as is the case witli the South African savages; 
and this mode of life might give rise to the state- 
immts of (Jicsar and Dion C'assius, that among th(^ 
llriton.'" it was customary for every ten or twelve 
in» a, mid these the iicaref^t relations, to have their 

\ i\ ( s hi eoiiimon. ■ 


'riie divided stale of the Britons, living in dis- 
iinii and iiiiiepeiident tribes, greatly facilitated 
Liirii snI»[ligation hy the Romans; for the latter 
attacking them one after another, had seldom to 
eiH'ouiiter any considerable force in one eiigage- 
fneiit. Yet of the'more powerful tribes 

made a noble stand against their invaders; and it 
was not till the reign of Vespasian, that the Brig- 
antes, after scvenil but ineflectual struggles, finally 

h 

snlnniitcd to the Roman yoke. At what time this 
district first came in contact with the imperial 


^ For H i)rt,rlinilar ricroiin< of llic hours, druidicai piUars, 
■lull iiinirnt Hritisli vilhi>«rs, sec Uislory of Whithy ami the 
v(»l. ii, )•». 
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forces, is not known. The coins of Nero and Galba 


have indeed been found in our vicinity, as well as 
those of V^’spasian, Titus, and succeediiij^ empe¬ 
rors; but the coins of several reigns might be 
current at once. Tt is reasonable to suppose, that 
the eastern Brigantes, when worsted in the plains, 
would betake themselves in great numbers to the 


fortified lines on our hills, as their dernier resort; 


and that these hills would be among the hist places 

I 

in their territory where the standard of iiide])end- 
ence was forced to bend to the Itoznan eagles. 

As a compensation for the loss of liberty, the na¬ 
tives received from their conquerors the blessings 
of civilization; and in the course of Jh3() years, 
during which this country remained under tiic ilo- 
man government, it must have attained a high de¬ 
gree of improvement. The Britons were reclaimed 
from their savage liabits; especially as they now 
enjoyed the benefits of Christianity, wliich is the 
best means of civilizing barbarians. Agriculture, 
commerce, and the aits were introduced, and 


flourished. The cultivation of the soil w'as carried 
to such an extent, that vast supplies of grain were 
derived from Britain, for the Komaii armies in 


Gaul and on the frontiers of Geimany. It is not 
unlikely, that during that period, some of our 
bleak moors, where we perceive traces of the plough 
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almost obliterated by time, produced crops of com. 
The intersecting^ of the country with convenient 
jiublic roads, amoiigf which the great read running 
from York to Dunsley, by Malton, Bargh, and 
(kiwthorne, held a prominent place, would greatly 
contribute to the general improvement; while the 
military stations fixed at proper intervals, would, 
under vigilant officers, give security to the husband¬ 
man and the mechi nic, the traveller and the mer¬ 
chant, in the pursuit of their peaceful employments. 

The mouth of the river Esk being the best inlet 
from the sea near the termination qf the great 
Roman road of the district, there can be no doubt 
that the spot where Whitby stands was frequented 
by the Romans; and as it would seem from the 
Ravenhill inscription, which will be afterwards 
noticed,* that the Romans erected forts along the 
coast, to defend the inhabitants against the incur¬ 
sions of the Saxons, we may presume that one of 
our cliffs, most probably the east cliff, which is the 
highest, was the site of a Roman fort, intended to 
protect the harbour. If the Dunum sinus, or Dune 

it 

bay, of Ptolemy, must be placed in tliis quarter, 
which is the general opinion of the learned, the 
harbour of Whitby must have been, in a maritime 
point of view, the most important station in that 
bay; though the landing place at Sandsend is 
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nearer to Dunsley, from the urig^iiial name of wliicij, 
the bay is thought to have derived its ancient de¬ 
signation. Yet as only a very few lloman coins 
are known to have been found at Whitby, and 
scarcely dfiy other Roman antiquities, we cannot 
suppose it to have been a place of much conse¬ 
quence; nor does it appear, from any existing 
remains, that the Romans had any considerable 
town in this quarter nearer than Maltoii. 'Ihe 
latter, which I conceive to be the Dervmtio of tlu? 
Romans, though, according to the commonly re¬ 
ceived opinion, it may also have obtained the name 
Cmiulodunum, must have been a large and im¬ 
portant town. The numerous Roman antiquities 
of all descriptions found there, give us some idea 
of the population and wealth of the place, as w(dl 
as of the extent to which the conveniences and 
luxuries of life were enjoyed there, under the 
Roman government.*^ 

About the middle of the fourth century, the 
Roman provinces in Britain began to he dread¬ 
fully infested, by incursions of the Piets and Scots 
i'rom Caledonia and Ireland, and the Saxons from 
tlic north of Germany. These predatory attacks, 
though conducted at first on a small .scale, evciU- 

If 

* See llUloiy of Whitby, Vol. ii. p. 7M> — 721, Note . 
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u.'lliy led to the most deplorable results. This 
easte 111 coast in particular, was so much exposed 
to the inroads of the Saxons, that it obtained the 
name of the Saxon shore, and was placed under 
the care of an officer denominated the Qotmt of Uw 
Saxon shore. It was the duty of this officer, with 
the troops under his command, to guard the coast 
against the incursions of these barbarians, who 
often landed in gi at numbers, on various parts of 
the shore, and after plundering and laying waste 
the country within their reach, embarked with 
llieir booty, which on their return home became 
a bait to fresh ad venturer. 

Tfiese hostile incursions might have been effect¬ 
ually checked, had the Roman government in 
Britain retained its wonted vigour; but so many 
armies raised in Britain were successively carried 
over into Gaul, to support tlie claims of conflicting 
emperors, or pretenders to the empire, that the 
strength and resources of the country were mis¬ 
erably drained; and the Romanized Britons, being 
in a great measure strangers to the warlike habits 
of their ancestors, and long accustomed to a life, of 
comparative ease and luxury, were unable, when 
desertod by the imperial forces, to repel the attacks 
of their fierce invaders. Hence, when the Romans 
during the reign of Ilonorius, were constrained to 
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withdraw their legions from Britain, to protect the 
vitals of the empire; now menaced w'ith ruin by the 
irruption of the Goths, the provincial Britons were 
terribly harassed, not only by the occasional visits 
of the Sadton tribes, but especially by ferocious 
hordes of the Piets and Scots, who spread desola¬ 
tion and slaughter through the province. About 
this period, our district was entirely laid waste, 
which was the fate of a groat part of the northern 
and middle regions of provincial Britain; and it 
appears to have remained a desert for many years. 

In the year 449, about thirty years after Britain 
was finally abandoned by the Romans, the sur¬ 
viving inhabitants of South Britain, after having 
in vain implored the aid of their former defenders, 
resolved, as the least of two evils, to call in the 
Saxons, who had so often committed depredations 
on their shores, tt> save them from being exter¬ 
minated by the more dreaded barbarians of the 
north. The Saxons readily accepted the invitation, 
and succeeded in expelling the Piets and Scots; 
but instead of restoring the country to its riglitful 
owners, they took possession of it for themselves; 
turning their aims against the Britons, whom, after 
much slaughter and devastation, they thrust into 
the western parts of the island. These treacherous 
allies invited over fr^h hordes of their country- 
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men^ the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, who arriving 
on the eastern shores of Britain at various periods, 
Ibrincd several distinct settlements, which in pro¬ 
cess of time became the seven kingdoms of the 
Saxon Heptarchy. The Britons, however, did not 
tamely surrender their territory. Their hardships 
at lengtii tauglit them the art of war; and though 
they could not expel the powerful intruders, they 
kept Ihciii ill died , and occasionally gained some 
signal victories. One of those victories, if we adopt 
tlni opinion of Polydore Virgil, was gained in our 
district. The scene of the conflict was called 
Badon hill (mortis Btidonicm), which that historian 

conceives to be lUachemore (Blakey-moor, or Black- 

1 _ 

moor), describing it as a hill overlooking the Tees, 
at the mouth of which the Saxons expected fresh 
forces to arrive from Germany.* The Rev. J. 
Graves, in his History of Cleveland (pp. 13, 44y, 
441)), supposes that the camp on Eston Nub might 
be the one then occupied by the Saxons; but it 
seems rather to be an ancient British camp, altered 
by the Romans (who were wont to occupy and 
new model the British strengths); an opinion 
which is corroborated by the discovery of several 
Roman coins at Eston. Besides, Eston Nab is on 

4 

* rolyd. vil-g. Hist. An^l. Lib. iii. p. 80. 
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Bernaldby moor, at a jj^rcat distance from l>laki*} 
moor, anti could not bo ilie hill of w hich Polytlort; 
Virgil s])caks. The historian Iiiinstdr, however, 
appears to bo mistaken as to the sc(nio of this 
victory; for he refers us to Gihlas as Ins only au¬ 
thority, and the words of the latter, instead ol 
bearing him out, evidently favour the commonly 
received opinion, that BaJon hHl wa-s at or near 
Bath, not far from the river Severn. Jiidetul, as 
the Britons, long before the date of this victo ry, 
A. D. 492, had been driven into Wales and tlm 
wcsteni parts of the island, it is utterly improbable 
that they could now bring a force to this eastern 
coast suHlcient to coj)e willi tbe Saxon invaders. 

In the time of the heptarchy, this district was a 
part of the kingdom of ileira. The kingdom of 
Bemicia, which commenced at the Tyncf or the 
Tees, lay ne'xt to it on the north. 'Ihcse two 
kingdoms were sometimes under distinct princes, 
and at other times were united ifnder one monarch, 
forming together the powerful kingdom of North¬ 
umberland. A particedar account of the Saxon 
kings that ruled these territories has been given in 
the History of Wlutby > it will be sufficient in the 
pi-csent work, to notice such incidents in their 
i-eigns as took place in this quarter. 

The fust notices relating to our district, occurr- 
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ing ill tlie S;ixoii history, iiro connected ^^ith 
tlic buildinji;' of moiiiistcries at Lestingham^ and 
Wliitliy, then called Stri'oiicshalh; events wliicli 
will fall to be related in another Section. At 
[ircsciit we may remark, that the account of the 
foiiiidirig c)f Jicstingham churchy which was the 
first in this (jiiaiter, confirms the opinion expressed 
above, that this district lay waste for a long period 
after the irruption the Piets and Scots. Cedd, 
\\lio erected that building under the jiatronage of 
1'ltlu‘lwald, king of Dcira, chose for the site of it a 
retired spot among the hills, more suitable for the 
< ;ives of robbers, and the dens of wild beasts, than 
the habitations of men : that, according to the 
prophecy of Isaiah, “ In tlie beds where dragons 
once lodged, the \erdure of nicds and rushes might 
sjiring; "-that is, “ That the fruits of good works 
iniglit grow, where beasts formerly dwelt, or men 
a ere wont to live like beasts,” From this descrip¬ 
tion of liCstingbam, given us by Bede, we may 
infer, that the wliolc district was then wild and 
desolate. In like manner, we are told bv John of 
I’ynemoutli, that at this era, the whole countiy 
between the Tyne and'the Tees was one vast 
<lesert, the habitation of wild beasts. So long was 
this country in recovering from the effects of the 
Pictisli inroads. 
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After the monastery of Streoneshalh liad been 
founded by Lady Hilda, under tlic jiatronage of 
king Oswy, this place began to acfpiire great 
celebrity. The fame of the pious abbess drew 
numbere of visitors of all ranks to her scquestererl 
abode; for even kings and princes did not think 
it beneath them to solicit her advice. At the .synod 
of Streoneshalh, which will beiuflerwards noticed, 
her monastery was honoured with the presence of 
the highest characters, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
belonging to Northumbria. Among the.se were ; 
Oswy, king of Bernicia; his son Alchfrid, king ol' 
Dcira; Colman, bishop of Northumbria; Wilfrid, 
abbot of Ripon, wdio afterwards lilled the sec of 
York; the venerable Cedd, who was both bishop 
of Essex, and abbot of Ije.stingham; and Agilbert, 
bishop of Wessex, who was on a visit to king 
Alchfrii and his friend Wilfrid. 

The monastery of Streoncslialh being thus fre- 
quented both by rich and poo§^ the population and 
improvement, not only of the place itself, but of 
the adjacent country, Wj^uld be rapidly advanced. 
In regard to the state of the iiiliabitants of the 
country^ it .would almb&t^ seem that they were 
ascribed to the soil, like the peasantry in some* 
parts of the Russian empire at this day; for in esti- 
matingf the value of land at that time, our venerable 
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liistorian Bede docs not give tlie dimenBions, 
nor tlie rent or produce, but the number of fami¬ 
lies. Thus, the land procured by Tjady Hilda at 
Streoneshalh, is described as “ a possession of fen 
families;' and Ripon, tirhich king Alchfrid gave 
unto Wilfrid, is called monastery of forty fami¬ 
lies."^ It is true, that in Alfred s Saxon version 
of Bede, the first of these instances is rendered “ a 
possession of ten hides if land" (jebolite cyn hiha 
lanhef bipe on aelite); and this may be regarded 
as an explanation, authorising us to jn’csuinc, that 
each family on an a\crage occupied a hide of 
land; but it cannot well be admitted as a trans¬ 
lation ; and in some of the instances which occur 
in Bede, the royal translator has not so rendered 
the |)hrase. This we perceive even in the same 
chapter,' where' Bede says, “ King Oswjr^ gave to 
Peada the kingdom of the South Mercians, who 
consist, as it is said, of five thousand families; 
separated by the river Trent from the North Mer¬ 
cians, whose land consists of seven thousand fami¬ 
lies.” Tlie expression, ? five thousand fatnilies,” 

* This seems to include the^niid given to Wilfrid at Stam< 
for in the life of Wilfrid, whifli Ilcdo gives (Lib. v. c. 19), 
he thus states the particulars of this royal grant; “ Ho gave 
him tho land of ti*u families, in a jdaue A\ljioh is called Stan- 
foul; and not long alh-r, a moiiastcrj of thiily families, in a 
place \ihn;li is named iuhv\pnm,” 
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ill tills p.'issitg'e, is rendered by Alfred, “ five tlioii 
siirid folks,” pi|: ^Suffcnbo polce]'. Tbe words, “ a 
place of one family,” are elscwliere rendered 
by him, anej* hip]'cipej' jtope, “ a jdace of one 
household.”* 

. A few years after the synod of Streoncshalli, 
which met in 664, and some time before the death 
of king Oswy, which happened in 670, onr distiict 
ai)pears to have become the theatre of a civil war. 
Alchfrid, whom Oswy had placed on the throne of 
Deira, fjuarrelled with his father j and each havinc: 
raised a powerful force, the two annies com¬ 
manded by their respective kings, met in the field, 
and a bloody engagement ensued. The scene of 
this unnatural conflict was on the heieiits of 
Scamridge, near Ebberston ; and it ended in tin* 
overthrow an^ death of Alchfrid. The "lint's of 

Scamrid^, which I am inclined to consider as an 

> 

immense ^man camp, left unfinished, apjiear to 
have been occupied at this tinil by Oswy’s forces, 
as they have Obtained from time immemorial the 
name of Oswy's Dikes; a staall cave above 
Ebberston, cvXied Ilf rids Hole, or Alfrid’s (\'ive, 
marks out the spot where, according to tradition, 
the wounded and dying prince was hid after the 


” Bedie His. Krdf's. L. iii. c. 2t, 25. L. iv. r. 2;i. 
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A small grotto, crecttal by Sir Charles 
rioti i.iiii, iiiid- intended to contain an inscription, 
stands beside the. cave, whicli is now almost filled 
up. An inscription w'as formerly placed over the 
cave, recordings the substance of the tradition. 
The engagement, it appears, was not limited to 
the heights, for there is a field in the plain, on the 
west side of Ebberston, which retains the name of 
Thr Jiloodtj Field,^ 

A young brother of this ‘unfortunate prince, 
iiiinied Aldfrid, an illegitimate son of king Oswy, 
filled the Northumbrian throne, after the death of 
Ecgfrid, another son of Oswy, and his immefliate 
successor. Owing to the similarity of the names, 
Alchfrid and Aldfrid have been confounded toge¬ 
ther; both by William of Malxnsbury and other 
ancient Iiulliors, and by ^nerality^ of our 
modern Instorians. It is obvious, however, from 
lledtj’s History, and especially from his liife of St. 
C’utlibert, that they were two distinct princes; 
ilitfering, not only in their names, but in their age, 
their manners, &d the time and circumstances of 
their death. Aldfrid was many years younger than 
his brotliors Alchfrid and ’Ecgirid, and during a 
great part of the reign of the latter, he spent his 

* History of Whitby, Vol. i. pp. 30—38. Vol. ii. p. 689. 
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time in the Scottish isles, to which he had retired 
in pursuit of learning. He apjiears to have been an 
amiable and peaceful prince; though he had some 
(juarnds with bishop Wilfrid, that ambitious saint, 
who strove to aggrandize himself, by subjecting 
the Northumbrian church to the see of Home. 
King Aldfrid, who reigned over all Northumber¬ 
land, died at Driffield, A. D. 705, in the twentieth 
year 6f his reign; as is stated in the Saxon Chroni¬ 
cle. An inscription in the church of Little Drif¬ 
field, records his interment in that edifice. 'JMiose 
who have confounded him with his brother Alch- 
frid, suppose him to have been carried alive from 
Kbberston to Driffield, after he had been mortally 
wounded in the battle of Scamridge; and this 
unlikely story of the Ebberston iji- 

scriptiott; It is certain, however, that' Aldfrid 
died of disease, and not by the sword; and that, 
his disease, though painful, did not carry him 
off rapidly. Hiif sister A^llfleda, the abbess of 
Streoneshalh, weiit over to Driffield, and afVectioii- 
alely attended hini in his last illness.-^ 

During the rfjgns of Ecgfrid and Aldfrid, 
Streoneshalh and its vicinity must have made great 
progress, both in the number of the inliabitants, 

AI 

• Hist, of Wlutby, Vul. i, pp. 30—38, & pp. 221, 222, Notes. 
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and the improvement of the place. The princess 
^Ifleda, who was educated here under Lady 
llilda^ and became her successor, was warmly 
attached to her royal brothers; and, as she some¬ 
times visited them, we need not doubt, that like 
Oswy and Alchfrid, they also visited her. Aldfrid 
in particular, who was distinguished for his love 
of learning, would take pleasure in the company 
of his intelligent and pious sister, ^nd 6f the 
learned men who belonged to her monastery. 
Under such patronage, Streoneshalh could not 
fail to attain a high degree of respectability and 
importance. 

The growing prosperity, not only of Streones¬ 
halh ittelf, but of the district at large, in the days 
of ^Ufleda, is obvious from some remarks of Bede, 


in his Life of St. Cuthbert. In mentioning ^iJlfloda 
as a particular friend of St. Cuthbert, he describes 
her as presiding “ over not a f|^w congregations of 
the handmaids of Christ:” and again, when he 
states that, by her express invitation, St. Cuthbert 
paid a pastoral visit to her and her district, and 
dedicated a new church there, he adds, “ For that 


possession was enriched with not a few congrega¬ 
tions of the servants of Christ.” Hence it appears, 

I 

that besides the monastery of llackncss, which was 
established before the death of Lady Hilda, there 
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wore then several other cells, or small inonasitTies, 
that had branched oft’ from the ])iirent establishiiieiit 
at Streoneshalh. I have iiuiiied in the Historv of 
"Whitby (Vol. i. p. 220), ITarewood Dale, (irmv- 
mond, Iluttoii Mul^rave, Hinderwell, and jVliddle- 
burgh, as the most likely sites of these monastic 
erections; and have hazarded a conjectui’e, that 
the church which Cuthbert dedicated, might be 
that of Mid(j[leburgh. 

While the district contained so many .swamt: 
(as Bede calls them), of monks and nuns, the 
secular inhabitants must also have been very 
numerous ; as the wealth bestowed on the monas¬ 
teries would enable them to give employment to 
numbers of peasants and mechanics; and this, with 
the security from lawless violence commonly en¬ 
joyed by the retainci's of monastic establikbmcnts, 
would naturally attract crowds of new settlers. 
Perhaps about thisgera, and for some time after, 
the vicinity of Streonesbalh enjoyed as much pros 
perity,.asit bad overdone under the govenimcnt 
of thfe Romans. It is observable, that the first 
voyage from our harbour recorded in history; was 
made in the days of JSlfleda, A. D. 084, four years 
after the death of Lady Hilda; wlicn tlie pious 
abbess sailed from Streoneslialli to (V)quet isle, 
attended by several of the brethren, to meet St. 
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Cgllibert, iind consult him about some important 
aiVairs. A nuniber of small vessels might then 
belong to our port; particularly fishing vessels, 
fish being an article of great request among 
monks and nuns. 

The growing reputation and wealth of the mo- 
iiaslcry of I^estingham, under thfc two pious bro¬ 
thers, Cedd and Ceadda, and their successors, 
would also contribute to the prosperity of the dis¬ 
trict. The number of monks at that placef must 
have been considerable, as we read of an accession 
of thirty brethren at one time. Yet that situation 
appears then to have been unhealtliy; for we 
find that the whole of these thirty persons, cx- 
< ept one young rifian< were cut off soon after their 
arrival, by a dreadful pestilence, which proved 

t 

fatal to •several more of the brethren, and to Cedd, 
their pious father. Other monasteries were visited 
by the plague about the same period, or not long 
after; particularly the united monasteries of Jar- 
row and Wearmouth, to which the venerable Bede 
belonged. The nan'ative of that historian con¬ 
cerning the affairs of Lestingham, and the lives of' 
C'edd and Ceadda, may be depended on os upon 
the whole Correct; for he tells us, in his preface to 
his History, that he derived his iuformatioii ou 
these subjects, from the brethren at Lestingham 
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Among' tlie many curious particulars which 
^communicates, respecti|ig tne state of the monaste¬ 
ries in that age, we observe one thing that might 

> 

contribute to engender or to spread epidemic dis* 
orders,—the%retclied construction of the houses, 
then in use among all classes of peoplcr The 
round semi-subterraneous huts of the savage Brit¬ 
ons had indeed given place to square dwellings; 
but these were only wretched hovels, constructed 
w ith Iboards or pieces of timber, often very clum¬ 
sily put together,’^nd affording b very imjierfect 
shelter from the wind and rain, especially ns the 
windows were destitute of glass. The first glazed 
windows in England,'^ as Bede informs us, were 
those of the church of the mdHiastery of Wear- 
mouth, which was also the first tolerable stone 
building in this quarter; the abbot^Benedict hav¬ 
ing procured masons hnd glaziers from France, for 
this edifice, which was erected about the year 67d. 
Several years elapsed before these improvements 
came' to be generally adopted. All the first 
churches and monasteries in Northumbria w'cre 
.built of wood, except thq church of York ; wliirh 
was a very paltry house, till Wilfrid, copying 
the example of Benedict, repaired the walls, put 
on a new roof, which he covered with lead, and 
glazed the windows, that were hitherto open. The 
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same Benedict introduced the manufacture of 
|rlass, for lamps and ouier, vessels, as well as for ' 
windows; and it is remarkable, that*this kind of 
manufacture still flourishes on the banks of the 
Tyne and the Wear. Benedict brought into Eng¬ 
land another novelty, the custom of adorning the 
walls of churches with scripture paintings. He 
and his successor Ceolfrid did a much greater 
service to their country, by importing from Rome 
and other foreign parts, a large collection of books. 
Of the great value of these literary treasures, some 
idea may be formed, from the fact, that a single 
volume, sujierbly executed, w'as sold to king Ald- 
frid for the land of eight families; ” a price 
nearly ecpial to the wliole original endowment of 
Streoneshalli abbey. As Bede inforii|p us, that 
the monastery of Liestiiighairi was rebuilt of stone, 
before he wrote liis History, we may presume that 
the im})rovements introduced by the abbot Bene¬ 
dict had also been adopted at Streoneshalh. 

Tlie prevalence of epidemic disorders in the 
Northumbrian monasteries of that age, might be 
occasioned, not only by the badness of their 
buildings, %nd 4;hc damp situation of some of 
them, but still more by their crowded state. 
Instead of being counted liy dozens, as after the 
Norman conquest, the inmates of monasteries 
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were tlieu reckoned l:>y hundreds. When C'(‘olf’rid 
f retired from the monasteries of Wcannoutli and 
Jarrow, he left there, as BHe informs ns, about 
six hundred monks, besides above eif^htymore 
tiiat followed him to the continent. Such was the 
rajje for monachism, that while the re|jular abbeys 
were crowded to excess, numbers of irregular 
monasteries were formed throughout llie countiy 
Bede, in his Letter to hiCgbeit bishop of A'ork, 
written a little before his death, A. D, TJIt, com 


plains, that this (‘vil had beeti 
about thirtv vears thal had * ] »> 


growipu. lUiri;.;: 
(| )■>’/ t!)!' tlei't’ 


of king Ahir:.| 


checked, it 






quences; tor, iu- »l) 

became n4rs< riis \n‘e, tlir\ dejii^ 


.'■iiiasLei'i' 
i'd llie st;i! 


of the services oi tlu.! ” r untjrous inniaU^, so that 


in a short time, tlierc w'ould not be iouno a sutli- 


cient number of secular persf>iis to defend the 
country against the incursions of barbarians; and 
they occupied so much of the best lands, tha^ the 
nobility and gentry could not procure situations 
where they might settle their sons. 

The sentiments which Bede exprdfees in that 
Epistle, respecting the low state of morals among 
people of all classes, and the necessity of fuilhci 
exertion on the pari of Ihc ministers of religion. 
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wore wofullv fonfirnird bv ibe course of events in 

’ ^ 

Xortlnimbriii, for many years after his death. The I 
liistory of the kingdom, from that time till the 
Daiiisl'i invasion, presents little more than a series 
of treasons, murders, and atrocious crimes. It was 
a rare thing for a Northumbrian prince to die a 
natural death. He who mounted the throne, 

' enieil only to asc<^iid the scadbld; so that at one 
n*>iw c<aild be found so daring as to grasp 
» <r \f.r. - r l.icb leoiiglit death to its possessor. 

' b.ui 7:1 the trr)Uhies of that 




• ■ • I ,isccr« allied, for no 

< lb- hisUiry oi tliis 

■ . Jwi i ' oianioti, that 

i ‘ . V ‘‘ilnl the year 71)4, 

. !>■ jbi i. ti' tji t !l‘w years atler, lived at 

\iL!'giuvv (’a.silc, 1I10 vu:ii>iy of Streoneshalh must 
at that time have b< on tlrtMdfully agitated: but 
tbough that opinion is adopted in the former part 
of the History of Wliitby {p. 42), tliere is good rea> 
SO] to doubt its conxictness; as I have observed in 


a subs(‘quent part of the same History, j). 724, 72r5. 

The deadly feuds of the Northumbrians made 
them an easy prey to the Danish invaders, who 
began to infest tmr shores about the year 800, or a 
litth' before, and eonliiiuod tla'ir inroads from 


lime to time, till tliey made an entire conquest. 
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Osbert and Ella, two rival princes, were contend- 
Hng for the pre-eminence, at the very time when 
the grand Danish armada under Inguar, Hubba, 
Halfdene, and other chiefs, invadec^Northumbria 
in 867; and though the two princes had the good 
sense at last to unite 'their forces against the 


common enemy, their union was too late to save 
themselves or their country. They were botli 
overthrown and slain at York; and the barbarous 
enemy laid wastejthe province with fire and sword, 
particularly t^ country between the Humber and 
the Tyne. . It would seem, from some accounts, 
that Strepneshalh and its vicinity had been jire- 
viously destroyed liy an incursion of the Danes; as 


was the case with the monasteries of Lindisfarue, 
Tynemouth, Jarrow, and Wearmouth; but tlie 
time and circumstances of the destruction of our 
abbey, are not very distinctly recorded in the 
chronicles of that disastrous era. 

Whatever might be the time or manner of this 
devastation, its eifects were deplorable in the ex¬ 
treme. The whole country was depopulated, the 
large congregations of monks and nuns were 
either cruelly slaughtered, or totally dispersed; 
the land, emptied of its former inhabitants, was 
colonized by the conquerors, the Danish chiefs 
parcelling out villages and manors among their 
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(le 2 )endaiit.s. Hence, as we perceive from the re¬ 
cord called Domesday, a survey of England drawn 1 
u]) under William the conqueror, almost all thi^ 
villages and , hamlets in this quaiter obtained 
Danish names, and a great propoilion of them 
were distinguished by the names of those Danes 
to whom they had been allotted, in the new dis¬ 
tribution of the land'’. 

In consequence of this mournful catastrophe, our 
district became a part of the Danish kingdom of 
Northumberland. This kingdom, aflSr many strug¬ 
gles for independence, was subdued by the kings 
of We^ssex, wl»o became monarchs of all England; 
and was at la&t converted into an earldom. During 
those changes, nothing memorable appears to have 
ofcurretl in this place. Indeed, we have no ac- 
count of' any important events im];|||pdiately con¬ 
nected with this district, from its colonization by 
the Daiitis till the Norman conquest; and (Jie 
inibrmatioii which we have relating to the latter 
era, is ohieily collected from Domesday. ]n that 
invaluable record, w'e find that earl Siward, sur- 
named Barn, or Siw'ard thh younger, probably a 
relation of the great earl Siward the • father of 
Waltheof, w as lord of Whitby, Sneaton, and their 
dependencies, and had lands at Hinderwell, Loft- 
house, (fuisborough, and many other places in 
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Cleveland, immediately befort' the coiujiu st. I liirl 
Cospatriek had lands at 'I’lioniton, Kll< rbiirii, 
Oalby, liockton, Cropton, and otlier places on the 
nortlicrn niari^in of the \'ale of Pickcrinjr. J’hese 
two nobleman were deeply concerned in tlie resist¬ 
ance opposed to the ^conqueror; and when that 
resistance was found unavailing, they appear to 
have taken refuge in Scotland, where their families 
flourished for many ages after. Earls Morcar and 
Tosti, who had a large share in the troubles of that 
period, both possessed lands in this quarter; the 
former being lord of Pickering, the latter lord of 
VValsgrave, or Falsgrave, near Scarborough. Tosti 
was a powerful earl, and of high rank, being bro¬ 
ther to king Harold; but being turbulent, cruel, 
and oppressive, he had been expelled from his 
earldom, to iil|||iich IVlorcar succeeded, in*the ycui 
of the conquest 1066, Tosti having collccUul an ar- 
miipent in Flanders and otlier parts, and united 
his forces with llarald llarfagar, king of N'orviay, 
returned to Northumbria, in the hopes oi'recovering 
bis earldom. He plundered and burnt Scarbo¬ 
rough, and gained some advantages over earl Mor¬ 
car and his brother Edwin; but was slain with the 
king of Norway, at the battle of Stamford bridge, 
near York; about three weeks before the battle of 
Hastings, which gave William the crown of 
England. 
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Of tlic*. otlior principal proprietors in tliis nciji^h- 
IxHirhootl before the conquest, I may notice the 
following;. Suuen was lord of liyth, Mulgrave, 
Hutton-Mulg;rave, Egton, Goldsborough* .Mickle- 
by, llorrowby, and other places adjacent; his es¬ 
tates nearly coinciding with^ those of the present 
Marquis of Nonnanby.' Uctred possessed Snca- 
ton, both Moresome*', Kilton, Brotton, Skelton, 
Toccotes, and Kirkleatham, with other lands in 
Cleveland. The chief proprietois Kirkby- 
INloorside, Lestingham, and that vicinity, were 
Camel, Orm, and Torbrand. Orm, who was the 
son of Camel, and who rebuilt Kirkdale church in 
the (lays of earl Tosti, os the Saxon inscription on 
it h(‘ars, had also possessions at Danby, Lealholni, 
a rid other places in the vale of the Esk. Ligulf, d 
nobleman (»f great reputation, had lands at Ug- 
tiiorjxi, Normanby, and Kildale; besides large 
estates in other parts of Yorkshire. Some lime 
after the conquest, he retired to Durham, to avoid 
the insults of the Normans; but he was barbarously 
murd(*rod by some of the retainers of Walcher, 
bisho]> of Durham and earl of Northumberland. 
The Northumbrians enraged at this foul crime, 
made an insurrection under the conduct of Wal- 
theof, a relation of Tjigulf, and put to death not 
only the murderers, hut the bishop himself. 
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It is ii remarkable fact, that almost all the 

towns, villages, and liamlets in this quarter, bear 

the same names at this day which they had before 

the conquest, with a little variation in the spelling. 

There are few names of places in the survey that 

are now altogether lost; and there are very few 

places or note now existing that do not occur in it. 

Almost the only exceptions of the latter class "are 

the towns along the shore; Scarborough, Robin 

Hood’s Bay, Runswick, Staiths, and Redcar. 

Scarborough appears to have been included in 

Walsgrave, a manor of earl 'rosli, who is s^id to 
* 

have plundered and burnt it. 7’he name Runswick 
too, appears to be older than the capquest, being 

■M 

obviously of Danish origin, signifyin2f The hay of 
Runo. 

A 

We -find from Dom(Jschiv, that the* value of 
Whitby and its dependencies, in the time of hld- 
ward the Confessor, exceeded that of any oilier 
manor in this quarter, being 112/. The next in 
value was Pickering, estimated at 88/. W alsgravc 
was valued at 6b/; and Lofthouse at 48/. Most of 
the other manors in the vicinity are entered at a 
very low rate. Lyth, Mulgrave, Hulton-Mulgi’ave, 
Egton, Mickleby, and Brotton, were valued at only 
ten shillings each ! But the value of the lands in 
this district was reduced much low'er at the time 
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ol‘ ilio SLirvc*y, vvliicli look plucc about twenty 
years afler the eonquest^ for during that interval 
this country underwent another horrible devasta¬ 
tion. In the year 1069, king William, enraged at 
the obstinacy of the Northumbrians, who receiving 
aid from the Scots and Danes, ha(|^ repeatedly 
thrown off his yoke, determined to wreck his ven- 

uf 

geance on them in ine most teMble form. Having 
prevailed over them and tha|r allies, partly by 
guile and partly by force, he totally destroyed tlie 
city of York, with all its inhabitants; and then 
laid waste the whole country with hre and sw'ord, 
to a great extent. The coast, in particuhu', was 
changed into a desert, that the Danes and other 
maiitime ])liiiiderers might find no subsistence, 
nor any thing to tem]^ llieir incursions. The 
desolation- was increased next year by the ravages 
of Malcolm, king of Scotland, who wasted the 
country as fur as Cleveland, caiiying thousands of 
the inhabitants into captivity. 

Hence, in the returns of Domesday, Jbat were 
collected fifteen years after, multitudes of manors 
on this coast ore given in as waste and of no value; 
and the reduction in the value of the rest is almost 
incredible. Whitby is valued at only 60 shillings, 
Walsgrave at 30 shillings, Pickering at 20 sliill- 
ijigh and 4 pence: but the depreciation of Loft- 
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bouse was still greater, for it was valiie<] at nothing! 
The quantity of waste land in the district was enor¬ 
mous: the whole coast from Whitby to Brottou 
is given in as of no value ; except Lylli, valued at 
5 shillings and (i pence; and Seaton, near Hin- 
derwell, estimated at 10 shillings. Thus, the state 
of the country exhibited the sad effects of the 
conquerors desolating fury. 

It must be observed, however, that the popula¬ 
tion of this coast in the days of Edward the con¬ 
fessor, cannot have been very great, as we find 
from Domesday, that a large portion of the coun¬ 
try was then;covered with wood. The woodlands 
in Whitby manor were 7 miles long by 3 broad ; 

• i 

those in IIutton-Mulgrave, 3 miles by 1; in Ug- 
thorpe, 2 miles by 1; in Borrowby and Roiisby, 
the same extent; in Egton, 3 miles by 2; in 
Danby and its vicinity, 3 miles by 3: but the 
most extensive forest in this quarter was that of 
Pickering, which was no less than 1(5 miles in 
length and 4 in breadth. , 

The low state of the population may also be in¬ 
ferred from the very small number of churches and 
mills returned in the survey. There were only 8 
mills in this vicinity; viz. one in Whitby manor; 
in (luisborough, Stokesley, Ay ton near Hackness, 
Brompton, and Dalby near liockton, one each; 
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and two at Kirkby-Moorside. Witliiii the same 
limits wo lind only IG chui;ches; viz. at Seaton 
near Jrliiulerwell, Easington, Kirkleatham, Guis- 
horoiijrh, Kiklale, Ayton, Stokesley, Ormesby, 
Acklani, Kirkby-MoorsidCj Kirkdale, Brompton, 
and Seamer near Scarborough, one ; and 3 at 
Hackness. There was but one priest at Hack¬ 
ness, and none at £ .sington. It is singular that 

V 

the churches of Whitby and Lestingbam are omit¬ 
ted, though both were partially restored beforc the 
. date of the survey. I have hazardedi.a conjecture 
in the History of Whitby (Vol. i. p. 91, 92), that 
the two cliiiicbes without priests, givjsn in under 
the manor of Hackness, might possibly be those of 
W'^hitby and liostingham, then for a time deserted; 
Hackness being at that time the head %uaiters of 
Reinfrid the prior and his fraternity: yet we find, 
from other documents, that there were at least two 
churches then at Hackness; St. Peter’s and St. 
Mary’s. 

At the era of Domesday, the quantity of land 
was not estimated by the number of families, as 
in Bede’s time, but by carucatCs, oxgangs, and 
acres; yet we still find, that the bulk of the 
peasantry were slaves, or bondmen, attached to 
^the soil. This was the case at least with the low- 
est and most numerous class of peasantry, named 
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vtllajies. There were otiicrs denominated sokenmi, 
some who were called bordars, and a few who were 
styled farmers.^ These three classes, particularly 
the last, ranked higher than the rillanes, from 
whose despised name the modern word mllaina de¬ 
rives its origin. The peasantry of all classes were 
f^w in number at the time of the survey, so much 
of the country having been depopulated. This 
will appear by giving nearly the whole of the 
entries of this sort for our district. For Whithv, 
Sneaton, and their dependencies, there is one 
entry of 10 villanes and 3 bordars, and another of 

8 sokemen and 30>Mllanes. In Walsgrave and its 

> 

dependencies, where there had been 108 sokemen 
before the conquest, there were 7 sokemen, 15 vil¬ 
lanes, and 14 bordars; with 5 villanes more in 
another cntiy. In Pickering were 20 villanes, and 
in its dependencies, 30: and in Wrelton, 7; Lyth, 
6 ; Seaton, 6; Fasington, 1; Brotton, 8; Skelton, 
12 ; Marsk, 16; Guisborough (two entries), 13; 
Great Ayton (tw'o entries), 17; Kirkby-Moorside, 
12; Kirkdale, 10; Spaunton, 9; Dalby, 6; Snain- 
ton, 5; Brompton, 9; Ayton on Derwent, 18; Sea- 

mcr, 15. In Hutton-in-the-hole, were 3 farmers, 
▼ 

K) villanes, and 12 bordars; in Sinnington, 8 vil¬ 
lanes, and 6 bordars; Ilackness and its dependen¬ 
cies, 14 villanes, and 4 boi;dars; Kirklcatham, one 
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sokoman, and 7 bordars; Wilton in Cleveland (two 
entries), 8 villanes, and 12 bordars; Ormesby, 2 
villaiics, and 1(1 bordars; Marton, 14 villanes, and 
6 bordars; Kildale, 8 bordars; Stokesley, 8 villanes; 
and in its dependencies, 9 sokemen, and 18 villanes. 

Another fact ascertained by Domesday, is, that 
the conquest produced in this quarter an entire 
revolution of property; the old proprietors beinpj 
dispossessed, by attainders and other means, and 
their lands, transferred to the Normans.^ Upwards 
of ft fly manors in this district were retained by 
the kln{^ in bis own hands, including the extensive 
manors of Pickering-and Walsgrave, with all or 
most of the estates of Cospatiic, Ligulf, Lesing, 
and several others. The lands of earl Siward, in¬ 


cluding the valuable manor of Whitby, with its 
dependencies, and the manors of Hinder well and 
lioflhouse, were conferred on Hugh de Abrincis, 


sum allied liupus, earl of Chester, the conqueror’s 
nephew; under whom WilKam dc Percy held 
Whitby and the lands belonging\o it. William 


de Percy received estates in Pyling, Hinderwell,^ 
Marsk, Kirkleatham (then called Westleatham), 


Cloughton, Hackness, Ayton, Seamer, &c. ;*which 


had belonged to Norman, Carle, and others; but 


he had far more extensive possessions in other 

I 

l>arts of Yorkshire. The estates of Suuen, Uefred, 
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and others, were given to Robert earl of Morton ; 
under whom one Nigel held most of tlie lands of 
Suuen, and one Richard Surdeval most of tin' 
lands of Uctred. Robert de Bruis (or Bruce) ob¬ 
tained valtiable possessions in Cleveland, and oilier 
parts. Several of the smaller estates in Cleveland 
were given to the king’s thanes; among whom, 
how'ever, the names of Orme, Uctred, and one or 
two more of the old proprietors, are found; from 
which it w^ld seem,^hat while they were stripped 
of their large estates to cniich the Norman ad¬ 
venturers, a few of them had a small pittance 
allowed for subsistence. Yet none of them were 
sufferedPto retain any part of their own estates; ex¬ 
cept tictred, who held two caruoates of his lands 
at Rousby under the earl of Morton ; Orme, who 
retained a part of Ormesby; and Archil, who 
continued to hold Marion in Cleveland: to which 
we may add, that the other Marion, near Sinniiigv 
ton, was almost the only other place in this quarter 
that did not change masters during this great re¬ 
volution, being part of the patrimony of St. Peter. 

It would seem, that the last returns in Domes¬ 
day Ivere ii^m this quarter; as the lands of Robert 
dc Bruce are given in an appendix to the general 
survey, not having been sent in time to be inserted 
in their proper place; and it is well known, that 
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tlje survey did not extend beyond the river Tecs. 

Within a century. after the conquest, another 
extensive revolution in property was gradually 
elfected, by the mistaken piety of the Norman 
barons, who devoted large tracts of ll^nd to the 
support of monastic establishments. At the era of 
Domesday, the spiritual possessions in the district 
4Consisted of only u few carucates at Whitby, 
ilackness, Lestingham, and Mai-ton; but in the 
lapse of some years, the whole of Whitby, Strand, 
and a great part of the lands in Cleveland, and 
in the vah; of Pickering, became church property. 

Several powerful barons, however, continued to 
hold estates in this quarter; among wh^Oi were, 
William le Gros, earl of Albemarle and Holder- 
ness, the founder of Scarborough castle; the families 
of Mowbray and Stuteville, who had possessions 
at Kirkby-Moorsidc; the Bulmer family, who lived 
at W ilton Castle; a branch" of the Percy family, 
who had lands in Kildale, and afterwards at 
Sneaton; and the Bruce family, who resided at 
Skelton castle. A branch of the latter, as is we|jL 
known, succeeded to the crown of Scotland. The 
lords of Seton or Seaton, took part with the Pruce 
family against Edward I; who gave their estate 
to the Mauleys of Mulgrave; a powfirful family, 
who came hither in the reign of King John; and 
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Ijiul llic castles of Miii^riive, r^i^ton, and St. 
Jiiliau's, or July Park. 

The retired situation of this district, together 
with the extensive spiritualization of the lands, 
served to exempt it, in a great measure, from those 
commotions which have agitated the more central 
])ai'ts of England since the conquest. During the 
hloody wars between the houses of York and 
Tiuncaster, it enjoyed comparative tranquillity. 
The troubles occasioned by the suppression of the 
monasteries, when another great revolution iti 
property took place, did not greatly affect it. It 
was more deeply engaged in the severe struggles 
between Charles I and his Parliament; as we shall 
have occasion to notice hereafter. Since that 
period, this vicinity has enjoyed a long season of 
peace and happiness; and has gradually improved, 
in population and property, in agriculture and 
shipping, in trade and manufartures, in religion 
and learning, and in all the arts and comlbris of 
domestic and social life. 



THE ABBEY. 


1. 7'he Mmnenj of Streoneskalh; or, tJie Abbey in 

tJie Saxon period. 

In proceeding from a general history of the 
district to take a nearer view of Whitby itself, the 
fii*st object that claims our notice is its ancient 
monastery, the venerable ruins of which still 
grace, our eastern cliff, forming the most promi¬ 
nent feature in the aspect of the' place, whether 
seen from tlje land or from the sea. 

The erection of monastic establishments in this 
quarter was coeval with the introduction of Christi¬ 
anity itself. Tlie gospel was brought hither by the 
disciples of Aidan and Finan, under the patronage 
of king Oswald and his immediate successors; for 
Paulinus, who preached for some time at York and 
other places in the days of king Edwin, docs not 
appear to have visited this neighbourhood; and 
these Scotish missionaries, according to the custom 
of their cluirch, propagated Christianity by plant¬ 
ing monasteries, ^vhic]l, as conducted by them', 
were a kind of seminaries, where young men wore 
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prepared for the work of the ministry. From these 
institutions, numbers of zealous preachers were 
sent forth, who carried the gospel into all parts of 
the country; travelling from village to village, and 
labouring with greiit assiduity and self-denial. 

What oocasional visits these faithful missionaries 
'paid to this part of Northumbria, we cannot tell. 
Probably their visits were few, the situation being 
remote, and the population scanty. At any rate, 
we have no account of their erecting any churcli 
in this quarter, till about the year 654 or 055, 
when Cedd, a native of Northumberland, and a 
pious disciple of Aidan, founded the church and 
monastery of Lestingham, under the patronage of 
Etbelwald, king of Deira. Tt was erected at the 
time of lent, and was consecrated with prayer and 
fasting, in which Cynibill the brother of Cedd took 
a part. Cedd was at that time bishop of Essex; 
but, paying S^uent visits to bis native province, 
he continued to superintend this monastery, with 
the aid of his brothers; and it was when on a visit 
to Lestingham, that he died of the pestilence, soon 
after the synod of Streoneshalh, A. D. 664. He was 
succeeded as abbot of Lestingham by his brother 
Ceadda, another worthy disciple of Aidan, who 

Became bishop of York, and afterwards of Wessex. 

/ 

What other abbots ruled this monastery, we arc 
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not informed; but it appears to have been a 
flonrishiiig institution at the time when Bede was 
writing his Ecclesiastical History, for in the preface 
to that work, he speaks respectfully of the brethren 
of this monastery as some of his correspondents. 

The monastery of Strconeshalh, or Whitby, was 
established about three or four years after that of 
Lcstingham. It was founded under the patronage 
of king Oswy, whose daughter ^Ifleda was the 
second abbess. Before the great battle of Wiii- 
widficld (or Leeds), in. which Penda king of 
Mercia was overthrown by Oswy, the latter vowed, 
that ii‘ ho sliould prove victorious, he would devote 
his infant daughter to the Lord, and at the same 
time give twelve manors, or possessions of land, 
for founding monasteries. In fulfilment of this 
vow, Oswy committed the child .^Ifleda, who was 
scarcely a year old, to the care of Hilda, abbess of 
Hei'Liteu, or Hartlepool; and set lipart, for the 
sup])ort of monastic institutions, twelve possessions 
of land, six in Deira and six in Bemicia, each 
consisting oi’ ** ten families.” As the battle was 
gained in the end of the infant iElfleda 
miglit be sent to Hartlepool in the spring of 656; 
and two years after, that is, in the beginning of 
658, lady Hilda “having purchased a possession 
of ten families in a place called Streoneshallj, 
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there built a monastery;” where she and the 
young princess^ with many if not all oC the sister- 
liood who were at Hartlepool, look up their abode. 
This possession^ though stated to be purchased by 
lady Hilda, may be supposed to have been pur¬ 
chased at Oswy’s expense, and to have been one 
of the twelve possessions above mentioned, as each 
of them consisted of ten families.” 

Hilda, the foundress and fii*6t abbess of our 

\ 

monastery, was a lady of high rank. She was 
grand-niece to the renowned king Edwin, being 
the daughter of prince Hereric his nephew. Wljen 
Ethelfiid king of Bernicia usurped the throne of 
Deira, on the death of Ella, prince Hereric, as 
well as Edwin, was driven into exile; being the 
next heir to the crown of Deira after Edwin. He 
found shelter for a time at the court of Cerdic a 
British king, but was at last poisoned there, pro¬ 
bably ' through the machinations of the tyrant 
Ethelfrid. Breguswitb,the mother of Hilda, whom 
Hereric appears to have married during his exile, 
is said to have had a remarkable dream about the 
time of the child’s birth ; portending the death of 
her husband, and the future greatness of her babe. 
She dreamed that her husband was suddenly taken 
from her; and that, when she was diligently seek¬ 
ing liim, hut in vain, she found under her robe a 
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most precious jewel; and while she examined it 
attentively, it seemed to shine with sucli a lustre 
as to fill all parts of Britain witli its brip^litness. 

Tjady Hilda was bom in the year fiJ4. The 
place of her birth is unknow'ii, as is also her birth¬ 
day; thoiii,di tradition states the latter to be the 
25th day of August, which has been kept at 
AVhitby in honou. of Lady Hilda, from time 
immemorial. She appears to have passed most of 
the years of infancy and childhood at the court of 

blast-Anglia; where her sister Hereswith, who was 

• 

older than herself, was married to an East-Anglian 
prince. At the age of thirteen, however, we find 
her attending the court of Edwin; for she was 
baptized with him by Paulinus at York, in the 
year 617. It may be observed, that though the 
name Hilda (Saxon Pilbe) was of pagan origin, 
being the name of the goddess of battle, adored 
by the Saxons and other northern nations, like the 
Bellona of the Romans, it was not thought neces¬ 
sary to give her a new name at her baptism. 
Whether, under the ministry of Paulinus, her 
young mind discerned the excellence of tlie gos¬ 
pel, and felt its influence; or whether, in receiving 
baptism, she merely followed the example of the 
court, cannot be determined* We may hope, 
however, that her converaion was sin^re, os she 
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peivsevored in her Christian profession in the hour 
of trial, and was not among* those who relapsed 
into Idolatry after the fall of Edwin. wliat 
quarter she betook herself on that mournful event, 
v\o are not informed; but it aj)pears that after the 
arrival of bishop Aidan, she lived s(iveral years in 
Noithumbria, under his ministry, by which she 
was much profited. 

About the year 647, when slie was thirty-three 
years of age, Hilda resolved to assume tlie vail; a 
step which she might be induced to take, not only 
from the influence of her pious instructors, huf 
from what she had seen of the instability of earthly 
greatness, in the disasters that befel the royal 
families of Noilhumbria and East-Anglia, to hotli 
of which she was nearly related; and especially 
from the example of her sister Hereswith, who 
having become a widow, had retired into the mo¬ 
nastery of Cale (or Chelles) in France. It was 
her first design, on taking the religious habit, to 
spend her days in the same monastery with her 
widowed sister; and with this view she w cut to 
the court of East-Anglia, hoping that the king, to 
w'hom she was nearly related, would forward her 
to Fmnce. But when she had remained there a 
year without finding any opportunity of going 
over to the continent, bishop Aidan, hearing of* 
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detention, invited liev to settle in her own 
country; and having obtained a place of one 
family" on the north bank of the river Wear, she 
there pursued the monastic life with a few female 
associates. 

At the expiration of a year, she was made ab¬ 
bess of Hartlepool ; Heiu or Hegu, the foundress 
and first abbess of that monastery, and the first 
nun in Northumbria, having removed to Tadcastcr, 
where she commenced another nunnery. In her 
new situation at Hartlepool, Hilda acquitted her¬ 
self in such a manner.as added lustre to her 
character, and gave the highest satisfaction to 
bishop Aidan and other pious friends, who often 
visited her monastery. Here she had presided 
some years, maintaining a high character for piety 
and wisdom, when she removed, on the occasion 
above mentioned, to the banks of the Esk, taking 
w ith her the young princess ^Elfleda, and a large 
c(»nipany of pious females. 

The name of this place in the days of lady 
Hilda, and for many years after, was Streotieshalh, 
or Slrcomshealc, as it is also spelled. ' This name 
which is Saxon (Scpconefhalh oi Scpeonefheale) 
is rcndi.Ted by Bede Sinus faii, which ought to 
mean Light-house hay, if the word farm be used in 
its common acceptation. But as it is unreasonable 
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to suppose, that our harbour was ol’ so much 
importance under the Romans as to possess a 
figki-fiouse, when buildings of that kind were ex¬ 
tremely rare, and as the same word is elsewhere 
used by Bede to denote simply a iower^ the name 
Scpeonefhalh may rather be interpreted Tower-hay, 
corresponding' with the ancient Roman name Dun¬ 
um sinus, and probably occasioned by a Roman 
tower or fort then standing on our east cliff.* 

It has been commonly supposed, that a church 
had been erected at • Streoneshalh jn the days of 
king Edwin, and that the body of that monarch 
was interred in it. In the History of Whitby 
(Vol. i. p. 115—118; 171, 172, Notes), I have 
shewn, that this notion has originated in a mistake. 
The Edwin who was buried at Streoneshalh could 
not be king Edwin, but prince ^Ifwine, also called 
Edwin, a son of king Oswy. It is clear from 
Bede’s narrative, that no church stood here, till 
that of lady Hilda was erected. 

^ Being no doubt constructed of wood, covered 
with reeds or thatch, and furnished in the mo^t 
simple style, like all the other religious buildings 
of the Scotish missionaries and their disciples, the 

* Sep various diher reiaarks on the rabaniug oi tliis iianio, 
in the History of Whitby,- Vol. i. p. 142—147, 211, Note. 
Vol. ii. IK 473,709, Notes’. 
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monnsiovy of Stre.oneshalh would require but a' 
few weeks to complete it: so that Hilda and her 
associates would enter on tlieir new habitation, iji 
the same season in which the undertaking w'as 
beg^un. The institution probably commenced on 
a small scale; but it soon rose to the first rank 
amonff the monasteries of Northumbria. The fame 
of Hilda’s piety, Intelligence, and^prudence, at¬ 
tracted numbers to her monastery. Those of the 
higher classes who embraced a religious life, would 
leel a pleasure in becoming inmates of an abbey, 
where a lady so respectable presided, and where a 
}oung pmiccss vas educated. |Yct the new mo¬ 
nastery was conducted in the spirit of primitive 

« V 

simplicity. (. harity and peace were peculiarly 
cultivatiah none were rich, and none poor; but 
they had all things in common, nothing being 
det;med the property of any one individual. 

Hioiigli we have no account of any new grants 
^ land made to lady Hilda’s monastery, in addi¬ 
tion to the first endowment, there can be no doubt 
/ 

that it increased in wealth as well as in numbers. 
Finjoying in a high degree the patronage of the 
rctyal family of Northumbria, its possessions must 
have grf)wn rapidly; Oswy and his nobles vieing 
with one another in advancing its interests. Some 
of the incidents recorded by Bede, as hfiving 
4 
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occurred in the days of Jiilfleda, imply that the 
territories of the monastery were then of great 
extent; which is also obvious from the erection 
of so many new monasteries^ subordinate to the 
parent institution. 

Of the high respectability of lady Hilda’s abbey, 
we have a striking proofs in its being chosen as 
the place whete a celebrated synod or council was 
held, to settle some differences which had arisen 
in the Northumbrian church. This synod met in 
664, about six years after the erection of the mo¬ 
nastery; and it was attended, as I observed above, 
by Oswy, Alchfrid, and a number of persons of 
the first rank in church and state. The chit^f ])oint 
agitated in this council was very uninteresting, 
relating only to the time of keeping easier; but 
though trivial in itself, it involved consequences of 
no small importance; for on the decision of this 
point depended the question, whether the church 
of Northumbria should remain in connection witli 
the independent British churches, or put itself 
under subjection to the see of Rome. 

The chief speakers in the council were, Colman 
bishop of Northumbria, and the celebrated Wilfrid, 
then abbot of Ripon; the former advocating the 
cause of the British, churches, while the latter was 
the champion of the Romish party. The argu- 
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menu, as might ho expected on such ’a point, 
were not drawn from the scriptures, but from the 
alleged practice of the apostles and Christian fa- 
tliers, stated on the authority of tradition. Colmati 
pleaded the example of St. John, St. Anatolius, 
and St Columba; and Wilfrid that^ of St. Peter, 
and all the fathers of the church of Home. In the 
course of the debate, Wilfrid displayed consider¬ 
able learning and talents, not without some portion 
of sophistry, and a much larger portion of that 
insolent, overbearing temper, for which this mint 
was afterwards so distinguished. The dispute ter¬ 
minated in his favour, not so much through the 
force of his direct arguments, as by means of some 
expressions employed in praise of St. Peter, the 
supposed ffatron of the Romish party. He ob¬ 
served among other things, that Christ said unto 
Peter, " I will give unto thee the keys of the king¬ 
dom of heaven.” Oswy hearing these words, and 
understanding them in a literal and gross sense, 
inquired if such words were actually spoken to 
Peter by our Lord; and this being admitted by 
the whole council, the king declared, that he 
would not offend this celestial porter by refuring 
his statutes, lest when he should present himself 
at the gates of heaven for admission, he should 
find himself excluded. Thus, taking for granted 
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tlie fissertion of the Komaiiists, tluit tlieir practice 
was that of Peter, Os^vy who had hitherto favoured 
folman’s party, was induced to espouse the cause 
f)f Wilfrid and his adherents; and his son Alch- 
frid being preuoiisly attached to that side of the 
question, the assembly at large acquiesced in the 
king s decision. M'he practice of the Scotish church, 
in regard to tin kerping of caster, and the form of 
the nligluie touMirc, another sn1>|(*et of debate, 
gave place to tin- practice of the cl.nrcli of Rome. 

In consequence of this decision, bishop (^olniaii 
and a iiuinher of his brethren, unwilling to submit 
to the church of Rome, returned to their own 
country, followed by the regrets Jf king Osuy, 
lady Hilda, and many of the best characters in 
Noithumhria, who felt their retirement as a ])iiblic 
loss. The loss was ilitreased by the death of two 
of their brethren who remained behind, the Ijpner- 
iihle Ccdfl, and I'lula who had been appointed to 
succeed bishop Colmaii; both whom died tliat 
year of the pestilence. Our good abbess, taIio bad 
w’armly espoused the cause of Colman .and his ad¬ 
herents, must have listened with much iutmost to 
the speeches rfelivered at this synod held in her 
monastery; arid we may presume, tliat she deeply 
hiTnented the result, especially when she saw the 
places of Colman and his hiiDihle and faithful 
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associates, filled b}" such men as Wilfrid. Several 
years after, she had the honour of lieinj; enrolled 
anionjj the opponents of that turbulent and ain- 
bitu)ns jirelate.’’' 

'Fhc decisions of tlur synod of Strconeshalh, 
however, did not materially affect the manage¬ 
ment of lady Hilda’s abbey. She still conducU^d 
it with the same simplicity, piety, and zeal; the 
same rei;‘ard for the holy scriptures, and for all 
useful knowledj^e. 1 iike otlier monasterios f uinded 
by the Scotish missionaries and their disciples, it 
became a seminary of loarnin*; ; and like sev oral 
of these institutions, its benefits were extended to 
pei’son*. of both sexes, beire^ what has been called 
a Joublf monastery. Hilda's monastery at Hartle¬ 
pool was of this description, as well as that of 
Streoneshalh; for we read qf one or two eminent 
men who had studied in both her monasteries. 
UnJer her care, Streoneshalh became a noted seat 
of learnin<r, where numbers of young men were 
prepared for the work of the ministry. It does not 
appear, that she took upon her to deliver ])ublic 

lectures for their instruction; but she directed and 
• « 

* J'or a more full account of the introduction of Cluistian- 
ily into Norihoinbiia, of lady Hilda and her inonasWry, and 
of ilu* syijod of Stieoneshttili, isoc tlie of Whitby, 

13ook ii. Chapters I, 2, 3. » i; 
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assisted them in improving those facilities for 
learning which her monastery presented ; and she 
watched over their conduct, accustoming them 
to habits of "regularity, and works of piety and 
goodness. She would naturally employ tl^e more 
advanced students in instructing their younger 
brethren; while she herself, being an excellent 
scholar, assisted the whole; both in the study of 
the holy scriptures, which she could read in the 
Latin tongue, there being then no Saxon transla¬ 
tion ; and perhaps also in the study of grammar, 
rhetoric, and other branches of learning, which 
according to Alenin were then taught in such 
seminaries. If her library was half as valuable as 
that which archbishop JGlbert committed to the 
care of Alcuin at York, which contained a great 
number of the best Latin and Greek classics, it 
would he of great service to the inmates of her 
monastery.’’^ Yet it would appear, that the emi- 

* See a Catalogue of the.principal hooks in Albert’s libra¬ 
ry, in the' Poem of Alcuin De Pontificilms et Sanctis JRcclesia 
Ebomemsis, It Is commonly said, that Ecgberct was Uie pre- 
latOji^ho committed this library to Alcuin; and this is stated 
in one of Alenin’s own letters, as recited and explained by 
William of Malmesbury. But Malmesbury is one of thu most 
incorrect of the monldrii writers. £ find that in the -very same 
page of his History, he omits ABlbert altogether in the list of 
the archbishops'of York, and states that Wilfrid TI. filled that 
see at and after the death of Bede, srhereas, it is well known, 
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nent individuals who were educated at Stireones- 
lialh were more distinguished for their piety^ 
humility, diligence and zeal, than for the acquire- 
iiients of literajiure; the good abbess being most 
anxious to teach them the best of all lessons,— 
faith, love, and all holiness. 

Of the number of those who were educated for 
the ministry at Streoneshalh, we may form some 
idea, from the fact, that no less than six of them 
were counted worthy of the episcopal dignity. Of 
these, there were three that successively filled the 
see of York^ viz. Bosa, John, and Wilfrid II. 
John, who is usually called John of Beverley, was 
bishop of Hexham, from whence he was translated ' 
to York on the decease of Bosa. The other three 
bishops educated at Streoneshalh were; i$ltla, or 

4 

Hedda, bishop of Wesse^ who transferred the 
episcopal seat for that province Dorchester 

* jk *■ * 

to Winchester; and Tatfrid and Oftsor, bishops of 
the Huiccii, or of Worcester, on the confines of 
Mercia. Tatfrid was merely bishop elect; for 
after his appointment to his see> he did not live to 
be ordained. All these prelates, according to jPede, 

that Kcgbcrct was then archbishop of York. Ecgberct ma^ 
have delivered some books to Alouin, but it is clear from his 
Poem, that it was .Albert who delivered his whole library to 
him. 
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were men of singular piety and wortli, reflecting 
much honour on the place of their education. 
John of Beverley was particularly celebrated, as 
one of the most holy and excellent characters of 
tjKit age. Some writers speak of Hedda as having 
been abbot of Streoncshalh; but this must be a 
mistake: there was no abbot here in the days of 
Hilda and ^^Ifleda, though it is likely, that one 
of the senior monks, under the direction of the 
abbess, might take, charge of his brethren. 

The monastery of Streoneshalh had also the 
Tionour of producing the father of English poets, 
the famous Csedmon, or Cedmon. According to 
Bede, he was divinely inspired with the gift of 
poetry, having been a plain unlettered peasant till 
he was rather advanced in years, and so ignorant of 
poems or songs, that when the men of his village 
had any convivial meeting, at which each of the 
company was wont to sing in his turn, Cedmon 
used to retire, whenever he saw the harp, to which 
they sung, coming round to him, being unable to 
sing a song. On one of these occasions, our histo- 
liamvays, he withdrew from the entertainment to 
the stalls of the oxen, which it was his turn to take 
care of that night; and there, having laid himself 
down to sleep, a person apjpeared to him in a 
dream, and said, *'€eijmon, sing me something." 
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He answered, “ J cannot sing*; for therefore have 1 

come liither from the feast, because T could not 

sing." The pei*soii rejdied,But you must sing to 

me.” “ What must I sing ?" says Ceclmon. " Sing,” 

says he, ‘'the beginning of the creatures.” Upon 

this, (’edmon began to sing some verses which he 

had never heard, to the praise of God the Creator. 

* 

When he awoke, he remembered all that he had 
sung in his dream; and he was able soon after to 
compose several other verses on the same subject. 

The hymn which Cedmon is said to have com¬ 
posed in his sleep, has come down to our times, 
being f)reserved in king Alfred’s translation of 
Bede; and as it is the oldt'Stfffpecimen of Saxon 
poetry extant, and the first work produced in this 
neighbourhood, it may gratify the reader to see 
the whoJe of this literary curiosity, to which I 
have annexed an English translation. 

CEDMON’S HYMN. 


Nu pe jTcolan heji^^ean 
peopon picep peapb 

GOecobcp inilite * 
Anb hip mob jefanc 

tUeopc pul bop pa&bep 
Bpa he pulbpcp ^ebpiep 
Cce Dpihccn 


Now we ipust praise 
The heavenly kingdom’s 
Guardian, 

The Creator’s might, 
And the thoughts of his 
mind; 

Glorious father of works! 
How he of every glory 
Eternal Lord! 
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Oj»b onjtJealbe. 

pe aepeft ,^efCop 
€oji|)an beapnum 
peopon CO pope 
palij pcyppeDb. 

Da zmbban jeapb 
ClOon cynnep peapb 
6ce Dpihtne 
.^ptep teobe 
Fipum polban 
Fpeo selmihci;;. 


Established the begin- 
ning. 

He first framed 
For the children of earth 
The heaven for a roof 
Holy Maker! 

The middle region. 
Mankind’s Guardian, 
The Lord eternal. 
Afterwards made 
A dwelling for men; 
‘Almighty Ruler! 


Our poet having in the morning informed his 
master, the chief man in the village, of the gift 
bestowed on him, he was presently introduced to 
the abbess, the village being near to her monas¬ 
tery ; and, in the presence of many learned men, he 
told his dream and repeated his hymn. *His talents 
being further proved, and universally admired, 
Hilda persuaded him to lay aside the secular habit, 
and join the brethren in the monastery. Here he 
was taught the whole series of scripture histoiy^ 
which he tamed into Saxon verse, to the no small 
delight of his instractors. In this way, Cedmon 
composed a poetical paraphrase of large portions 
of the scriptures; and this work, the first part of 
which has been preserved to our times, is remark¬ 
able for being one of the earliest attempts made in 
this country, to produce a vernacular version of tiie 
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bible. or this curious and interesting production, 
which does honour to the poet of Streoneshalh, 
the reader will find a specimen in the History of 
Wiiitby, Book ii. Chapter 4. 

Ccdmon wrote many other religious poems not 
now extant, which Bede describes as peculiarly 
pleasing and profitable to the men of his age. 
The good poet; after acquiring a high character 
for piety and usefulness, closed his life in peace. 
He is said to have had a presentiment of his ap¬ 
proaching dissolution in the evening before his 
death, when he desired his attendant to remove 
him into the house where the very weah and dying 
were usually lodged, though no one but himself 
could then perceive that bis departure was at hand. 

The first part of the story of Cedmon may give 
us some idea of the conviviality that prevailed in 
the villages in this quarter, in the days of lady 
Hilda. The peasants often met in the evenings, 
to feast together, and to sing songs, accompanied 
with the music of the harp. , The Saxon word 
{^ebeopfcipe beership) employed to denote this 
kind of feast, impHestbat beer or ale was liberally 
used on such occasions. The last part of this ac¬ 
count of our poet intimates, that the buildings of 
the monastery consisted of several distinct houses, 
or cottages, as Bede teims them, appropriated to 
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different uses; and this is also imjilied in the ac¬ 
count which we have of the death of lady Hilda. 

K 

Cedmon is supposed to have died about the 
beginning, of the year 680. In the close of the 
same year died, the good abbess lun’self, on the 
17th of November, at the age of 66. The narrative 
which' Bede gives us of her last illness and death 
being curious and interesting, 1 shall insert it 
nearly in his own words. 

*'When she had presided over this monastery 
for many years,” says our histoiian, it pleased tlie 

gracious Disposer of our health to try her holy soul 

\ ■■ 

by a tedious in^nhity of the desh, that, after thh 
expmple of the^postle^ her strength might be made 
perfect in weakness. For, being seized with fever, 
s^e^|>egan to be oppressed with a violent heat, and 
laboured under this illness Jj|r whole years. 
During all this tinie> however^ she never neglected 
t6 praise her J!if^)cer«^nor.to instruct, both in pub- 
lie and prtv^ri the flock committed to her car% 
Taught by her ow^i experience, she admonished 
Ebem all, to serve 4he Lord with diligence in the 

Si j * * 

time of health, and to bl^ him with unfeigned 

; ' -4 

resignation in seasons of uflyersity or affliction.” 

“In the seventh year of her. infi unity, the dis¬ 
order atta^cking her . vital^^ the day of her dissolution 
arrived. About Cpc^-Crowing she received the via- 
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ticuni of the holy communion, and having^ sent for 
tlie handmaids of Christ then in the monastery, 
she exhorted them to live at peace with one 
another and with all mankind; and in the midst 
of her exhortation slie joyfully saw death; or 
rather, to use the words of the Lord, she ])assed 
from death to life.” 

“In that iiijjht ” continues our venerable author, 
“the Lord Alinip^hty was pleased to make known 
her death by a manifest vision, in another monas¬ 
tery situated at a distance, which she herself had 
built that same year, and which is called Hacanos. 
There was in that monastery a nun called llei^u, 
v.ho, having^ dedicated l»er virpfinity to the Lord, 
had served him in the monastic life above thirty 
years. This nun, being- then asleep in the dormi¬ 
tory of the sisters, suddenly heard in the air the 
well known ^oiind of the bell, by which they were 
wont to be summoned to prayers, when any of 
tbefr number departed this life; and, her eyes 
being open, as she thought, and the roof of the 
house removed, she beheld a light from al?ove, dif¬ 
fused all around ; and while she eagerly gazed on 
that light, she discerned in it the soul of the afore¬ 
said handmaid of God carried towards heaven by 
attending angels. Housed from her slumbers, she 
perceived the other sisters sleejnng around her, and 
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understood that what she had seen had been re¬ 
vealed to her, either in a dream, or in a vision of 
the mind: and rising immediately, in great terror 
and agitation, she ran unto Frigyth, the virgin who 
then presided as abbess over that monastery, and 
told her, with many tears and deep sighs, that the 
abbess Hilda, the mother of them all, had just now 
departed from the world, and had ascended in her 
sight with great splendour, under the conductor 
angels, to the gates of eternal light, and to the 
company of the citizens above. On receiving thiS 
intelligence, Frigyth awaked all the sisters, and 
having assembled them in the church, exhorted 
them to engage in prayers and psalms for the soul 
of their mother. In this manner they spent the 
rest^of the night; and when some brethren from 
the monastery where she died,^arrived at break of 
day, and announced her death, they told^them 
that they knew it already; and it was found, upon 
a mutual explanation, that the hour when her 
translation was shewn them by a vision, corre¬ 
sponded with that of her departure from the world. 
Thus,” says our historian, '^t was divinely ordered, 
by a beautiful coincidence of things, that while the 
one beheld her departure from this life, the other 
perceived her entrance intd^ife eternal. The dis¬ 
tance between the monasteries is almost 13 miles." 
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“We are told,” adds the same author, “that in 
the monastery where the said handmaid of God 
died, her death was also revealed in a vision to one 
of the holy virgins, who was extremely attached to 
her, who saw her soul proceeding to heaven wdth 
the angels, and, at the very hour that it happened, 
told it to the handmaids of Christ who were with 
her, and called th#^m up to pray for her soul, be¬ 
fore the rest of the congregation knew of her death. 
This was ascertained by the congregation in the 
Tiioming. At the hour above-mentioned, that sis¬ 
ter was with some other handmaids of Christ in a 
retired part of the monastery, where the females 
who had newly entered remained on probation, 
till, alter a course of instruction, they were admit¬ 
ted into the fellow^ship of the congregation.” 

It appears from this narrative, that the monas¬ 
tery of Streoneshalh, at the close of lady Hilda’s 
life, was of great extent, comprising a variety of 
buildings adapted for different uses, some of which 
stood at a considerable distance from others. It 
had then given birth to at least one subordinate 
monastery or cell, that of Ilacanos, or Hackness; 
which liad also its church, its dormitory, and other 
offices. The name of the cell (pacanof or peacanof) 
literally signifies Clovm-PoinlSy originating in the 
singular aspect of the surrounding heights; and 
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it is one of the few ancient Saxon names in 
tills district, that survived the Danish irruption, 
and have come down with little variation to the 
present day. The distance %)f Hacknoss from 
Whitby is correctly given in the narrative, it beiii" 
about nineteen modern miles, corresponding with 
about thirteen old miles. Whitby was formerly 
stated to be thirty miles from York, reckoning by 
the same miles. As this new monastery was 
built in the same year when lady Hilda dfed, it 
is probable that she never saw it, being then in 
a very infirm state of health. Perhaps she had 
thoughts of retiring thither to spend the evening 
of her*days; this charming spot^being much more 
suitable for a valetudinarian, tliaii the bleak ex¬ 
posed situation of her principal monastery. 

The narrative of lady Hildas death is veiy re¬ 
markable, in its giving us the earliest nofiee of the 
use of a bell in any of the churches in Britain. Tt 
appears, that upon the death of a monk or nun, in 
lady Hilda’s monasteries, tlie sound of the bell 
summoned the sumvors to pray for the soul of 
the deceased. • Whether the siune signal was then 
employed to assemble the congregation for divine 
worship on ordinary occasions, w'e cannot tell; but 
we may observe in this pl^acticc the origin of the 
present custom of announcing the decease of 
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individuals, by the toiling of the bell. It is a relic 
of the ancient su|>crstition, a summons to pray for 
the departed spirit. 

The story of the visions of Begu and the other 
favourite nun, who are said to have had a view of 
Hilda's soul ascending to heaven, is of a piece with 
a great number of .fables related by the monkish 
historians. Bede presents us with similar talcs 
concerning the translation of Aidan, Cedd, Ceadda, 
and others. It is observable, however, that the 
.vision of the iiiin at Streoneshalli is mentioned only 
as a report; ami I arn strongly inclined to believe, 
tliat the stt.i'ios of miracles related by Bede, are not 
fabri cal ions of his ou n, but tlie inventions of others 
who imposed on him; especially as he has not 
introduced such wonders into the history of his 
own monastery, which lie Avrote from his personal 
knowledge. Indeed lie himself, in the close of*his 
Preface, w Jiere he allutles particularly to the mira¬ 
cles ascribed to Si. f'utlibert, earnestly begs, that 
if the reader should detect any thing untrue in his 
narrative, he would not impute it to himself, but 
to those from \Aoin he received his information. 

As the piety, j)rudence and learning of lady 
Hilda, procured for her in her life-time the honour¬ 
able name of Mother, it is no wonder that after her 
decease she should be dignified with the title of 
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Saint, Her cliiini to that distinction was certainly 
better than that oC many who have since attained 
it. I?ede has given us no account of any miracles 
which she wrought; but his lack of service has 
been amply made up by later writers, who have 
emblazoned her memory with splendid fictions. 
According to these £ibulists> the spiral shells called 
ammonites, which abound in our alum rock in a 
petrified state, are the rem.ains of serpents, which 
once infested the neighbourhood of Streoncshalh. 
hut were beheaded and turned into stone by lady 
Hilda’s prayers: and her territory was so sacred, 
that when the sea-fowls attempted to fly ovt'r it, 
they were constrained to do her homage, by lowering 
their pinions and dropping te the ground. These 
tales, which belong to the province of poetry, rather 
than that of history, are thus recited hy a celebrat¬ 
ed* modern bard, in a supposed conversation la*- 
tween the nuns of Whitby and those of Lindisfarnc: 

“ They ho^ hi their convent cell 
A^'Saxon princess once di<l tlwcll, 

The lov(*l\ Edclllcd; 

And h(m*, of itinusiind snssScc'., each ono 
Wa'; chaiic^cd into a coil (if ^lo)i^ 

Wlieii holy Hilda praytl; 

Themselves, witliin their h<dy ht.iind, 

■Their stony Adds biwl oJhn f(»und. 

They told, how seafowls’ pinitois fail, 

As over Wiithy’s towers they sail, 

And, sinhing dowti, with tlutlerinKS faint, 

T’hcy do thcii- homage to the saint." 

Scott's Mabmion, l’ant«) II. 
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ilikhi being’ thus riink<‘cl iiiiiDiig* the saiiiix, 
uiriuiis churches were dedicated to her as their 
patroness. Of this number was the church or cha¬ 
pel of South Shields, near which, it is supposed, 
her first monastery stood; and tlie chiircli or chapel 
of lIartlej)(»ol, w here slie had her second monastery. 
A very ancient seal of the town of Hartlepool ex¬ 
hibits a rude fig-u-e of St Hilda, standing under 
a canojiy, with a monk on each side cclebratin*; 
mass; with this inscription round the figures, as a 
I'rayer presented to the saint, SVBVt'NlAT FA- 
^rV'lJS NOBIIJS PILDA SVIS+—Le/ Lady 
irdda hv-y iur serranh. Another seal of the same 
place, inferior in age, exhibits lady Hilda in a 
more elegant form, and under a richer canopy, 
supjiorted by two bishops. Tn both seals she is 
r(»presenled with her crosier in one hand, and a 
book in the other; as may be.seen in the engrav¬ 
ings of the seals, published in Sir Cuthbcii; 
Sharp s History of Hartlepool, at page 03. 

The clinrcb ot' the monastery of Streoneshalh 
was dedicated lo St Peter the apostle. The dedi¬ 
cation probably did not take place till after the 
death of lady Hilda, at the time when her wooden 
church came to be replaced by a building of stone; 
for, as r have noticed in the History of Whitby, 
p. 170, 171, the Scotish missionaries and their 
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disciples do not appear to have dedicated the first 
wooden churches to particular saints; but when 
the Romanists obtained the ascendancy in the 
Northiinibriaii church, such dedications became 
general ; and were commonly adopted uhen the 
,ofd buildings of wood were rejdaeed uith stone 
churches; as in the instances of licstingliam and 
Lindisfarne. Yet at the dedication of Streoneshalh 
church, the name of St. Hilda was not added to 
that of St. PeU;r; and indeed it does not appear, 
that any of the saints of that age had churches 
dedicated to them before the conquest: but at the 
restoration of our monast(;ry, or not long after, St. 
Hilda obtained the honour of being joint patroness 
along with St. Peter; and figures of both were re¬ 
presented on the seal of Whitby abbey. 

An imjnession of the conventual seal of ^Yllitby, 
which, during the printing of the History of Whit¬ 
by, was fortunately discovered at York, afllxed to a 
lease granted by Henry Davell, or De Vail, the last 
abbot, enables me to sliewthe re:ider, wliat notions 
our monks Inuf of tlie personal a]>pearaijce of St. 
Peter, and of St. Hilda. Tlie former a]>pfars on tlie 
obverse side of the seal, standing umler a canopy 
of very ancient architecture, with the key in his left 
hand, and his right hand in tlie "altitude of bene¬ 
diction. The face has been considerably injured. 
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Tlie le«’cii(l on this side of the seal is, SIGILIi. 
sc:i. PeTRl. & set* pUiDe *. Dt: WYTeBY : 
MONAS.=n/? Seal of SL Peter and St. Hilda of 
ll't/fchi/ monastery. 



The reverse side hears the legend YMACO 
VIRGINIS HYLDet=27/^ image of the Virgin 
Hylda. Accordingly, her image appears on this 
side in a standing posture, with the left hand on 
her breast, and the right hand holding the crosier, 
or abbess’s staft*. There is a gracefulness in her 
form and attitude, to which the annexed engraving 
has not done justice. 
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'riie r<‘rt(ler may perceive, on coinpariiijL; life 
fi^^nres, which are of the same size as the oii^'iiials, 
tliat that of lady Hilda is the smallest. 'I'liis j)ar( 
(d'the seal is perha[js the jnost aricicnl. 



Several other churches were cledicated to Si. 
Hilda, among which w^as that of Bilsdale, as ap¬ 
pears by a curious inscription on a stx)ne in the' 
wall <^that church. The inscription, which is very 
ancient, as we perceive by the form of the letters, 
was long concealed in the W'all, into which it liad 
been thrown as a common stone, probably wlicn 
the place was rebuilt or altered at the reformation; 
hut when the church or chapel was rebuilt in 
1813, it was discovered, and happily rescued from 
that oblivion, to which it had been consigned. 
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^Vhat Lord William founded this building, we 
cannot tell; but the inscription is a memorial, not 
only of his lij)erality, but of the homage j^id to 
the memory of our good abbess. 
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Hilda was succeeded in the government of 
Streoneshalh abbey, by her royal pupil -^Ifleda, 
then 26 years of age. Whatever inigbt be, wanting 
to this young abbess, in years and experience, was 
amply compensated by the assistance of lier mother, 
the queen Eanfleda; who after the .death of lier 
husband king Oswy, retired to this monastery, to 
spend the remainder of her days w ith her favonrilo 
child, in the practice of piety and virtue. IJow 
long Eanileda lived, is not ascertained; hut she 
was at Streoneshulh in 08->, when in consequence 
of Ecgfrid’fi overthrow, Trumvvine bishop of the 
province of the Piets, fled from Ahercorii, wliere 
he had established a monastery, and retired with a 
part of his monks into the abbey of'Streoneslialh. 
Here that worthy bishop spent the rest of his life, 
and was for many y^rs a most useful colleague to 
^Elfleda, assisting her in the government of the 
institution, and contributing much to her comfort 
and to the prosperity of the monastery, both by 
his lif|^ and doctrine. At his^ death he was interred 
in the" church of the monastery, with the honours 

I 

due to his character and siltion. 

Previous to the arrival of Trumwine,^ ASlfleda 
became acquainted with the celebrated Cutlibert, 
then .«rior and afterwards bishop of Lindisfarne. 
I’he 9ae of that saint, who for several years bad 
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spent most of his time as an ancliorite, in liis be¬ 
loved retreat at Fame island, had spread far and 
wide, and could not fail to reach tlie ears of our 
abbess, who conceived the highest esteem for his 
ciiaracter. In Bede’s life of St. Cuthbert, the name 
of /Klfleda is mentioned with honour, as one of his 
particular friends, the witness and subject of some 
t)f his miracles: and though that part of the narra- 
ti\'e (and indeed the whole work) abounds with 
liclions, it contains some interesting particulars 
relating to the young abbess and her monastery. 
From these passages, wdiich I have given at full 
Icngtii ill the History of Whitby (Volii. jv 216— 
224), ve learn, that “that venerable servant of 
C’lirisi klfleda, amidst the joys of virginity, exer¬ 
cised a maternal care over not a few congregations 
of the handmaids of Christ, and added to the hon¬ 
ours of a royal extraction the superior dignity of 
genuine virtue.” Our historian informs us, that she 
and one of her nuns were cured of severe diseases, 
by wearing St. Cuthbert’s girdle; and, which is 
more interesting, he states, that in the yt'ar 084, 
she Jiad a meeting witli him at Coquet island, to 
which she sailed with some of the brethren from 
StreoiieshalU; on which occasion, he foretold, it is 
said, the»death of Inir brother king Ecgfrid, and 
the succession of her younger brother Aldfrid. 
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About two years afttM*, in the autumn of byb, 
^Ufleda had another interview with bishoj) (Juth- 
bert in her own territory; at the lime wlujii ho 
was [)aying his last visit to the churches and^ 
monasteries in his diocese and on its borders, to 
strengthen and establish them by suitable (exhor¬ 
tations. The narrative of this interview beinj; 
curious, I shall quote it at large. 

“ While he was tlius employed,” says our author, 
"'he received an invitation from that most noble 
and most holy virgin oT Christ, the abbess ^^’llfleda, 
and he came into the possession of her nionaslcrx. 
to see her 4kpd converse with her, and to dedicate 
a church; for that possession abounded with cun- 
gregations of the servants of Christ. On that oc¬ 
casion, w'hile they were sitting at table, at tin; huur 
of refreshment, Cuthbert on a sudden turned his 
attention from carnal provisions to spiritual objects. 
Presently his limbs appeared feeble, as if from 
excess of duty, his face grew pale, his eyes that 
were usually serene bespoke astonishment, and the 
knife which he was holding dropped on tlie table. 
This being observed by hife presbyter, who’was 
standing by and ministering to him, he turned to 
the abbess,'and said t4fher in a whisper; ‘Ask the 

bishop wliat he saw just now ; for J know that it 
« 

' is not without reason that his trembling hand let 
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tiill llic knife, ainl iluit liis coiinlenunce is changed: 
he lias seen sonuithing spiritual which the rest of 
us cannot perceive.’ tShe took the hint, and im¬ 
mediately said, ‘I pray you, my lord hishoj), tell 
vviiat yon now saw; for it was not for nothing-that 
your right hand was so enfeebled as to drop tin* 
knife which it held.' He attempted to make her 
believe that he had seen nothing, replying w'ith an 
ajipearance of good humour, ‘ Can I eat all day ^ 
Jt is surely time for me to stop.’ Ihit when slu; 
earnestly conjured and besought him to make 

known the vision, he answ'ered; *1 beheld the soul 

<• 

of some saint conveyed by the hands of angels to 
the joyo- of the heavenly kingdom.' She inquired 
again; ‘From whence was that soul taken up?' 

* I 'roiii your monastery,’ he replied. She proceeded 
to ask the name. ‘ You w'ill tell me his name 
to-morrow,’ said he, ‘ when I am performing divine 
service.' On hearing this, she immediately sent to 
her larger monastery, feee who had recently been 
translated iiut of the body. The messenger found 
all in that place safe and sound; but when he 
began next morning to return to the lady abbess, 
lie met those who w^ere bringing on a cart the body 
of tile deceaseil brother for bunal; and^ inquiring 
w lu) it was, he learned that it was one of the shep¬ 
herds, a man of good conduct, wdio cUinhing a tree 
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incautiously had fallen to the ground, and, his 
body being sore bruised, had breathed out his 
spirit, at the very hour when the man of (lod 
beheld it conveyed to heaven. The messenger re¬ 
turning told this to the abbess, who hastem^d in to 
the bishop, then employed in dedicating the elmrclj, 
and said to him, througli the cH’ect of female sur¬ 
prise, as if she had been telling him something 
new; ‘I pray you, my lord bishop, remember in 
the prayers my JIadwald (for this was th(‘ man’s 
name), who died yesterday by falling from a tree.’ 
Then it was clear to all, that the sj)irit of propliet y, 
in a yariety of gifts, dwelt in the breast oi’ thnl 
holy man; who could both see the secret transla¬ 
tion of a soul at the moment, and foresee wliat 
would aflterwards be told him of it by othei's.” 

Whatever opinion we may form of Cuthbert s 
visions and prophecies, we may gather from Bede’s 
narrative, that at this period, about six years after 
the death of lady Hilda, our abbey was in a very 
flourishing condition, possessed of an extensive 
territory, in which were many congregations of 
monks and nuns; and that these congregations 
were still on the increase, new settlements being 
formed, and new chiUrches built and dedicated. 
The church which Cuthbert dedicated was proba¬ 
bly at Middlcburgh, near the borders of his own 
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diocese, ns it must liave been at some distance 
from Streoneshalh; and tlie woods where Iladwald 
lost his life uiijjht be near Hinderwell or Rousby ; 
being situated, as the narrative imjilies, between 
tluit new eburcb affd Streoneshalh. 

According to fleddius, in his life of St. Wilfrid, 
tlu* abbess /l^ilfloda took a very active part in the 
alfairs of llic Northumbrian church, when it was 
involved in trouble, tlwongh the contests between 
Wilfrid and bis opponents. When Theodore arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, in the close of his life, la- 
houred to promote the restoration of W^ilfrid to all 
bis honours .oid emoluineiits, he wrote, it is said, 
not only to king Aldfrid, but to the holy abbess 
/liHltula, begging them to be reconciled unto AVil- 
frid. Accortling to the same author, our good 
abbess, whom ho styles “ most wise” and “most 
blessed," alleiided her brother Aldfrid in his last 
illness, and heard him confess his fault respecting 
Wilfrid, and express his desire that bis successor 
iniiiht be roconciled to him: on wliicli occasion 
sh(* was accompanied by ^'lOthelbiirga, another 
abbess. At the cr)uncil of Nidd, held in the reign 
of her young nejiliew Osred, the abbess jEllleda, 
“always tin* comforter and liest counsellor of the 
whole province,” interposed her good offices, to 
bring about a reconciliation between Wilfrid and 
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his advcM’.siiries, jijirticularly by (IfrliiriviL; tlni hisl 
will of lu*r late royal brotlier on the siibjcd,; and 
by her influence, the matters in disjjui-' were coni- 
])run>ised: Wilfrid up his claim, il seems, t<» 
the see of York, but was restored t ' the sjm* of 
ITexham and the abbey of Uipon. 

The death of /Elfleda took place /.bout ei;^li! 
years after, viz. in the year 7iil, wbei- she \\,i- h\) 
years of ajL^e. We have no>acc‘ouiil ol ;lie close of 
her life; but are infonned that she ua' inleired 
ill St. Peter’s eliii'ch at Stn'oiieshalh h- diU' tho 


remains of Ium r- , il parent" and liet 


>• ji* rai»l(‘ 


predecessor. 

The history of o i; .-Mx'y. lioin Ih, 
yElfleda to the Danish i-, tion, is lo 
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lost; at least we have ii(> ndia-nuition r»*!.drn 


that period wdiich can be di‘pended on. \c‘ore 
inp[' to Matthew of Westminster, the rnonasterv <d 
Tynemouth was formed by a colony of nuns from 
lady Hilda's monastery. Tf tins stat(‘iiieiit is cm- 
reet, the transaction must have beem late’r tliaii tlie 


times of Hilda and ^Jfleda; for l>cde,iii tbe coin- 
mtnidations bestowed on these ladies, would scarce¬ 


ly have omitted a circumstance so much tf) tbcdi 
honour; and indeed, had any monashny (‘xisted in 
'rynemoutli when he wrote liis History, it is almost 
incredible, that be who mentions so many monas- 
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it-nt s TiU' unJ should take no notice of 

I-no f’,o closely a(lj(»iniiifj to his own resilience. But 


the inicic'nt liistory of 'l^yneiiiouth nunnf‘ry is so 
iii\olv»'{I ill fables, that we scarcely know anything’ 
cenain of it, e\ce|)t its destruction by the Danes.* 
Soitio of tlio monkish authors, particularly Mat- 
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If 1' .-il'-*) .issiTlcd, thii! Ill'- l»oil\ of kini; Oswin vjis 
ii, tth'ii'.is UimIi' iiiloniiN iis. tlj.'it it xva*! hurieJ at 


1 ti'••:iii»«/iini, (M Tlu'u- was a inoiiasterv at I'liu- 

1’itiitii 111 I \liiii'.'iiani, iioi far from Diinhur, iu Iho days of 
}.r !-■, hot I)'' of iiom* at TyiK'Hioutli near .lamov. In 

^‘inir i f liir numl-iOi authors, vr read of “the monnsttry of 
Iiiii'.' Jiii’i'iii at l)<i!n iiioulh,” or Tynemouth; hut tins rvi 
iihiil'ix mc.i!!^, tlir moiiast'MA of Jjirrow, ni’ar tlir mouth of 
I’ll' Tmii', liclih niilowrd, as that of Woaruiouth was, hv thr 
li!ii‘ialit\ of kiii}^ l’]i‘};lrid, Thr «-lory of ihr hnrial of tni}; 
IKwin at TMirmoiith, nrrms to luivr oritpnntt’d in thr int(‘r 
mrnt ot Iviiii; Osiod, anothrr Northumbrian princr, who ramo 
to his rnd in (In’ samr unlimt‘l\ wav as Oswin, and w’as 
hurird brrr in 7 !I 2 ; a*; appoars from the Saxon Clironiclo, 
and other authoritios. 
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only states, that they were driven out witli ^reat 
violence, and their habitation laid waste. lly 
other accounts, however, we arc told, that the 
monastery at the time of this caUistrojilie, was not 
{governed by an abbess, but by an abbot, named 
Titus, who escaped to (ilastonbury with the relies 
of St. Hilda. In the llisbuy of AVhitby (Vol. i. 
pp. 2152, 233, 234), I have expresse<l my doubts of 
the truth of tliis story concerning: 'I’itiis; and 
I have since found, on evaniiiiing* AVilJiaiii of 
Malmesbury’s account of the Anticjuities of Clas- 
tonbiiry church, that it, is a mere lahJe. ^i'his 
abbot, whose name is variously f’iven, being; 
spelled Titus, Titan, Tielan, Tica, and 'J'iccan, 
was abbot of (ilustonbury, Jle bad been an abbot 
in Northumbria,* but the jiarticular ])laec where 
he had held that office is not named. The nan a-' 
live states, that when the Danes infested Noith- 
umbria, lie removed ffirtbe saho of peace I'nuu the 
north into the w'est, and settled at CJastonluiry : 
and that he took with him, besides imjierfect relics, 
the entire remains of no less than ten saints; 
among; whom w'ere, fivc^ of the abbots of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, Bede the historian, and Hilda 


* The words “earum prccum Abbas,” in Galf’s> copy of 
Malmesbury’s work, should obviously be read, ‘‘eanim;>ar. 
tium Abbas.” 
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abbess of Streoneshalh. The inventor of this story 
has evidently forgotten to attend to dates: for this 
notorious relic-monger, who carried oiF saints by 
cart loiuls, was by Malmesbury's own account ap¬ 
pointed abbot of Glastonbury in the year, 754; 
nay, in his general list of the abbots, he places 
him so early as 744, only about ten yeai*s after the 
death of Bede. Now, the Saxon Chronicle and 
other good authorities agree in placing the first* 
invasion of Northumbria by the Danes in 793, 
many years after the death of the abbot Titan. 
During his time, the monasteries of Jarrow, Wear- 
mouth, and Streoneshalh, were yet in all their 
glory, and their valuable relics would not be 
allowed to he carried off from them by wholesale. 

t 

To inaj e sure work of conveying the relics of 
Hilda to[. Glastonbury, William of Malmesbury 
elsewhere states, that they were carried Ihitlier 
, at the destruction of Streoneshalh; and again he 
tellsns in another place, that they were dug up 
aimsent tliithcr by king EdmUnd, at the time of 
his northern expedition, which occurred in 944, 

’ above 70 years after that catastrophe. This last 
story is as improbable as the rest. King Edmund 
was then too much occupied in subduing *the 
living, to take time to rake up the ashes of the 
dead; and the scene of his exploits was chiefly 
6 
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iowaitls. Cumberland, and not in tlie direction of 
Streoneshalh. 

Upon the whole, we have reason to believe, that 
the bodies of Hilda, j^illfleda, and other saints of 
Streoneshalh, slept there undisturbed duriufj the 
period of its desolation, which lasted upwards of 
200 years. 


2. 'Fhe Monastery of Whitby; or, the Abbey in the 
Anglo-Norman jmriod. 

The desolsition of Streoneshalh was so complete, 
and of so long continuance, that when it began to 
be again inhabited, the original name was lost, 
and the place was, distinguished by the new name 
Whitby. This name, which signifies Wkite-viltagc, 
or White-town (from the Saxon or JJanisli words 
pint, white, and bye, village), miglit bt* given to the 
new town, because being constructed chiefly willi 
stone, taken from the ruins of the monastic build¬ 
ings, it would have a whiter appearance than 
towns built of wood: in the same manntii* as 
Kirkcudbright W'as anciently called UJhitcjme, 
Candida^asa, W^hite-house, because, as liede says, 
it was built of stone, while almost all other British 
buildings w^ere of wood. 

The name Presteby, or Priest-ioivn, also occurs 
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ul)out the era of the conquest, as the designation 
of an appendage of Whitby. Probably the name 
Pi •ics/htf was appropriated to that part of the town 
wliicli stood on the east cliff, near the site of the 
ancient monastery. This idea is confirmed by the 
circumstance, that Presteby, and not Whitby, is 
mentioned in Domesday as held by the abbot of 
York, Stephen Whitby; who doubtless occupied 
the site of the ancient abbey of Slreoneshalh. It 
is further corroborated by our fix^diug the name 
Ihesteby sometimes put before Whitby, in docu¬ 
ments relating to the monastery. Thus, in the 
chillier of William Rufus, the church of the 
moiiaoteiy is called ''the church, of-St Peter’s at 
Presteby and at Whitby.” The name Presteby, 
however, soon fell into disuse. 


The restoration of our monastery was begun by 
a huj^ble individual named Reinfrid, in the year 
1074. This man was one of three monks, who in 


the year preceding sot out from Evesham abbey, 
on a kind of pilgrimage to the north, to restore 
monastic institutions in Northumbria. They tra¬ 
velled on foot, with a little ass to carry their books 
and priestly garments. Having settled fbr a short 
time at Newcastle upon Tyne, then called Monk- 
chester (GOdnecaceafCpe), they removed thence to 
JaiTow, w'here they built themselves huts among 
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the ruins of the ancient abbey, and erected ii 
temporary place of worship. Here they collected 
a goodly number of followers, and with a view to 
diffuse the monastic spirit more extensively, they 
divided their forces; on which occasion, Eeinfrid 
with his share of the'brethren travelled southward 
to Whitby, to revive the ancient monastery of St. 
Hilda. 

Reinfrid, we are told, had formerly been a brave 
soldier in the army of William the concpieror, and 
as such had been known to William <le Percy, lord 
of Whitby. At amy rate, the latter was disposed 
to favour his pious design; and readily granted to 
him and Ms fraternity, the site of the ancient 
abbey, with two carucates of land in Presteby ior 
their suppoit; to which were afterwards added 
four carucates in Soureby, supposed to be Snea- 
ton-Thorp. The ruins of the abbey still bore the 
marks of its former greatness; for, according to an 
ancient record, “ there were then in that tow n, as 
some old inhabitants have told us, about forty 
cells or oratories, of which nothing was left but 
bare w’alls and empty altars.” Among these ruins, 
Reinfrid ^nd his associates took up their abode; 
and while they formed habitations for themselves, 
they probably, as at Jarrow, repaired some part of 
the church, or some one of the numerous oratories 
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or porches that surrounded it^ to serve as a place 
of worship. The piety of Reinfiid and his brethren 
soon attracted several respectable persons to their 
society, and the new convent began to prosper. 

Among those who assumed the monastic habit 
under the care of Reinfiid, was one Stephen, known 
by the name Stephen Whitby, being probably a 
native of this place or its vicinity. This noted 
person, who became the first abbot of St. Mary’s 
at York, possessed talents superior to those of 
Reinfnd, and had perhaps acquired more learning 
too; for Reinfrid, os Simeon of Durham states, 
was ignorant of letters. But Stephen w^is far from 
displaying the humility, meekness, and unassum¬ 
ing manners of Reinfrid; as we may collect from 
a narrative of his transactions given by himself, 
betraying a large share of ambition and selfishness, 
disguised under the mask of an affected humility. 
He was not long in the monastery before he got 
himself placed at the head of it; the humble Rein¬ 
frid giving way to him: and not content with the 
title of priory which Reinfrid bore, he assumed the 
higher designation of abbot. ,He now began to 
aspire at great things, aiming at nothing less than 
to restore the abbey to its former glory, in point 
of territory and revenues: and hence, William de 
Percy, as might be cx])ectcd, opposed bis am- 
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biliuns i^’ojects, and regretted that he had given 
such persons a settlement in his demesnes. This 
quarrel with the lord of the manor, together with 
serious losses and dangers, to which they were ex¬ 
posed by the attacks of pirates from the sea, and 
robbers from the country, rendered the situation 
of the monks at Whitby extremely uncomfortable, 
and at length induced Stephen, with most of the 
brethren, to retire to Lestingham, the ruins of 
which he-began to repair. 

Lestingham, like Hackness, retained its original 
name at the era of the conquest, with a slight vari¬ 
ation. Bede calls it Luesiingam (Saxon Laej'tin^a 
ea) Lasting spring, or Lasting retreat; and, in the 
narrative of Stephen Whitby, it is called jA^siingeant 
and Lestingham, that is, Lasting twme or hahitatioii. 
Here Stephen I'emained with his fraternity for a 
season; having obtained for their support, from 
the king and Berenger de Todeni, one carucate of 
land in Lestingham, and six carucates at Spaun- 
.ton, with other lands at Kirkby and Dalby. Ste¬ 
phen, as he himself relates, wished to be ordained 
abbot, both of Whitby and Lestingham. His stay 
at Lestingham, however, was not of long duration; 
for this place, like Whitby*, being infested with 
robbere, Stephen and his monks removed to York ; 
w'lierc, under the patronage of Alan, earl of Rich- 
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inoiuJ, he I'ouiulccl St. Mary’s abbey, of vvjiich he 
was the first abbot. By his talents and activity, 
this newr monastery soon became respectable; 
though his eagerness to increase its possessions 
sometimes involved him in quarrels with the arch* 
bishop. We find from Domesday, that his removal 
to York w'as prior to the completion of that re¬ 
cord, and that he contrived, notwithstanding that 
removal, to retain possession of the lands which he 
had occupied at Whitby and Lestingham; which 
w^ere still cultivated for him by sokemen and vil- 
lanes. The lands which he had at Lestingham 
and its vicinity became the property of St. Mary s 
abbey, the monastery of Lestingham being finally 
abolished ; bi-t the lands of Presteby and Soureby 
soon reverted to the monastery of Whitby. 

I 

It also appears from Domesday, that that part 
of tlie convent of Whitby which did not remove to 
Lestingham and York with Stephen, then dwelt 
at Iluckness, where they possessed six parucates of 
land, entered in the survey as “ the land of St. 
Hilde.” It is not clear, at what time the convent 
of Whitby removed thither, or who was then at the 
iiead of it. A memorial in the ancient records of 
our abbey states concerning Reinfrid, that, “When 
several years had elapsed, he was performing a 
if'nrnt'y on the business of his monastery, and 
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came Onnosbrici^e, where workmen were mak- 
iijj^ a bridge over the Derwent; and leaping from 
iiiii horse to assist them, without being on liis 
guard, a beam (ell upon him, and his skull being 
fractured, he immediately expired.” The same 
memorial adds, ** llis little body” (for it seems he 
was of small stature) ** was brought to Haclianos, 
and buried in the cemetery of St. Peter the apostle, 

r 

in the middle of the east wall, opposite the altar.” 

As this memorial speaks pf Reinfrid as having 
been prior for ** several years,” and records his 
interment at Hackness, J h|ive conjectured in the 
History of Whitby, that Reinfrid was at the head 
of the convent for sfcme years af ter the removal of 
Stephen, and, that the Whitby monks had retired 
to Hackness previous to Reinfrid’s death. But, 
oil examining anew the documents relating to that 
subject, I am inclined to think, that Reinfrid 
died before the convent of Whitby migrated to 
Hackness. .Simeon of Durham expressly states, 
that Reinfrid dead when the Whitby monks 
founded the “abbey of St. Mary’s at York; and be 
is the more to be credited, as he wrote tliat state¬ 
ment while Stephen was still abbot of that mo¬ 
nastery. A paslUge in Stephen’s own narrative, 
where he speaks in praise of Reinfrid, appears to 
imply, that he was. dead when that narrative was 
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drawn up. Besides, we may [yatlier from more 
Ilian one document in the records of Whitby 
abbey, that Serlo de Percy was prior of the mo¬ 
nastery before the death of William the conqueror; 
and as the latter died very soon after the comple¬ 
tion of Domesday, we may conclude that Serlo 
was at the head of the convent residing at Hack¬ 
ness at the time of the survey. 

It is singular, that notwithstanding all that Ste¬ 
phen says of his greatness at Whitby, there is not 
the slightest notice taken of him in any of the 
memorials or other documents belonging to our 
abbey. Reinfrid is represented as holding the 
ofhee of prior till the day of his death, and as 
succeeded in that office by Serlo d^ Percy, a bro¬ 
ther of the lord of the manor, who was one of the 
respectable persons that assumed the religioiis 
habit under the care of Reinfrid. The disaster 
brought upon the new monastery by robbers and 
pirates, of which Stephen speaks, are stated in our 
records to have happened “ in the days of Reinfrid 
the prior.” It would seem, that Stephen's conduct 
had not only given offence to William de Percy, 
but to the monks that remained at Whitby; and 
that, regarding him as a kind oP interloper, they 
determined to take no notice of'him in their me¬ 
morials. I’he successors of Reinfrid, being mem- 
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btu's of the Percy family, mij^ht be disposcLl to 
sup 2 )ress the name of a man who had been bo 
troublesome to their noble relative. In other re- 
spectSj we might look for some account of Stet)hen 
in the records of the monastery; as it was an 
honour tb; the convent of Whitby, that a part of 
their humber established the monastery at York, 
and that a person belonging to Whitby was its 
first abbot.* 

It is not unlikely, that Reinfrid’s death occurred 
immediately before Stephen retired to Lestiiigham, 
and that William de Percy promoted his removal, 
to make way for his brother Serlo. At any rale, 
S^lo was elected* prior after Reinfrid’s death. 
Some time after bis election, he and his convent 
were compelled to withdraw from Whitby to 
Hackness, as we find related in a memorial in the 
records of the abbey; which, as it contains boiik; 
other curious particulars, 1 shall here insert: 

" In the time of William II. king of England, 
son of William the bastard king of England, there 
arose to the monastery of Whiteby, and to Serlo 
the prior, and to the brethren of the same jihice, 
great tribulation, and distress, and persecution, 
such as they hid in past years, in the days of 

* 1 hav«> in.srrtt’il a urcat part ol’ Stephen’'' JJanalhr lu the 
History of Win thy, Hook ii, Chap. 7. 
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Riiirifrid our prior of Whitby. For there came 
robbers and plunderers, by day and by night, from 
the woods and from the hiding-places where they 
lurked, and plundered all their substance, and laid 
waste that holy place. In like manner, pirates 
also came and wasted that place, as they had com- 
passion on none. For which cause, Sem the 
prior, and the monVs of Whitby, shewed William 
de Percy their calamity and misery, and begged 
him to gire them a place of abode at Hackenas; 
and he gave them the church of St. Mary of 
Hackenasi that they might build a monastery 
there; because in the same town Si. Hilda the 
abltcss had built a monastery. He also willingly 
granted their petition, that, when peace was pro¬ 
cured, they might return again to Whitby, to the 
aforesaid monastery. They began, therefore, to 
build a monastery at the aforesaid church of St. 
Mary: and there they remained some time, and 
led a very religious life. Afterwards there arose a 
great strife between the said two brothers, William' 
de Percy, and Serlode Percy his brother, the prior 
of Whitby ; because William de Percy had given 
the hiwns of Scaxby and of FiVerley to Ralph de 
Fiverley, his esquire, who had sdtved him many 
years, 'riien William tie Percy wished to take 
away from Scrlo his hrothcr, all the lands and 
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towns which be hod given to the said monastery 
of Whiteby. When Serlo the prior learned this, 
he came in haste to William king of Pinglaiid; 
because he was his friend and most loving com¬ 
panion, when they were young soldiers, in the 
hous^jpid at the court of king William his father; 
and shewed him all these things. And king 
William charged and commanded William de 
Percy, to keep the peace strictly, and in all re¬ 
spects, with his brother Seiio, prior of Whitby and 
of Hackenas, and with the monks serving God 

there, and to give them no further moleslation. 

. « 

But Serlo the prior, wishing to withdraw himself 
from his brother William de Percy, and to reside 
in the demesnes of his lord the king, that bis bro¬ 
ther might no more injure and insult him, beggent 
king William, to give him and his monks, lor a 
perpetual alms, six carucates of land, that were in 
bis domain, two in Hackenas, and four in North- 
field, with their appurtenances.” 

If this memorial records the first removal of tlie 
Whitby monks to Hackness, the date of it must 
be a mistake, for, as has been noticed above, it is 
clear from Domesday, that William de Percy muse 
have granted Hackness with Sufiield and Everley, 
to the convent of St. Hilda, previous to the com¬ 
pletion of the survey; and that the Whitby monks 
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had retired hither during the reign of the Con¬ 
queror j thougli it seems strange, if Serlo was then 
prior, that the lands at Whitby given to the con¬ 
vent, should be entered as held by the abbot of 
York. This memorial, however, intimates, that 
William de Percy was not anxious about securing 
the abbey lands at Whitby to his brothel but 
wished to resume th im to himself, as well as the 

it 

lands of St. Hilda at Hackness. This wish, which 
arose from irritation, he did not fulfil; and he 
afterwards made ample amends to the monks, for 
the trouble which he now gave them, by the large 
grants which he made to the monastery. 

Tlut> memorial corroborates the narrative of 
Stephen, in regard to the unhappy state of the 
country at that period. It was infested with rob¬ 
bers and pirates, who swarmed in all quarters, 
and, bidding defiance to the laws, committed the 
most daring crimes. How long the danger arising 
from such banditti obliged Serlo and his fraternity 
to remain at Hackness, we are not informed ; but, 

t 

after settling the difierences with his brother, he 
and the convent returned to Whitby; where be 
appears to have died soon after the year 1100. 
Yet Hackness was not wholly debited, but be¬ 
came a cell to the abbey of Whitby. It must 
have been then a place of some note in the re- 
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lij^ious world, as it had two churches, St. PeU*r s 
and St. Mary’s, both mentioned above; the for¬ 
mer being the church of the monastery. ^ 

Serlo the prior was succeeded by William de 
Percy, his nephew, the son of another brother of 
the lord of the manor. I’liis William obtained 
the title of abbot. In his time, the monastery 
became great and flourishing, the whole of Whitby 
Strand, some portions of which had been granted 
to Reinfrid and Serlo, being now made over to the 
monks, by the liberality of his cousin Alan cle 
Percy, the son and successor of bis uncle William. 
The abbot W'iUiam governed the monastery for 
about twenty years or upwards; and at his death 
wtis succeeded by Nicholas, who must have become 
abbot previous to the year 1129; as appears from 
his having obtained a bull from pope Honorins 11, 
to confirm the possessions and privileges of the 
abbey. He continued about ten or twelve ytiurs, 
and was followed by Benedict; who, in like man¬ 
ner, procured a bull from pope Eugeni us III. 
The abbot Benedict presided over our monastery, 
at the time when Roger Hoveden wrote the pas¬ 
sage relating to its revival. After he had ruled 
the abbey for some years, be was involved in dis¬ 
putes and troubles, which induced him to resign 
his charge, in the year 1148; when he retired to 
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iljc church of All-Saints in Fishergate, York; a 
cell then belonging to Whitby abbey. He was 
succeeded by Richard, prior of Burgh or Peter¬ 
borough, who is highly extolled in the records of 
the abbey, lor his piety, goodness, and public 
spirit. He died January 1st, 1175; and was 
buried in the chapter-house which he himself had 
built, near to lord abbot William. At his acccs- 
sion there were 36 monks in the abbey; and at his 
death there were 38; the names of whom are in¬ 
serted in the curious memorial, copiecl in the 
History of Whitby, Book ii. Chap. 8. During his 
time, we are told, the king of Norway entered the 
port of Whitby with many ships, ransacked the 
goods of the monks, laid waste every thing both 
within doors and without; and though he shed no 
blood, he carried off with him whatever he could 
find : so that they, who, by the management of 
their abbot, had grown very rich, now became 
very poor; the rapacious Norwegians having left 
them nothing. 

The fifth abbot of Whitby was Richai'd de 
Watervillc, formerly prior of Monks Kirkby in 
Warwickshire. This Richard,^.as will be more 
particularly noticed hereafter, gave the town of 
Whitby a charter, erecting it into a free burgh; 
but the charter was rendered void in the time of 
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his successor Peter, througli the jealousy of the 
monks, ^id venality of the court. Peter was abbot 
from about the year 1190, to the year 1211; when 
king John, in his vain attempt to throw o/F the 
papal yoke, took possession of this and other mo¬ 
nasteries ; and an abbey-warden, appointed by the 
king, took charge of the monastery for three years. 
At the end of that period, Nicholas the pope’s 
legate, after his master had triumphed over the 
weak monarch, appointed, John de Evesham to be 
abbot of Whitby; and he held the office till the 
year 1222. The eighth abbot was Roger de Scar¬ 
borough ; probably so called from his being a na¬ 
tive of Scarborough. He is said to have spent 
some of his younger years at Middlehurgh, ano¬ 
ther cell belonging to our abbey. He died in 
1244, after obtaining great accessions of territory 
and w^ealtb to his abbey, which had now reached 
the zenith of its grandeur. 

The abbots who .succeded Roger, having little 
that is memorable connected .with their names/ are 
enumerated in the folloMdiig list. 
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LIST OF ABBOTS 

f 

p 

VKOM TUK VEAU 1214 TO THE Dl»SOl,VtlpK. 


^ t A« D« 

John do Stcyiipreve, died 1258. 

Willium de Baniiston» died 1265. 

Robert du Laiigtuft (summoned up to Parliament), died J278. 
William d(; Kirkham (also summoned up to Parliament), 

cUed , 1304. 

'I'liomus do Malton, resigned 1322. 

"Hiomas de Ilawkcsgarth, a monk of Whitby, resigned 1852. 
A vacancy of three years ensued. 


William de Bmlon, a monk of Whitby, elected ld55^ed 1374. 
.lolm do Richmond, a monk of Whitby, died 1393. 

Ti ter do Ilrrtilpole, formerly bursar of the abbey, died 1394. 


T'hojnas'd<\Ii<>lton, died 1413. 

.iulin de 8kelton, died 1437. 

Dr. Hugh kderton, died 1462. 

Thomas PiSkering, died 1475. 

William Colson, died 1499. 

John TiOvel, a mol|k of Whitby, died 1501. 

William de Evesham, died 1505. 

.Tohn Benestede, died ' 1514. 

Thomas Bydnell, died . 1516. 

John Whitby, a native of this place, ^ed 1517. 

Thomas York, presbyter of Myton, died 1527. 

John Topcliffe, alias Hexham, resigned 1538. 

Henry do -Yall, or Darell, surrendered the abb^i 

Dec. 14, 1539, 


Of the POSSESSIONS, privileges, and revenues 
:>r the monastery, I have given a particular account 
7 
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in the History of Whitby, Book ii. Chajj. 9; where 
the reader may find a description of that curious 
old manuscript book, the Whitby Rdjister or Recordsy 
called^ also the- Abbofs Book, belonging to the 
Cholmley family; with an account of some of the 
rolls of the receipts and disbursements of the. 
abbey, now in possession of the same family. 

The monastery of Whitby obtained its principal 
endowments from the Percy family, ancestors 
of the Dukes of Northumberland, and of other 
branches of the noldc family of Percy. William 
de Percy, as wo have seen, was the founder of the 
‘monastery; and his oon Alan endowed it willi the 
whole of that extensive terriLny now JenominjJisM. 
Whitby Stbanh. This being the main part 
their pmperty, over which they exercised al¬ 
most unlimited jurisdiction, was .termed by the 
monks their liberty; and the lands which they had 
elsewhere ww said to be extra lihertatem —“ with¬ 
out the liberty.” The boundaries of this territory 
have remained unaltered ftom that period to the 
prese^ti^es. It comprehended the port of Whit¬ 
by, t^rw^^the sea-coast from’ thence to Blawych, a 
small Greeb near Feeik tdum-^works. From thence 
the boundary proceeded to Greendike, crossing the 
moor beside Stoupe Brow beacon, and‘went along 
the west dde pf Btomton Dale, and along the 
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eastern margin of the hill on which Su/field stands, 
from whence it made a sweep round to tlie Der¬ 
went at fjverley near Haekness, and returned 
along the Derwent to the source of tliat river near 
Tnlla cross; and running thence on the to]) of the 
moor to Sillioue, it descended to Lithebeck, and 
along that stream unto the F.sk, which became thp 
i»oiindary os far as Brockhoh* beck Ascending 
thi^; small K to Swarthono cross, it descended 
fni ^*ther \ide of the moor Merhoue, near 
tin )nj< I ^f <lh llov.-'crofl, ill ii iHl into Thor- 
h'.,! i' * L. . Of; )s;U't!ui • , . <-a'-tlc of Mulgrave, and 
’{m, ' ii \ ‘ii., that 111 I k to to, sea, /etumed along 
short' to Whitby. Thordisay which was then 
the name of East Row beck, and of a village which 
stood on it, is a name of high antiquity, being 
compounded of the names of Thar and J}isa, two 
of the Saxon deities, who are supposed to have 
been worshipped on the banks of that stream. 

The most considerable estates of ^ our abbey 
without the liberty, were situated at Middlebtii'gh, 
Ay ton, Ingleby, Liverton, Hinderwell, and other 
parts in Cleveland; at Uutton-Btishell, Cay- 
^n, Bumiston, a few other spots in Pickering- 
Lythe. Of the distant possessions, the chief part 

■ I 

lay at Newton on the Wolds, Skirpenbeck near 
Stamfordbridge, Bustard-Thorp neaf York^ Cross* 
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l)y-RaVenswartli, in Westmoreland, and jit 1 letune 
and Oxnani near Jedbur};li, in Scotland. These 
last, and some other distant possessions, were dis¬ 
posed of long before the dissolution of the abbey. 

Besides grants of land, our monks received do¬ 
nations of dwelling-houses; of which they had 
several in York, Scarborough^^ and other towns. 
Money-rents, feudal services, and in some in¬ 
stances villanes or slaves, were also among tlie 
gifts bestowed on them. 

Grants of churches and chapels, with the tithes 
and other spiritual revenues belonging lo them, 
yielded much gain to the abbey, besules an cvtcn- 
sive patronage. The abbot and convent of Wliitby 
had among their possessions, the pnristj churcli 
. of Whitby (St. Mary’s), St. Ninian’s chapel in 
Whitby, the chapels of Sneaton, Fyling, Dunsley, 
Aislaby, Ugglebamby,- and Hawsker. Sneaton 
chapel, after a lapse of years, became an indepen¬ 
dent parish churjch. Fyling chapel, which also * 
became a parish churdi at a later period, seems to 
liave beeh originally called the church of Flemcs- 
burgg^ from ,the Flemings who were possessors of 
Fyling ;* and it seems to be also the siune m ith the ' 
church of Saxeby, which was in Fyling; if that 
was. not another church or chapel in South Fyling. 
The churches and chapels belonging to the three 
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cells, or subordinate monasteries, Ilackness, 
Middlcburgh, and York, were of course another 
j)()rti()ii of the spiritual property of our monks; to 
\vhich we may add, the hermitages belonging to 
Whitby abbey, which were situated at Godeland, 
^Vestcro^l on the Derwent, Eskdale, llode, Mul- 
gravc, and Saltburn.' It would seem, that in the 
course of time, tht heimitical life became unfash¬ 
ionable; so that all or most of these hermitages 
verc eith(*r abolished, or converted into simple 
ciiajjols. The hermitage of Hode was at an early 
period purchased of our monks, and became the 
j’onn I'rom v/hicli sprung Byland abbey.—^The 
moiiasifiy of Whitby also obtained the church of 
Aytoii in Cleveland, with its chapels at Newton, 
Little Ay ton, and Nunthorp; -the neighbouring 
churches of Kirkby and Ingleby; the church of 
Seamer near Scarborough, with the chapels of 
Clayton, and Ayton on the Derwent; the church 
of Crossby-Ravenswarth, under which was the 
chapel (d Revegil belonging to the monks of 
Slj:ij)p ; the chui^hes of Hutton-Bushell, Queen’s 
Sutton, or Sutton on Derwent, Slingsby in Rydale, 
Burniston in Richmondshiro, Skirpenbeck, and 
Huntington near York; and the chapels of Ro¬ 
well or Rothwell, in the diocese of Lincoln, and 
narl ,ey and Carh'lon in Cleveland. 
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Most of tHese churches, especially such as lay 
at a distance, paid only a. fixed annual pension to 
the abbey, in lieu of all demands; but there were 
BIX wealthy parish churches appropriated to the 
abbey, viz. Whitby, Haelcness, Middlebiirf;h, 
Ingleby^^ Seamer, and Hutton-Bushell. In tliese 
parishes, part of the tithea and dues were allotted 
to the vicar, and all the rest were received by the 
monks. In some instances, our monks obtained 
donations of .t^hes, distinct from any church ; as 

at NafBeiton^^'^xear Driffield, the tithes of which 

*v ^ 

were eommothd ibr ah yearly, pension. The tithes 
of fish at the port of Whitby formed a large item 
in the spiritual rei^ucs. 

The roUa of the < receipts and disbursements of 
the abbey, Idtge Oietracts fr^ which are given in 
the Appendiir to the History of Whitby, throw 
much lig^t on the manner in which the monks 
managed tb^r estates, the various sources from 
when^ t^ey derived theirvenues, and their 
general nawe of Hving. 

A conshlt^hle portion of the lands of the abbey 
was kept in riie handfl of the monks themselves, 
for the gepport of the convent and of their servants. 
They had in their' ovhifocdapatum part of their, 
lands at Seamer, at Haekness, at FyHng, at Whit- 
by Laitl^ (includiUg. I^th-Garth), and at Ayton 
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and Ingfleby in Cleveland; at each of which places 
there was an overseer (propositus), who managed 
their concerns, and gave' in his accounts to them 
at stated ])eriods. They had also their granges at 
Stakesby, Dunsley, and perhaps a few places more. 
But the greater part of their estates were occupied 
by tenants of various descriptions, who paid their 
rents twice in the year, generally at Whitsunday 
and at Martinmas. The rent-rolls for Whitby 
Strand begin at the south-east part, and end at the 
o])j)osite extremity. The soke or liberty of Hack¬ 
ness yielded a large revenue; for, besades the lan'^s 
whicli were let at Hackness itself, with the, dwell- 
iiig-hoiiscs, mills, and moor, the soke comprehended 
the farms of Broxay, Everley, Sulfiekl, Silfhow, 
Dales, Langdale, and Harwood; together with the 
cow-gaits at Kysbeck. The Fyling-Dales district, 

which w^as next in order, included the farms of 

' « 

Stoupe, Thirnhow, Soutb-Fyling, Middlewood, 
Thorpe, and Normanby: with the smaller farms 
of Hastgatrig, and Wragby, noar Thirnhow; the 
mill, and other appendages, of South-Fyling; the 
small farms of Langthwait, and Carlinjg, in North- 
Fyling; and the farm of Bothom, adjoining to 
Normanby, which seems to be that which is now 
called Haws&er Bottoms* To these succeeded the 
farms al’ Hawsker, Stainsacre, and Lairpool; with 
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‘ Rigcote, Cockmiln, and several tenements, garden^., 
&c. at ITawsker, Whitby Jjuiths, Laitli-Gartfi, and 
the neighbourhood. The revenues arising from 
Whitby itself, consisted in the rents of lands be¬ 
longing to it, the rents of .several dwelling-hou.scs, 
with the custom, toll, and burgage of the town; 
the whole of which in 1460 did not amount to 20 /. 
a year, and scarcely exceeded that sum in K3!K). 
The farms of Sneaton, ITgglebarnby, Sleights (in¬ 
cluding Yburn), EskdaleSide, Ruswarp, with the 
mill and water of the Esk, Stakesby, with its mill 
and appendages, Brecca, Newbolm, and Dunslt-y, 
closed the list of the possessions in Whitby SO and. 

Though several of the farms now enunierated 
were very extensive, yet the value of land was so 
small, or rather, the value of money was so great, 
that none of them, even including all their ap¬ 
pendages, produced a year, except Whitby 
and Hackness: and the whole rental of Whitby 
Strand, in 1396, yielded little more than 2 />()/. jwr 
annumf aud in 1460, it was only 203/. I 65 , 3.U/. 
At the same time, we must recollect, that a con¬ 
siderable portion of land was in the occupatiou oi' 
the monhs themselves* 

Along with the rents of the different faims in 
Whitby Strand, several small sums are entered 
under the name of days-worh; which appear to 
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have! bcieii rent-services due by the tenants, which 
they chose rather to pay in money than in labour*, 
'riicse dues were of three kinds, viz. days works of 
phujfn’i's, of mouwrs, and of reapers. The first 
included the services of the plough and horses (or 
oxeii)f as well as of the ploughman, and were esti¬ 
mated at one shUfing . ^dch : the other two, being 
only the services of che individual, were reckoned 
at three pence each. And they were not under-rated 
at tills estimation; for common labourers in that 
jieriod rticcived but two pence per day, and only one 
penny, if they got their meat in addition; a penny 
being the usual allowance for one day’s provision. 
From the roll of disbursements, I find that the 
monks paid days-works for some of the lands which 
il>ey held, alter the very same rate. 

The lands which lay without the liberty of 
Whitby Strand were for the most part in lease: 
and some of llie more distant farms were disposed 
of to other monasteries for a fixed yearly rent. 
Thus the land at Bustard-Thorp was resigned to 
the priory of Hexham, who had other lands in that 
place, on their agreeing to pay an annual rent of 
20 s., out of the rent which they themselves should 
receive from Oshert and his heirs, who occupied 
that land: and the land of the abbey at Iloneiitun, 
or Huntington, near York, was let to the convent 
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of Rievanx, who had other property there, for 
‘ 6s. yearly: which rents seem to have been paid 
regularly, from the time of the conveyonces to the 
dissolution of the monastery. On the same prin¬ 
ciple, the church of Huntington was conveyed to 
our monastery by the brethren of Evesham, at an 
yearly rent of 10 shillings;^ and was afterwards 
made over by the abbot and convent to the vicars 
choral of York, the latter agreeing to pay ]3.v. 4e/. 
per nmum for it to the abbey of Whitby ; besides 
the lOr. to that of Evesham* 

Though the wlmle of Whitby strand was under 
the jurisdiction of the abbey, there were several 
pTbprietors of land within its boundaries, who held 
their estates of the abbot and convent, en paying 
certain dues, or perfohning the customaiy services. 
Of these were, the Percies of Dunsley, the Everlcys 
of Everley and Ugglebamby, the Arundels of 
Sneaton, and their successors Ibe Percies of Snea- 
ton.' Hence, many donations of lands and houses 
were made to the abbot and convent, within the 

t_ * e 

bounds of Whitby Strand, long after the wliole of 
that territory was given them as lords paramount. 
It seems to have been their policy to buy in tliosc 
freehold lands; and probably "the whole had be¬ 
come theirs, either by purchase or gift, long before 
the dissedudon of the monastery. 
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Next to the rent of lands, the sale of cattle, fish, 
hides, and wool, was one of the most productive 
sources of revenue. In 1396> there was received, 
within half a year, for wool, 37/. 3s. hides, about 
30s. fish, 2/. 13s. 8(1. and beasts, nearly 27/.: and 
in 1460, there was received for wool 33/. 16s. 2d, 
hides, 22s. 2d. fish, 12/. Os. Jld. beasts, 67/. 10s. 10</. 
Under this last article the monks included " meat 
left in the kitchen which produced about 7 or 81. 
a year. The prices of cattle appear to ua exceed¬ 
ing low, and show the vast disproportion between 
llie value of money in that age, and its. present 
value. Horses brought from 16s. to 20s« each, 
tliough In one instance wc find 61. given for a rid¬ 
ing horse for the abbot; oxen and cows, from 6s. Od. 
to 10s. each; hogs, 3s. to 3s. 4d.; calves, 16d, to 
20</.; sheep, 1.9. to Is. 6d .; lambs and pigs, 4d. each. 
I'ish, at least sa// fish, was dearer in proportion: 
a salt cod or ling usually sold at one shilling. 

Tlie annual amount of the revenues of our abbey, 
both temporal and spiritnal, has been variously 
estimated; for indeed, it varied at different periods. 
At the time of the dissolution it waa 503/. 9s. Id., 
according to Speed; but only 437/. 2s. 9d., accord¬ 
ing to Dugdale. The diffeKuce is usually ac¬ 
counted for, by supposing that the former gives 
tlu; gross rent, and the latter the net income, de- 
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ducting pensions, and other outpayments; but as 
this deduction, amounting to no less than 08/. (i.v. 
Ad. seems far too great, 1 should rather suppose, 
that Sp^d allows for the rent of tlic lands in the 
occupation of the monks themselves, for whicli no 
entry was made in the compotm. A variation might 
also be produced, if the income was stated, in the 
one account, according to its amount in the year 
of the survey (1534), and was taken, in the other, 
from an average of several years. During the age 
that immediately preceded the dissolution, the re¬ 
venues of the monastery were on the decline. 1 n 
1395, as Charlton states, the neat income wus G51/. 
4 s. 2 id. The temporal revenue from whit-sunday 
to martinmas, in 1396, was 205/. 19s. 4d.; tlie 
spiritual revenue for the same period, 92/. 18v. 9d.; 
making together 298/. I8s. Id. If the following 
half year produced as much, the whole income for 
that year would be about 600/. But there is a sad 
defalcation in the rent-roll idxty-four years after, 
when the whole temporal proceeds, from w hitsun- 
day 1460 to whitsunday 1461, were only 325/. 2.v. 
8 id.; and the falling off is much greater in the; 
spiritual income, for where we 6nd above 20/. for 
the half year in 1396, the amount for the wljole 
year in 1460—1, is less than 1-f/.; and if the re¬ 
mainder (wdiich is wanting) was in proporfion, 
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tlic whole spirituiil proceeds for that year, even 
so]>posinjj the pensions to be undiminished, would * 
not reach (io/.; and the whole revenue for the year 
would be only about 390/. The civil wars, which 
then rajjcd with p'eat fury, may serve to account 
for this vast diminution. The funds of the abbey 
would naturally revive on the return of peace; 
yet they do not apj'ear to have ever risen to their 
former prosperity. 

From the rolls of disbursements, we find that 
the monks lived up to their iucome. In 1394, they 
e xpended 30fi/. 4s'. Id. between whitsunday and 
inartinmas; and, between this last term and the 
martinmas following, the expenditure excecdetl 
(;d4/. A very large proportion of this sum was 
laid out in procuring supplies for the kitchen: 
above (>4/, was paid for malt, which cost only 4.v. 
per quarter; so that they appear to have used a 
large (quantity of ale and beer. 4’he charge for 
wine is only about 19/.; but a pipe cost them no 
more Ilian 2/. Hi. 8d. The amount for servants’ 
w'ages is only about 17/. 17«.: some received 
'per annum; some fu*. 8^/.; some 10.v.; some of the 
higher servants 13s. Ad., and some 23,v.: but wdiere 
the wages are so high, board is generally included. 
Such of the lower servants as boarded tbcmsclves 
were allowed 10s. 7i^/. for board and wages; the 
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higher servants had more, according to their station. 
The pages, however, had their liveries besides; 
and some others hod also allowances for clothing. 
Several rfiims were laid out in travelling expenses, 
repairs of buildings, fuel, presents, and other items 
which it would be tedious to enumerate. 

The value of the monastic possessions was great¬ 
ly enhanced by the immunities and privileges 
attached tb them.' These consisted principally in 
exemption fronf feudal services, and the possession 
of 'ieadM supeHotiiies; such as sock, sack, that, 
tkea^n, ; which barbarous terms 1 have explain¬ 
ed in the History of Whitby, Vol. i. p, 279, &c. 
Yet 1 ha# shewn in the same place (p. 382— 
285), that the abbot had not, as many have alleg¬ 
ed, the power of life .and death over bis vassals, or 
over ciiminals apprehended within his jurisdiction. 
The judicial power of the abbots must have been 
circumscribed within narrow limits. 

The monks were at great pains to get their 
lands, posseteions, and privileges confirmed to 
them by the most ample securities. The grants 
made to them were executed with much solemnity. 
The donor usually ofifered up his benefaction on 

the altar, and deposited there, in the presence of 

» 

witnesses, his staff, bis knife, or some other pledge, 
in token of giving seizin of the estate: the convey- 
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ance was then signed, sealed, and witnessed in due 
form; warranting the premises to the monks a- 
gainst all men and women for ever; and some¬ 
times, for the greater stability of the deed, pro¬ 
nouncing a blessing on all who should confirm it, 
and a curse on all by whom it should be infringed. 
Sometimes it M^as stated in the charter, that the 
donor presented the offering with his own hand . 
and it was also a niatter of great moment to have 
the deed acknowledged and confirmed by his wife. 
Ids son, or his heirs. In some cases, as in the sur¬ 
render of a claim that had been revived, the deed 
was confirmed by an oath, sworn on the holy evan¬ 
gelists, or in some other manner equally impressive. 
'J'lic form in which Robert of Egton renounced his 
claim on the town of Fyling is awfully solemn, 
lie restored and offered up the possession on the 
altar at Wliitby, and then swore upon the altar, 
and upon all the holy rcliqucs laid thereon, that 
be would never more (nor any one for him) claim 
any right in that town, and that he wholly re¬ 
nounced all his pretensions to it: after which, the 
abbot Ilicliard, at his request, standing by the holy 
altar, excommunicated and anathematized all per¬ 
sons of whatever condition or rank, and more par¬ 
ticularly his heirs, if ever they should attempt to 
alienate the premises from the Lord’s table, or give 
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the church of Whitby jiny disturbance rcspectiiijj 
them: and the whole assembly present, both 
clergy and laity, answered, Amen. 

When the grant was made^^by a tenant or hom¬ 
ager, care was taken to have It (tbnfirmed, either 
at the Tbime or shortly after, by the superior under 
whotn he held; and if that su]>erior was himself 
subj^ to some higher feudal lord, the confirma¬ 
tion of the latter was also requisite. After all, a 
royal charter was ’ necessary to give permanent 
possession; nay, if churches or tithes were bestow¬ 
ed, the deed was not sufficiently valid without the 
charter of the archbishop. To crown the whole, 
the popofs bull was sometimes superadded, as llic 
highest possible sanction. ^ Thus, by securities 
upon securitieis, t^e property of the monks was 
defended, as with a wall of triple brass, that no 
sacrilegious hand might presume to touch it. 

^ The feud^ services which our monks required 

of their hoxnagers and tenants, consisted chiefly in 

' ^ ' 

'precations ov daysrwbrks, court service, and the 
making up of the Itjorn^arth. This^llast will re¬ 
quire to be particularly noticed, being a service 
of a peculiar kind, and one that has^iven rise to 
a singular custom, and a curious fable connected 
with it. 

It appears from a memorial in the Register, re- 
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to the disputes lietweeii the ahbot Thoiiiiis 
de Maltoii and Alexander dc l^ercy ol' Sneaton, 
about the year 1315, that the honigarth was made 
at the town of Whitby, with wood taken from the 
abbot's forest; for one subject of complaint was, 
that Alexander do Percy’s men, when employed 
on this service, took too much wood out of the 
forest, and after making up the horngarth, sold in 
the town the wood that was left; in consequence 
of which, it was agreed, that in future the wood 
should be delivered to them by the abbot’s servants, 
and that if there should be any defect in the mak- 
irig®f the honigarth, for want of wood, the blame 
should not rest with Alexander's men, bi|| with the 
abbot’s servants. We also learn from the same 
memorial, that the honigarth was always made up 
on ascension unless it happened to be the 
feast of St. John of Beverley. /The horngarth, 
therefore, must have been some garth, yard, or 
inclosure, fenced with wood, which the abbot’s 
homagers and tenants, at least such as were near 
Whitby, were bound to repair .every year; and it 
probably received the name Aomgarth, from their 
being asseVnbled for that purpose at the blowing of 
a horn. What was the use of this garth, it is not 
so easy to ascertain. Perhaps it was the abbot’s 
coal-yard, where the coals for the monastery were* 
8 
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delivered fiiul liiid u[); or it be, as Cliarlton 

conjectures, a kind of store-yard, where goods were 
landed and deposited. At aiiiy rate, Ave find from 
the charter given by the abbot Benedict to William 
de Percy of Dun^ley, that the service was per¬ 
formed at a very early period, and was probably 
imposed on the tenants in Whitby Strand, before 
the port of Whitby was granted to the ablnjy. It 
appears also, that, long before‘tiie dissolution oi’ 
the monastery, the use of this gartli was superseded 
by the erection of better yards and more siibslaii- 
tral warehouses; yet the abbot and convent, (;ver 
jealous of their rights, s|ill compelled such of flieir 
tenants as did not purcliase an exemj)tion, to con¬ 
tinue this annual service, or at least the semblance 
of it; and thus the shadow was retained, while 
the substance W'as gone. Hence, in tlu* coiirsti of 
a generation or tw'o, the origin of this service, 
which then appeared useless and frivolous, began 
to be forgotten; and, during this ignorance re¬ 
specting its deiSgii, an opj)ortunity was furnished 
to the monks, or some one for them, to invent a 
fable on the subject, which might both account for 
the practice, and serve to keep it up^* This sin¬ 
gular fable is here presented to the reader: 



3)i!l tli«‘ fiflli yt'ar of [ihf rei^n of Iviji*;] 
ll»«‘ Second, al'tor the (‘oiniucsl (»f J'!n</UiH(l, li_v Wii. 
ifVM, of Noi'nwmli/, the Ijord of Ut/iflrhnrnh/y tlirii 

csslled \ViLLiAM DE Riuu li, iho Lord of called iUi.PH 

ni: J'lEnciK, with a (ieiitlcmaii' and Freeholder (of Fylin^- 
<lalesj, cajlcd Allatsov, didin the Mouth of f>7f)//cr, Ihu Kkh 
Day of the same Mouth, appoint. t(» meet and hunt the wild 
IJoar, in a certain W'ood or Desart, called /v’.s/of<//c Stdv. 'I’he 
AV ood or Place did Ixdoii^ to the Abbot of the M«»uaster’v <d' 
iVhilhify who was called Sedmv.n. Then the aforesaid (ieutlc!- 
iiien did meet with th ‘.r Ihiar-Staves and Hounds in tin* 
PhuM' aforciutined, and llu're found a great wild Hoar, and 
the Hounds did run him very well, near about the Chapel 
and Hermitage ot Eskdulv Side, wliere there was a Monk of 
H /nfhi/, who wsus an Herinit. The Hoar being sore ["wounded, 
and h'>tl^ J ]iursued, and dead run, took in at tlio Chapel- 
Door, !,-.id llie*v> laid hill) down and presently died. The 
I]<‘riuil shut'tiic Iluiir.ds foith of the Chapel, and kept him 
s'df wiiiiin at his Meflitation and l’:.i,\ers, the hounds stainl- 
iiig ill IJay without. The tlentlemeu in the Thick of the 
AVood, put behind tlieir (iume, following the Cry of their 
Hounds, ciiiiie to the liermitage, mid found the Hounds 
round about the Chapel. Then cumo the Gentlemen to the 
Door of the Chapel, and called the Hermit, who did open the 
Door, and eomo forth, and i^thin lay tin* Hoar dead; for the 
\\hii*h, the Gentlemen in a Fury, becjtiise tludr Hounds w('r*‘ 
put from their (jraine, did [most viidiaillv and criiel]> J nni at 
the Ilerniit Vi'ith their Boar-Staves, whereof he diixl. Then 
the Gentlemen, knowing and iiereeiving he was in Peril of 
Dejith, look Sanctuary Jit Svarborotufh; hut at that 'I’ime the 
Abbot, in great Favour with the King, did remoye thi'ra out 
of the Sanctuq^', whereby they came in danger of the Law, 
and could not he privileged, but like to hjive the Severity of 
the Law, which was Death for Death. But tin* Hermit being 
a holy Man, and being very sick, and at tlie Point of Deatli, 
sent for the Abbot, and desired him to send for the GenUemen, 
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who hrttl woinidcil him t() Douili. 'Fhe ALlwH ^<) doing, tho 
(ifiitlc’Tiicn rumi', and the Hormil ht-ing sore sick, said, 1 am 
Mirt'fo (he of thrsc H ounds. The Abbot answered, T/on/shall 
difjor tlur. lini the Hermit said. Not .so, for J frrrly fon/ii r 
them my ]tenths if they he content to he en joyned to this Penance^ 
for the Hafetfuard of their Souls. The (i(']itlenien being tliejc 
jeesciit, [and terrified with the fear of Hi'alh] bid him eiij«>yii 
wluil 'he would, so ho saved their Li\<'s. I’hen said the 
Hermit, ‘ You and yours shall hold your liands of the Abbot 

* of Whithyt and his Sueoessors, in this Manner; That upon 

* Ascension-eve f you, or some lor you, shall come to the \\^»od 

* of th(‘ Stray-Head, which is in Eskdnle-Sule, the same Day 
‘ at Sun-rising, and there shall the Olfieer of the Abbot blow 

* his horn, to the intent that vou mav kiu»w how to find him, 

‘ and he shall deliver unto >ou Wu.liam un Biejci', ten Stales, 

* ten Strout Stowers, and ten Yeddrrs, to bf‘ rut by you, or 
‘ those thateome for vou, with a Knife of a IVnnv Price; and 

you Kai.ph dk PiEitt.iK, shall take one and luenty oj each 

* Sort, to he cut in the same Manner; tuid >oii Ai.lathon sliall 

* take nine of eueh Sort, to he cut as nfon‘said; and to be taken 

* on your Backs and carried to the town of Whithy, and so to 
‘ he there before nine of the Clock of the same Day aforemen- 

* tinned. And at the Hour of nine of the ('lock, (if it he full 

* Sea, to cease that SerAire) as Inng^ns it is low Water, at nine 
‘ of the Clock, Uie same Hour each of you shall set your A7<iAcjf 
‘ at the Brim cif the Water, each Stake a Yard lioin anotlier, 
‘ and so Redder tl^em as wtfh your Yedtlvrs, and so stake on 

* ‘ each Side with your Strout-Stowers, that they stand three 
‘ Tides without remoAing by the Force of the Water. Each of 
‘ A’ou shall make them in several l^aces at the Hour afore 

* h 

* named, (except it he full SSea'^at that Hour, which A\heii it 

* shall happen to pass, that Senice shall ccase)j[ and you shall 
‘ do this Sendee in Remembrance that }ou did [most rruidly ] 
‘ slay me. And that you may the better call to Hod fr>r Re- 
‘ peiitanec, and find Mercy, and do good Works, the Officer of 
‘ Eskdale Side sliall- blow his Horn, Out on you. Oat on yon, 
‘ Out on yon, for tlw; heinous Cjiim* of a on. And if you and 
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* Snores'^ors Ja icfiisc tliis Ser\'i<‘e, so long as it shall 
‘ not bo full Sea, at that Hour aforesaid, you, and yonis, 
‘ shall forfeit all your Lands to the Abbot [of Whitby], or liis 

* Sii<;cfssors. 'J'hus 1 do entreat the Abbot, tliat you may 
‘ hare your Li>es and (vuods for this Service, and you to pro- 

* niise by your I’arts in Heaven, that it shall be done by you 
^ and your Successors, us it is aforesaid.’ And the Abbot 
said, I fjrant all that i/nu have snitly and u'ill conjirm it by the 
faith of an honat Man. Then the Hermit said, My Soul 
Ivw/eth for the Jjoidy and T do as freely forgive these Gentlemen 
my Deathy as Christ Jon u e the Thief upon the Cross .* And in 
the l*rcsoiii'(‘ of the Abbot and the rest, he said, Jn numus 
tuajty Dotnim’y vommendo spiritum meum: \a vinculis eniw 
inortis\ redemisti mCy DonUne veritatis. —Amex. 

And so he yielded up the Ghost, the 18th T)ay of Dec. 
nj)on wliose Soul God have Mercy.—AME^. Anno Donum 
IKiO. 

I’lioro is so romantic in this monkish 

story, that one is tempted to wish that it were 
true; (irose pleads strongly for its authenticity: 
but u e must not please the imagination at the ex¬ 
pense of truth; and 1 have no hesitation in saying, 
that the arguments which demonstrate the story to 
be fictitious are altogethci^ncontrovertible. There 
never was an abbot of Whitby called Sedman; the 
name in the talc is borrowed from that of Cedtrwti 
the poet; but the abbpt's name, in the year 1159, 
was liichafd. There was no Ralph de Percy, nor 
any other Percy, at that time lord of Sneaton; no 
Bruce that w us lord of ligglebarnby; nor, us far 
as can be discovered, any Allatson then in Fyling- 
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dales. Sneaton was then held hv tlie laniilv oT 

V * 

Arundel, aiwl I'ej^’lebarnby by that ol I berley; 
and in llie time of the abbot Kojier, the family of 
lhirri;;aii made up the horn.U'iirlh for Fyling’dales. 
\bove ail, we are sure, from elsarters and otlier 
doeiimcnts of imcjueslioiiable authority, that the 
service of lh(* horn^avth was performed by the 
homa'ters of l^unsley, Sleijj^hls, and other parN, as 
well as by those of Sneaton, ri»^lebamby, and 
Fyling^; and that it was performed loiij; Ijofore the 
time of this supposed lierniit. Nor can there be a 
doubt, that this supposed p(‘nance is a relie of ihi- 
ancient service of horng’arth, {is it is fierformed on 
the same day, and as the following* memoraiidiun, 
written on an imperfect leaf' at the beginning of 
the Register, but in {i much more modern hand 
than the contents of the book, clciirly proves their 
identity ; 

“ K\t'nc yt;er fhe Hoitigarth service vb to bo doouo 

“ nj>on llollio Thursday cMie.” 

Tho. Cockrill boinR Ktylifl' to th^ Abbot, did nioclo b\ 
sonnrise tl»o Rvm<*rt‘s, iJio Strangwayes, the Eldruigtoiics, 
and AlLetlBoas, (wliw voro bound to this service) in tlio Sti ve 
Head End by^\Uel-]Ioi;k. And^^o.said Cock’l did soe ov<>t\ 
one cutt duwrtjp \>ith u Knyfc (he appoynting the wood) m> 
nmche as Bhonlde serM-. From thence they cam, not flu* near¬ 
est way ; but, bnntiging them upon their backs, went a good 
way before lhe> cam iulo tlie way. So conimingi* to tho aa1(‘r 
at'the tow no, aiiil tlieio maid the hodg, which should stuml 
thrci- title , .nol tlu n llio ollic«‘) did blow. Onh' Hf>nu /hnn." 
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From lliis tlocuraent we learn, that the hortujnrlh 
service is the very same with w^liat is now called 
the plantituj of the penny hedge, and that the story 
of the hermit exi.sted in some shap^ prior to the 
dissolution; only, the service was then perfprmed 
by four families, whereas in our tale there are but 
three. ^ All the homao^ors have long ago purchased 
their exemption from this service, except one 
family, \iz. that which possesses the property of 
the Allatsons in Fylingdalcs; which continued in 
the family of Allatson till the yeur 1755, and has 
now for many years belonged to a family called 
Herbert; by w hom the service was duly performed 
on ascension-eve • (May 8) in this present year, 
18*19. It cannot be expected that a.penny, in the 

f 

present ihiy, can purchase a knife sufRcient to be 
used oil,the occasion, nor is it necessary to fetch 
the wood from the iStrayhead, or to have it deliver¬ 
ed by the bailiff; but the bailiff still attends to see 
the hedge planted, and the horn.continues to blow 
Out on them ! This part of the farce #as long act¬ 
ed by Nathaniel Wright, a. well-known eccentric 
character in Whitby, who died sixteen years ago. 
The pmny*kedge ds always planted on the east 
side of the Esk, within high water mark, a little 
below Mr. Smales's mast yard; where 4ihe ancient 
horngarth was probably mad^SV-!Ascension-day 
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buin^ rog’iilatcd by the moon, it can no\er be liiyli 
vater at the time fixed. 

A story an romantic could not CSC“l pc tlie pen 
of a Scott. Jt is pven in these intcrcstiug lines: 

m 

Then Whifby's nuns exulting toM, 

Haw to their hoii.se three buruns buhl 
* Must menial Kcnicc do; 

While honis blow out a note of Kliuiiie, ^, 

And monks cry “ upon youx uiime ! 

Tn wrath, for loss of sylvan game, 

Saint Hilda's priest yc slew.” 

** This on ascension-da} ; cacfi year, 

While labouring on our harbour-pier, 

Must Herbert, Bruce, and Percy hear.” 

Marmiuii, Canto II i:i. 

The numerous securities which guarded the 
property of the monks, were by no means suffi¬ 
cient to prevent disputes and litigations concern¬ 
ing their privileges^ and estates. Several*disputes 
of this nature are enumerated in the History of 
Whitby, Book ii. ,jjjjhap. 11. The curious memorial 
rejx)r<ling tlie settlement of various differences, 
between the abbot Thomas de Molton and Alex¬ 
ander m Percy of Sneaton, about the year 13]/), 
is there given at full length. One subject in dis¬ 
pute related to Kigmill, which Percy and his men 
had demolished>. having erected a wind-mill on 
the heights to the westward of it. Charlton s curi¬ 
ous mistake, in hirning the frind-mW] (anrarium 
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moh‘H(hnum) into a Las rendered this 

j)art of the dispute the more memorable. 

About seventy years after, the abbot and con¬ 
vent had a most exj)ensive law-suit with the rector 
ol‘ Lyth, backed by his patron the third Peter de 
Mauley, lord of Mulfjrave and higton. The rector, 
John ^of 'J'oeotes, maintained that bis parish, in¬ 
stead of being bonne’ed by Thordisa beck, extend- * 
ed to the r^'or Esk; and demanded the titl^es of 
Ruswarp, Dunsley, Aislaby, and other places 
within the limits of Whitby Strand. T^is.unjust: 
claim was successfully resisted ; but^not without 
great troiilde and t'xpense Ui our monks. In the 

^ I 

roll for 13114—5, eleven years after the action 
commenced, we find an entry of 44/. 13«. Id. 
charged as expenses about the cause between 
tliein and the yeetor of Lyth. ^ 

The abbots of Whitby had also contests with 
their superiors, the archbisho|j|; and bishqps, pro¬ 
ceeding from that endless source of litigatiop— 
tithes. The archbishop exacted his proportion of 
titiles from the property of the monastenes, even 
as from other possessions in his diocese; but it 
was agreed, that all the lands which the n^ionks 
held in their own occupation should be exempted; 

I 

and that only the lands which were held by Uieir 

• ^ * 

homagers and tenants sliould"^^bear'' this burden. 
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Thib aniiii.m'ment, A^lncli iip})lie(l to llio otlier mo¬ 
nasteries as well Jib to that of Whitby, continued 
in ibrce until the era of llic di<^so]ulion; and its 
consequences still exists tliosj' hinds which the 
monks held in their ow n hands at tlio time of the 
dissolution, culled their dvmcsno lands, being at this 
day exexUpted from the payment of titlies. As a 
conijgosition for the tithe of tish at Whitby, the 
abbot and convent agreed to pay tl^ archbisho]) 
3000 good herrings yearly; a payment \vhi« li is 
still contyiued: in addition to which, the arch¬ 
bishop receives yearly, for the tithe of hsh taken 
at Wbitbyand Robin Hood’s Bay, 100 good stock¬ 
fish or (1/. H.S. Hd.), 200 dried cod and ling, and 
four loads of fresh fish, of the best and largest 
l^packing. 

But the most terrible contest in wbicii our 
monks embarked w'as that carried on for some 
years v^tb the bisjj^op of Carlisle, respecting the 
titi^es and privileges of the church of (’rosby- 
Ravenswarth. In tins conflict, which appears to 
have ooft for more than that whole parish was 
Voiih, the fiercest passions were engaged, and the 
most disgraceful measures employed by both par¬ 
ties. Repeated appeals were made to the papal 
%>urt, where by dint of money each party success¬ 
ively prevaUe^ 9 and matters were curried to such 
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^‘vtrcinilios, tliul ;it one time the u^enls of the Car¬ 
lisle |)arty were exeomimiiiiciilecl; and at another, 

I he ahhot, prior, and otliere of the Whitby party, 
were laid under the same tremendous sentence. 
3'liis most expensive and disg;raceful contest an)se 
in the y<‘ar 12(12, and seems to have teiininated 
ahoiii Tour or five, years after. 

Ill the History of Whitby, Book ii. Chap. 13,1 
have ^iven a particular account of the officers o(' 
our monastery, with various observations respect¬ 
ing^ the monks. The chief officer was the ahhoty 
usually called the lot^d ahbot. He lived in‘ great 
style; having liis hall, his chamber, his kitchen, 
and other oftices, apart from those of the convent; 
and having pages, va&tiil and other sei*vants to 
attend him. During some reigns, the abbot ofS*" 

t 

AVbitby sat in })arliament, as a spiritml lord. Tlie 
last abbot of Whitby who enjoyed that honour, 
was Thomas dc Malton; aft^* whdfee time, this 
dignity was restricted to a few of the prii)cij[)al 
abbots in Hngland, hence called mitrud abbots. 

.Next ill dignity to the abbot was the prior; 
who had also his servants and his hoi'ses, and held 
the first place in the choir, chapter, and refectory. 
The subprior had also much authority in the con¬ 
vent. The general cellarer was tlie grand steward 
of the con\('ut, superintending tlicir estates and 
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possessions, lie had liib ndin;; lioiscs, Ins page 
to wait on him; and a suhieUiner to sissibt him 
There was also a kitchen-iellarev, who was stew aid 
of the kitchen, and mastei of tlie household. 
There was sometimes in adiTitioii to this officer, a 
refectioner, who sdperiittended the refectory. 

The preemtot or chantor conducted the sciviie 
of the choir, and acted as librarian ; in which scr> 
vices he was assisted by the subihauiot Tlie sa¬ 
dist j or secretafy,*VLided by the subsamsf, had the 
charge of the plate, vestments, furnituie of tlie 
altar, ornaments of the church, &c. The treasuni, 
or bvrsar, received and disbursed the money of the 
convent, and kept the accounts. The chambertaui 

* V (i 

took care 6f the dormit(»ry and its apjiurtenam cs. 
iiThe master-buUder, or mSster of the work^ surxe^ed 
all the buildings, and ordered the necessary je))aiis. 
The hostler, or hospitaller, attended the guest-liouse. 

It 

and provided for the enteitainment of strangcis. 
The infimiarer, agreeably to liis name, Was go\eiii- 
,or of the infirmary, and waited on the sick. The 
almoner disbursed the charities of the house. Theie 
was also in our abbey another officer, entith^d the 
master of the blessed virgins aUar, who conducted 
the j^ervice of the virgin Mary. 

* All these officei*s were monks; hut theie weie 
others who were usu.dly laymen. Such w.is the 




head cool', or cr»ok of the* convent; an office which 
for some time was hereditary in Wiiitby abbey, in 
the family of one Ilobert. Besides this officer, we 
read of the common cook, the abbots cook, and 
tlie cook of the inflrinary. The porter, who had 
usually a mhporier under him, had the charge of 
the gates. Besides the pages and valets who 
waited on.the abbot and other chief officers, we 
read of the page of the hall, and the page of the 
stable* It is scarcely necessary to notice the 
baker, the brewer, the barber, the miller, the 


huntsman, the poulterer, the swineherd, &c.; who 
generally lived without the gates of the monastery, 
many of them having wives and families. 

Amoi)|; the lay officers, the senescKall held a 
high rank, being a kind of sheriff, or chief consta-| 
ble, lor Whithy Strand. The ciiciit of the Jish-housc 
superintended an impoilant branch of the revenue 
of the abbey, and had a large salary. Our monks 
had also their attorneys, bailiffs, underbailiffs, 
market-clerks, foresters, verdurers, &c. 


vVmong the retainers of the abbey, may be no¬ 
ticed the priests,’ elmplains, deacons, and subdea¬ 
cons; wdio assisted in the devotional services of the 
monks, and supplied the neighbouring churches 
and chapels. ^ 

The number of the monks at Whithy, including 
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the officers wln) were members of tlie (•hiij)ter, tloes 
not appear to have exceeded forty. As thirlcei) 
formed a proper convent, on a small scale; which 
was probably the number at Hackness, at Middle- 
burgh, and perhaps at All-Sainls in York ; the 
regular number at Whitby appears to have been 
tiiree thirteena, or thirty-nhie, including the abbot: 
this being the exact number in tlie time of the 
abbots Richard 1. and Richard 11. In laUn* periods, 
th(i number was considerably smaller; tb(*re being 
scarcely twenty monks, officere included, residing 
in W'liitby abbey. 

The monks of Whitby were of the Be.nedictin<‘ 
order, whose dress wai black. Their discipline, 
according ^ the rules of the order, wits very strict; 
but it does not appear to^have been rigidly enforc¬ 
ed ; at least in the later periods of the monastery, 
when the monks were noted for luxury in food 
and dress, and fondness for worldly pomp, amuse¬ 
ments, and vain pleasures. 

The principal employment of the monks, ac- 

}f 

cordim^g to' their , rules, consisted in a constant 
round of devotions; divine service being performed 

in tbe monastery at stated hours, seven times a 

% 

day; besides a great variety of occasional services. 
Sonfe time was also set apart for study; and, at 
some periods, tlie interests of learning were not 
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no^It^cted. Yet our abbey did not furnish many 
individuals, after the conquest, distinguished for 
great piety or learning. In addition to those men¬ 
tioned above, there were scarcely any of the 
■ 

Whitby monks that acquired mucli celebrity, ex- 
cept Robert de Alnetto, master of the hospital at 
Spital-Bridgc, wlio became founder of the ceti at 
Jlode; ami tlie famous St. Robert of Kpares- 
borough, who became the first abbot of New- 
Minstcr, near Morpeth. 

A very ancient catalogue of the books in the 
library of our abbey, placed in the front of the 
Register, and jnobably draw® up in the time of the 
abbot Richard IJ, may serve to thn)W some light 
on the state (Sf learning in the age to which it be- ‘ 
longs. The librar 3 ^at that^period cannot be judged 
contemptible, if we make due allowance for the 
darkness of the times, and consider also the great 
value of books when they were all manuscripts. 

The hotiks are arranged in two division^, the 
theologicalj and the grammatical, or classical. The 
former consists of fiO volumes, some of which com¬ 
prise two or more works bound together. Most of 
the authors belong to the 4th, e^th, 7th, and 8th ' 
centuries; as Isidore, Aiiibrose, Rabanus, Gre|»ry 
IVazianzon, Musebius, Basil, l^iesarius, Ephmim' 
the Syrian, Kulinus, (^ussiun, Bede, and several 
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others. Whether the works of the (ii'cek writers 
were in the originiil, or only translations, eannot 
be known. Among the Greek authoi's Josephus 
occurs; but there are scarcely any of the early 
fathers, either Grtjek or Latin, except Origen; nor 
do we find any part of the voluminous writings of 
Augustine, Jerome, or Cyril. There arc. several 
volun|es of fflo'tscs, or commentaries, on various 
portions of scripture; some of decrees, canons, and 
rules; some,of sermons and homilies; but a greater 
number of the lives of saints. The grammatical 
department contained 27 volumes. Here we have 
the pleasure of observing the names of Homer/ 
Plato, Cicero, Juvenal, I*ersius, Statius, and Boc-a 
tins; accompanied, however, with several names of 
vefy inferior note. A^irgil, though not named, 
appears to have had a place in the library, as there 
is one volume called, ** The Bucolics.” Some 
elementary books occur, })articular]y, “ An Intro¬ 
duction to Arithmetic, and an Introduction to 
!•» 

Music, in one volume;” with which the catalogue 
^ closes. ^ 

In the 14th century, the intereks of literature, 
among the Benedictine monks, were materially 
promoted by the constitutions of pope Clement V, 
and of Benedict XII. In every monastery that' 
could support the expense, a master was provided 
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lo instruct llic monks in wliatare called tlie jirimt 
the sciences, viz. g^rammar, logic, and philosophy; 
and the visitors appointed by the provincial chap¬ 
ters were rccjuiretl to see this regulation enforced. 
It was also ordained, that out of every twenty 
monks, one should be sent to the univei'sity, to 

study theology, or canon law ; that in tlie choice 
« 

of such students, ..and in the branch of study as¬ 
signed to them, regard should be had to their age, 
their talents, and their natural turn ;.that the stu¬ 
dents should havei pensions remitted to them from 
their monasteries; and that such monasteries as 
neglected to send students, or to pay their pensions 
regularly, should be lined by the provincial chap¬ 
ters. When the students had obtained their de-. 

grses, and returned to their monastery, they were 

. « 

allowed to sit pext to the prior and subprior. Dr. 
Hugh Ellciton, who was abbot of Whitby from 
1437 to 1462, was one of those graduated monks; 

I ^ 

hut whether he had been a Whitby student, jj^r had 
belonged to some other abbey, does not appear. 
Tt was not uncommon for monasteries to recall* 
their students, just as they w'ere about to take their 
degrees, in order to save the expense of graduation. 
Instances of neglect in^ sending students, or 
paying their jiensions, frequently occurred. * In 
1343, it was rejiorted to the provincial chapter, ' 
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that the abbot of Whitby had nut sent a student 
during the first term; this, however, was not at- 
tiibuted to the abbot's neglect, but to the illness of 
the student who had been chosen. At the provin¬ 
cial chapter in 1426, it was found, that our abbot 
had not sent a student during a whole year;’for 
which neglect he was fined, along with other six 
delinquents of the same class. While such measures 
were taken for the education of the monks, there 
can be little doubt, that learning flourished more 
in the monasteries during the 14th and 15th cen¬ 
turies, than in the ages immediately preceding. 

When Leland was on his tour tlirough the mo¬ 
nasteries, a little before the era of the dissolution, 
he searched the library at Whitby, according to 
his general plan, and made extracts from some of 
the curious works which it contained: particularly 
from the “ Life of Si. Bege,” the “ Ijife of St. 
Hilda,” and a " Chronicle by an unknown autbor.” 
He mentions two or three other books; and, as no 
Aolume that lie names occurs in ilii* ancient cata¬ 
logue, except the Life of St. Hilda, we may infer 
thj^t the library had been much augmented. In¬ 
deed, it must then have contained not only more 
manuscripts, but many printed volumes. As the 
chronicle was anonymous, we cannot say whether 
it bad been written at Whitby, or purebased from 
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anotlier quarttir. From lieliimrs extracts, it ap¬ 
pears to have furnished sonie curious particulars, 
relating to the ancient state of Britain, the Roman 
roads, the names and boundaries of the shires, and 
other topics chiefly geographical. 

Whatever may have been the state of learning 
among our monks, there is reason to believe, that 
the state of religion was extremely low, especially 
towards the close of the monastery. Independent 
of other sources of information, the records of our 
abbey afl'ord suflicient proof of the worldly, selfish, 
and unchristian spirit, by which the monks were 
generally acliuited. They kept up the appearance 
of great piety, by their frequent prayers; but their 
services were more like the unvaried movements 
of a machine, than the acts of genuine devotion. 
They [lerformed them, not bccaruse they loved to 
abound in the service of God, but because such 
^vere the rules of their order; and hence, an in¬ 
crease in service was often inflicted as a punish¬ 
ment on delinquents. Their womhip was not the 
spontaneous devotion of a heart sincerely conse¬ 
crated to God, but the reluctant homage of a base 
and servile mind, willing to engage in a mortify-’ 
ing exercise, for the sake of advantages otherwise 
unattainable. It was not the cheerful obedience of 
sons, cordially attached to thmr heavenly Father; 
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but the painful drudgery of slaves, bending under 
the yoke at the call of interest. 

Nothing can be a clearer proof of the impiety 
of our monks, than the existence of Sunday fairs 
and markets, held by their authority, and under 
their very eye, for several ages. It appears from 
the charter of Henry VI. granted in 1445, “that 
the abbot and convent had been used, from lime 
immemorial, to hold a market, at Whitby every 
JiOrds day throughout the year;” and though the 
market was by that charter transferred to Saturday, 
and an act of parliament was passed three years 
after, to enforce a similar improvement over all the 
kingdom, still^tbe act allowed the sale of “neces¬ 
sary victual” on the Lord’s day, and suffered the 
Sunday markets to continue in harvest: so that this 
reformation was very partial. As the markets at 
Whitby were under tlie control ol the abbot and 
convent, their sanctioning this shocking violation 
of God's sacred diiy, demonstrates too forcibly a 
lamentable want of true religion. .It was not so in 
the days of St. Hilda and St. Cutlibert, \\bcn even 
the queen of Northumberland was not peiiniUed 
to mount her chariot, or perform a journey on the 
Lord’s day; nor did such a contempt of divine 
institutions appear even in the close of the Saxon 
periotl: but after the conquest, tliis impiety grew 



:ipjicc% till, in spito of some laudable uttempls to 
stoji its progress, it oversj)read the whole land like 
a deluge. 

As immorality and irreligion go hand in hand, 
we can have no doubt, that vice prevailed in vari¬ 
ous forms and to a great extent, among the monks 
of Whitby, as in other monasteries. We cannot 
give full credit to the reports of the commissioners 
of Henry VIII, respecting .the shocking crimes 
said to have b(>en perpetrated in the monasteries; 
much less can we justify the rapacity of that 
w orthless monarch, in seizing the property of the 
(‘Oilvents as his own; yet it is clear, that the 
monasteries in general hud become nests of wick¬ 
ed m^ss, rather than seats of piety and virtue, and 
deserved to be abolished as public nuisances. 

Wiiitby abbey was surrendered to the crown, 
Dec. 14tb, lt'>39; it being stipulated, that annuities 
should be paid to the monks, according to their 
rank, during life, or until they could be otherwise 
provided for by the king. The pension list fbr 
1<003 is still extant; by which it appears, that 
eleven Whitby monks then continued to receive 
their annuities: viz. John Hexham, late abbot, 26/.; 
Robert Woods, who had perhaps been the prior, 
8/.; Peter Thompson, another officer, 6/.; William. 
Nicholson, Thomas Thorpe, Thomas Hewit, and 
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Henry Barker, who were probably inferior ofTicors', 
5/. 6.V. Stf. each; John Watson, William Newton, 
William Froste, and Robert Tjtidley, private monks, 
61. each. There also continued to be paid yearly, 
61. 13.V. 4^/. for fees; and 100/. 6h‘. Ad, for pensions 
fjranted by the abbot and convent before the disso¬ 
lution; making in all, 188/. 5.s. 4d. paid in that 
year on account of Whitby abbey. As the name 
r)f Henry de Vail, tlue last abbot, does not occur 
in the list, lie must either have died, or have been 
otherwise provide for, previous to that year. John 
Tlexham, the former abbot, who had resigned in 
1538, was still liberally maintained. 

At the dissolution, the site of Whitby abbey, the 
manor of Whitby, and several parcels of the abbey 
lands, were let for 21 years to Richard (3iolmley, 
Esq., afterwards Sir Richard Cholmley. Before 

i 

the expiration of this lease, the premises were 
bought of the king’by John, Earl of Warwick, in 
1550; and from him by Sir Edward Yorke, in 
1551; of whom they were purchased by Sir Rich¬ 
ard Cholmley, the lessee, July 2nd, 1555. They 
have remained ever since in the possession of the 
Cholmley family; together with various rights and 
privileges, in Whitby and Whitby Strand, which 
had been enjoyed by the abbots of Whitby. 

AVhilc the lands were thus disposed of, king 



Henry reserved to himself the furniture, plate, 
bells, &c. belonj^ing- to the monastery; with all the 
materials of the building, which were to be de¬ 
molished and carried off. Tradition reports, that 
the bells of the abbey, having^ been shipped for 
London, sunk with the vessel which carried them,, 
on the outside of Whitby rock, and were never re¬ 
covered. " The work of demolition must have been 
very extensive, the materials meeting with a con¬ 
venient market at the town and port of Whitby. 
At some of the retired monasteries, such as Foun¬ 
tains, Rievaux, Rosedale, and others, most of the 
buildings were suffered to remain; there being no 
ready market for the materials: but at Whitby, 
scarcely any thing was left standing, except the 
bare walls of the abbey church. It would seem, 
tiiat Sir Richard Cholmley bought a great part of 
the materials, and that such part of the offices of 
tlie monastery as were allowed to stand, were alter¬ 
ed and remodelled by him to s^rve other purposes. 

The demolition of the walls of the abbey chur^'h 
was not attempted by the greedy plunderer, but 
was committed to the slow hand of time; and 
though that unsparing agent has done much to¬ 
wards completing the work of destruction, enough 
still remains, to bear witness to the extent .and 
magnificence of the venerable fabric. This church 
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is, as usual, of a cruciform shape; ami lias cxtencl- 
ed above 300 feet from east to v\esl, and above 1*00 
feet from south to north, in the line ol the two 
wing^s or transepts. The ruins, w hen described in 
the History of Whitby, Book ii. (’l!a]>. liJ, com¬ 
prised a great part of the central tnuer, 104 fei't 
high, supported by four massy tlnsi(n-ed pillars; 
the choir, or eastern part ol the chuj< \>, which has 
lost its south aisle; the north transept, inairly 
entire; and considerable portioni' of the nortii 
.wall of tbe nave, and of the western wall, or front 
of the building. Since then, the nioiddcrini; 
fabric has sustained a serious iniuiv hy the los'^ 
of the tower and its massy Pinal's, which fell with 
a tremendous crash, about one o’chick, P.M., <ni 
friday, June the d ay bef<n*e the death of 

George IV. There was no storm at the time, nm 
any thing likely to accelerate the disaster; hut om* 
of the pillars had been cracked lor several years. 
The hea]) of ruins thus produced in the centre, 
received an addition duiing tlie furious storm of 
January 7th, 1839, when an arch and pillar of the 

south wall of the choir fell down. The soutli wall 

1^ 

of the nave was overthrown about the year 17(12; 
and most of it is still lying flat on the ground. 
About 50 years ago, tbe nf>rtb wall of the nave 
was mufli more entire than at prcsi ut; and at 
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that time, tliere was a lar^e and elef,^ant' winclovr, 

' 'f 

with rirli tracery, over the west gate, which was 
the grand entrance. A south-west view of the 
niin^, taken at tlnit [»eriod, is here presented. 



With this view' ilie abbey, we may compare 
anotlier, on the ti page, taken from the north¬ 
west, al)out 20 you * ago, or a little more. 

In this large aim elegant church, erected pro¬ 
bably on or near the site of tin. ancient Saxon 
monastery, we can distinctly percoi^'e three differ¬ 
ent kitnls of architecture; the oldest appearing in 
the* choir, the next in the north transept and part 
of the north wall of the nave, and the latest and 
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most ornamented in tlie remainder of tlie ^fove, 
fomiing the western part of tlie church. The fii^t, 
which may have been built about the year 1170, 
is characterised by the plainness and strength of 
the workmanship, and the lancet windows, finished 
with nail-head and zigzag mouldings. The second. 



which may be dated about 1240, also exhibits 
lancet windows, but with richer mouldings; and 
it is distinguished from the first by a considerable 
increase of carved work; the brackets from which 
the arches spring being,grotesque figures, support¬ 
ing the arches on their sUbulders, and a great part 
of the wall near the ground being lined within by 
a beautiful arcade, or range of niches. The thii’d 

NT 

differs greatly from the first and second, being 









THE WEST ENTRANCE 
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hIijxL is called llie florid (rothic; and may be 
dated about 1350, or between that time and the 
year 1400. It is distinguished by large windows 
full of rich tracery work, and by a profusion of 
ornaments, on the arches, door-cases, buttresses, 
&c. The west front, where the principal gate was, 
has been the most finished part in the whole struc¬ 
ture; displaying beautiful tracery in the windows, 
and over the door; rows of pilasters, with hand¬ 
some ca])itals, on each side of the door, which was 
jRpproached by a flight of steps; numerous niches 
in the buttresses, where images have stood, with 
rich crocketted canopies over them; and eleganft 
pinnacles surmounting the buttresses and staircase 
turrets, on both sides of the gate. A view of the 
west entrance, in its present state, is here given. 

Tl le pillars of the arcades between the body of 
the cliurcli and its aisles, are nearly uniform in 
their construction, being all of the clustered kind, 
with' ca])itals rather plain; on which account, we 
may suppose them, or most of them^ to be coeval 
with the eastern part of the building. Each of 
the four great pillars supporting the tower was 
composed of a cluster of sixteen columns, -and 
each of the other pilhtrs has eight columns in the 
cluster. The two arcades of the choir, and the 
twt) rows of windows rising over each of them, are 
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ii<;arly entire; except wl)ere they adjoined to tlic 
central tower. At tlie upper row, where we see a 
number of heads and other ornaments, is a gallt'ry, 
or walk, in the body of the wrII, which has passed 
all round the building, not excepting the tow'er, 
and has communicated with the different staircases. 

The north aisle of the choir is still covered with 
the greater part of its vaulted roof, where we sec, 
in the intersection of part of the groins, some 
finely carved key-stones. In one or two spots are 
the mutilated remains of shields, which have boriu; 
the anas of some benefactors of the monastery. 

It is remarkable, that the have is not in a 
straight line with the choir, but diverges about 
five degrees towards the north. This anomaly, 
which is observed in some other ancient churches, 
could not he the result of accident or inattention ; 
hut must have been designed to aid the perspec¬ 
tive, or to serve some other architectural purpose. 

Besides Ibe high altar, which stood at the east 
end of the choir, and before which a lamp was 
kept continually burning, there were, as in otlit'r 
abbey churches, several altars or shrines, dedicated 
to various saints; and we find, that the north tran¬ 
sept, or the farthest part of it, was appropriated to 
the worship of the virgin Mary. This appears 
from an imperfect inscription on a pillar facing 
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I he north-east andf;, Uie remains of which are 
here (leliiicatcd. 



The inscription, as the reader may observe, has 
been confined to one of the small columns in the 
cluster; and the middle part appears to have been 
wilfully destroyed. Tradition ascribes the mutila- 
tion to an illiterate fellow, who expected to find 
treasure in this part of the pillar. This crime 
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against antiquity appears to liavc been coinmiticul 
aboiitor before the year 1730. I’lic chasm in tlie 
inscription has been supplied in various ways, as 1 
have noticed in the History of Wljitby, p. 342—3. 
Charlton's supplement is manifestly wrong, as is 
'also his notion, that the inscription related to .lohn 
of JBrompton, the histoiian, whom he supposes to 
have lived in our abbey above twenty yeare; 
whereas it is certain, that that abbot of Jorcval 
was from his youth a Cistercian monk, and there¬ 
fore was not brought up in our monastery, whicli 
was Benedictine. Sec History of Whitby, Vol. i* 
p. 343, 402. Vol. ii. p. 653, JS/'ole. Burton's copy 
of the inscription, for which he gives the same 
authority as Charlton gives for his, viz. that of the 
Rev. Mr. Borwick (misprinted Gorwood)^ also ap¬ 
pears to be conjectural and incorrect. Gent’s copy, 
which bears stronger marks of authenticity, reads 
thus, JOpSNNeS De BRVCOTON, QUONDKCO 
FSODVLVS DOCOINO DG-LS-Ppe, ms CO- 
LVC1DN38 eReXIT IN GDeTVGO 61 pONORGCD 
B6STe CD3SRI6—John of Brumton, formerly 
servant to Lord De-La-Fhe, erected these pillars 
in Ipverence and honour of the blessed Mary.” . 

The inscription, whether the trite reading has 
been preserved correctly or not, points out the 
spot where the virgin Mary w'ds worshipped in our 
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nbhey. That spot is jparlicularly mentioned in 
llie account of one of the tesUimentary funerals 
jierfonried here. In 14()1, Dame C'atharine Pliuse, 
of Whithy, by her wll, proved Feb. 21th, ordered 
Ik’i* sepulture at the place where our Lady’s mass 
was daily said. 

The most interesting remains of the painted 
that once graced the windows of the abbey, 
aj)pe:ir to liave belonged to this pait of the build¬ 
ing, as tht‘y bear inscriptions complimentary to 
the virgin Mary. They are two circular pieces, 
each eleven inches in diameter; formerly in the 
windows of a hoii'‘C in Church Street, but now in 
the museum at Uaby Castle, to which they wc-c 
presenh'd by William Skinner, Esq. One rcpic- 
bciits the childhood of Christ; the other is a me- 
moiial of hJs sulferiugs; and each bears an address 
to the virgin. A full description is given of both, 
in the History of Whitby; Vol. i. p. 348, 341). 
Seveial fragments of the painted glass have been 
put 111 the windows of the catholic cha}>el; but 
they evliibit nothing interesting. A small jiiece 
re|>re6cnting a parrot sitting on a sprig, formerly 
in a window in Baxtergate, is now in the posses¬ 
sion of .Tohn Holt, Esq. 

As the oilier buildings of the monastery have 
been totally demolished, it is not ea^y to say where 
10 
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they stood. A door in the north wall of the nave 
has opened into a porch^ from whence has been an 
entrance into a buildings on the ri^ht hand, close 
to the wall of th||iiare; the two larg^e windows of 
which, now remaining, have looked into that 
building, instead of being exposed to the open air. 
Here w6 may suppose the chapter-house to have 
stood, and perhaps also the vestry. The donnitory, 
or sleeping-room, might communicate with the 
south transept, as in some other monasteries; and 
the demolition of that building may have proved 
the destruction of that transept. The abbot’s hall, 
chamber, and kitchen, perhaps stood near the site 
of the present Whitby Hall; the square of the 
cloisters, the usual place of study^ might be to the 
north of those buildings, or on the south side of the 
nave; and the library would be near the cloisters. 
The almshouse probably adjoined to the field call¬ 
ed the almshouse close. The guest-house and tlie 
great kitchen may also have stood to tlie south¬ 
west of the abbey church ;^and the refectory, or 
dining-room, would not be far from the great 
kitchen. The brew-house might be in the same 
direction, on the, spot where an old brew-house 
still remains. The treasury and the great hall 
might be on the south side of the choir, or to the 
east of the abbot’s hall. The infirmary would be 
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placed at a dii^tance, j>crliaps towards the cliff, on 
the north side; where also the stables^ storehouses, 
and various other buildings, mio-lit be situated; 
there being many vesfiges of fotindations in that 
cjuarter. The kiln was probably below the alms¬ 
house close, in the spot called kiln-garth; and the 
fish-house would be nearer the river, perhaps 
where the present fish-house stands. 

Several of the benefactions made to the abbey 
were appropriated to the use of particular offices, 
or officers; as, to the almery, or almshouse; to the 
infirmary; to the precentor, for the use of the 
library; to the sacrist, the master-builder, &c. 
Some of these benefactions are noticed in the 
History of Whitby, Vol. i. p. 364—358. A num¬ 
ber of houses in Whitby paid an annual cess for 
2 )rocuring books for the library. 

No -sepulchral monuments ajfe now found at the 
abbey; but the wall surrounding the site, which 
has beem built with stones from the ruins of the 
monastery, contained till lately the fragments of a 
sepulchral record. That part of the wall having 
been blown dowm by strong winds, in the autumn 
of 1822,1 have had an opportunity of arranging 
the stones, wliich are now preserved at Whitby 
Hall; and can give the inscription more correctly 
than it is in the History of Whitby, Vol. i. p, 462, 
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Note. The remains of the inscription run thus: 
QVON pie TVMVLATVS MlLeS WTLIi.+ 

NOTe VOCATVS . AV6 . After the 

word AVe, thecj^ probably followed MARTA 
GRATIA PL6NA. The inscription is on stones 
that have formed an arch over,some door, perhaps 
a door over a vault below the chapter-house; and 
from the position of the stone that has been the 
key-stone, the supplement proposed wouhl exactly 
fill up the space which is wanting to complete the 
arch. . The first word QVON. is a contraction for 
QVONDAM, or the word may have been com¬ 
pleted on another stone that is lost. WILL, is 
the usual contraction for WIIjLIELMUS. 'I’he 
rhyme or jingle will scarcely admit of another 

Ik 

word between that and N0T6, else we inigiit sup¬ 
pose, that a stonh containing the suiiiame is want¬ 
ing. The inscription with the supplement, runs 
thus: “ Hem was foiinerlv buried a knight kno^^n 
by the name William. Hail Mary! full of* grace.” 
What Sir William Ihis^was, cannot be ascertained. 
It could scarcely be the abbot William, v\ho was 

i 

buried in or near the chapter-house; yet the in¬ 
scription refers, to some iincient interment, being 
probably writU^l^hen the arch was rebuilt. 

The cemetery or burying-ground of the abbey 
was on the north side, and perhaps also on the 
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east. Tn this cemetery, on .the north side of the 
at)bey clmrch, stood the cross, then a necessary 
appendag^e to a cemetery or church-yard; being 
connected with various religions ceremonies gen¬ 
erally practised. Tn 1474, John Nightingale, rec¬ 
tor of Sneaton, by his will, proved February Ibth, 
appointed his burial to be “ on the north side, 
before the cross." Vliis cross is most probably the 
same anci<uit cross that now stands in the open 
space called the Abbey-plain. Since the dissolu¬ 
tion, it has been elevated on steps, raising it to a 
beiglit of about 20 feet, and giving it the appear¬ 
ance; of a market cross. Many have supposed it 
be the ancient market-cross of Whitby, embrac¬ 
ing llie erroneous notion that the tow'n of Whitby 
stood o:i the east cliff. The arrangement of the 
j)reseiil walls, surrounding the site of the abbey, 
might serve to give currency to this opinion; the 
cl\»^s being without the walls: but these walls are 
mod(‘rii, and can give us no idea of the appearance 
of tiie jdace before the dissolution; and the cross 
itself may have been shifted from its original 
jiosition, which was probably nearer to the abbey 
church. If it really was the market-cross of 
Whitby, it must have been brought up hither 
from the niarkot-j)lace. 
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The top of this undent cross is considerably 
mutilated; as may be seen in the view here giyefe. 



Of late years, the Cholmley family have, witli a 
laudable spiiitf taken considerable pains to preserve 
the ruins of the abbey from further dilapidation. 
In 1790, a gentleftian named Smelt rebuilt one of 
the fallen pillars of the nave. 
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As a kind of appendaf^c to the monastery, we 
miy here notice 

TriE HOSiPlTAL. 

The ancient hospital of Whitby stood on the 
south-west side of the small bridg^e that is named 
from it Spital Brigg : the word spital being a con¬ 
traction for hospitaL It was founded in the year 
1109, by the abbot William de Percy, who gave 
to it tlie woody and thorny ground adjacent to the 
spot. The building was then very small, being 
intended at first merely to accommods^e a leper 
named Orine, who lived here by himself, and had 
liis provision sent regularly from the abbey. Afti'r 
him, Geoffrey Mansell, a leprous monk of Whitby, 
also lived here singly. On Geoffrey’s decease, the 
hospital was enlarged, for the reception of several 
pour pgoplc, botli heal^y and sick; and Robert 
dc Alnctto, formerly mentioned, w'as appointed 
master of the hospital. At his request, the abbot 
William gave for the support of the hospital, two 
oxgangs of land and a toft, at Honentun or Ho- 
ventun, perhaps Ilovingham; which premises were 
afterwards let to the abbey of Rievaux, at a rent* 
of r),v. yearly, paid to the abbey of W^hitby : the 
abbot ^>1* Rievaux also agreeing to give to tlie 
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Wliitby hospital, tlie old clothes of tlie hrdhrcii 
of his convent, every year at Martinmas. 

This hospital^ whicli was dedioated to St. John 
Baptist, seems to have become considerable; for 
the of lhe mastei'ship, which at first beloni^ed 
to the abbot, was afterwards held by the crown. 
The institution probably continued till the era of 
the dissolution. Some remains of the building 
still exist on the south-west side of Spital Bri«;’j;*-; 
particularly three small cellara, neatly constructed 
of hewn stone. 


Havinjr attended so long; to the abbey and its 
appeiidug;es, it is high time to take a view of the 
town of Whitby; and here I W'ould begin witli 

THE Sl’IlEETS. 

Jt is very doubtful, whether our town, during 
the Roman period/^ was so considerable as to have 
regular streets. In the 6eld be1?iveen the abbey- 
plain and the front of the eastern cliff, are distinct 
traces of streets, or rd^ of buildings; but it is 
uncertain, whether them are*so ancient as 

the time of the Bouian period, or even so old as 
the Norman conquest. Most, if not all of them, 
may be only the foundations of some of those ex- 
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touslvc ranges of buildings winch belonged to our 
iiiDiKisLory in its latest and most flourishing slate, 
l^iit of ibeiii, however, may mark the sites of 
buildings belonging to the ancient nunnery of 
Streonesbalh, or of equal antiquity. In the days 
of .Tliflcda, and for many years after, when some 
liundreds of nuns and monks appear to have lived 
at Streoneshalh, theic mbst have been great num¬ 
bers of secular inhabitants also; who had their 
dwellings, jjartly on the high grounds adjoining 
to the monastery, and partly on the banks of the 
river, where the present town stands. The latter 
would naturall y be the habitation of the seafaring 
j)art ol' the coininiiuity; and we know that there 
were vessels which sailed from this port in the 
days of ^IClfleda. 

It would appear from the documents noticed 
in page 83, that at the conquest, and for sonic 
time befofe, the name Priestby was given to that 
part of the town which stood on or near the site of 
the ancient monastery, while that part which stood 

below, along the banks of the river Esk, obtained 

\ 

the modern name Whitby. It is pretty evident, 
that the latter'was the most considerable, Ihiestby 
being only mentioned as an appendage to Whitby. 

Perhaps even at ll.at early period, the town of 
^Whitby began to assume the appearance of regu- 
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lar streets, on both sides of ilie river; hut the 
earliest notice of streets in Whitbv is found in the 
charter of the abbot Richard II, by which he 
erected the town into a free borough, in the year 
1189. At that time the town must have been 
considerable; and in the charter, which was after¬ 
wards cancelled, mention is made of four ways 
leading into Whitby; and it is probable, that these 
were the extremities of the four principal streets 
called gates or wags: viz. Haggersya/c, Flow erya/c, 
and ^axterya/c, on the west side of the Esk, and 
IsAvVgate (now Church street) on the east side. 
We find these streets beginning to bo named in 
the Register of the abbey, about thirty or forty 
years after that date. 

Flowergate is mentioned in a deed that was 
executed soon after the year 1220, and is noticed 
in several other documents prior to the year 1300. 
It was anci^tly called Moregatey the name having 
no connection with the word flowery but with the 
Sii^dn word plope, signifying floor. The name 
Flore.y Flcfra, or Florun^ (as it is in Domesday), 
was given to an appendage of Whitby manor, 
which appendage appears to have extended from 
Whitby towards Upgang, the name’ being pro¬ 
bably derived from th6 comparative flatness of the 
ground. The street leading to Flore was of course 
called Florcgutc. 
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Ifakclsougate, or Haggleseygate, now Haggers- 
gate, also occurs before the year 1300. It seems 
to ha^e f]eri\ed its name, from its being a haggled 
or iiTC'olar uav to the sea. 

Kirkgutc, or (Mjiirehgate, the derivation of which 
is ob\ious, occurs in the year 1318j and Church- 
stair-lbot is mentioned about fifty years after; so 
tiiat stairs leading i p to the church, from the 
iiorlli end of Kirkgaie, must have existed at an 
early j^eriod. Church lane adjoining to these 
stairs, must Ik* of equal antiquity. * 

Baxtergate appears to have received its name 
from a family of the name Baxter, who had pro¬ 
perly there iirevious to the dissolution of the 
inoiiast(‘iy, and for some years after. It is not 
named in the Whitby Register, yet it is probably 
as ancient as Haggersgate or Flowergate, though 
it might not originally pass by its present name. 
In the History of Whitby (V'ol. ii. p. 481—483, 
r)()l. Note), 1 have pointed out Mr. Charlton’s 
mistakes, respecting the name and age of Ihtt 
street; and I have recently obtained a still more 

•w> _ 

decisive evidence for the antiquity of Baxtergate, 
hy discovering that some property situated in that 
street belonged to tlje priory of Growmont. A 
deed executed in 1624, referring to more ancient 
deeds, relating to the property of Mr. William 
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Dotchon in Baxtergate, describes that pr()[)erty 
as then consisting of '' a Cottage and Garden and 
appurtenances^ abbutting on Baxtergate on the 

south-sonietymes parcell of the laundes and 

possessions of the layte dissolved Pryori^ of 
Gruundinont als Growmont.” The existence of a 
cottage fronting this street, belonging to the priory 
of Growmont, proves that the street must have ex¬ 
isted many years before the era of the dissolution; 
which is also clear, from the discovery of the re- 
mams of a very ancient building, that will be after¬ 
wards noticed, on the south side of the same street; 
and from there being “ burgess tenements” there, 
as well as in the other old streets ol' Whitbv. 

We may therefore reasonably sLi})post*, that 
Kirkgate, Flowergate, Haggersgat<*, ami Baxter¬ 
gate, might be the four ways alluded to in the 
charter of the abbot Richard. 

There was the more propriety in calling the 

S ects of Whitby at that era gatea, gaile^Sy or 
they were very unlike the streets of the ])resent 
day. When we speak of one of those ancient 
streets, we must not form in our minds the idea of 
a well paved causeway, with a row of contiguous 
houses on either side; but-figure to ourselves a 
kind of oj>en, irregular road, scarcely paved at all, 
with the lands on both sides divided into toils and 
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Lair tolls, each containinpf one or more houses or 
fotUi^es with some spar** intt'rvcninp^, havings a 
j^ardon or garth behind, and perhaps a small garth 
in front. Such were the streets of \\ hitby for 
many ages alter the time of the abbot lli<*hard TI; 
and while the streets were very irregular in their 
foirrt, the houses were for the most part thatched 
cottages, const HI ctea in the simplest manner, bear¬ 
ing no resemblance to the elegant mansions of 
modern times. 

if 

Besides the four streets above mentioned, then* 
are others that have obtained the name of or 
7/Y/f/s, but /liey aio probably of a less ancient date. 
Sandgat*’ is still the name of a street ninnijig 
north-ward from the east end of the bridge, par¬ 
allel to Church street; and formerly leading to 
the sjiiids that were wont to be on the east side of 
the harbour, below where Henrietta street now 


stands; a circumstance which ga\e birth to its 
name. This street is of coiisideraTile antiquity,^s 
is also the narrow street forming a continuation ol 


it to the south of Bridge sticet, called (irape lane, 
iiom tlie word grape or grope. Tue latter had 
hon Nps on both sides of it in 1692, and probably 
existed as a si sect long before the dissolution of 
the monastery, being the nearest way fi*ora the 
bridge to the south part of Church street. Bridg** 
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street, formerly called 13ridgegate, leildiug direct 
from the bridge into Church street, must be of 
equal antiquity. 

Hoggleseygate was not confined to the limits of 
the present Haggersgate, but was tlje name oClho 
whole street running along the river side, from the 
west end of the bridge towards tlie sea; and 
consequently included Staithside and the Crag. 
Parallel to this street ran another ancient street 
called Scategate, now known by the name (’liff 
lane, leading from Flowergate to the w. st cliffs. 

■ Scate lane, w'hich is also of considerable antiquity, 
was probably regarded as a continuation of Scate¬ 
gate; especially as the top of that lane, which 
now makes a sharp turn into Flowergate, might 
formerly proceed in a slanting direction towards 
the end of Cliff lane. The latter, according to 
Ciiarlton, was anciently called Wind lane. I have 
seen no document where that name occurs; and 
as it was named Scategate about the year 1000, 
or before, I suspect that in this, as in many other 
instances, he may have made a mistake. Yet 
mos{ of the old streets and lanes passi^l by dif¬ 
ferent names, at different periods. 13ridge street 
was called Bridgegate, and also Wayninan street, 
from a family named Waynman: Flowergate was 
sometimes called High street; the name Haggle- 
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seyp^ate passed into Hagglesgatc^ Haggisgate, and 
al’tcrwards Haggersgate: and the ancient name 
Kirkgate was exchanged for ilighgate, High- 
street, ('Jrossgatc, Southgate, Churchgate, and last¬ 
ly Church street. All these names occur in vari¬ 
ous deeds, between the years 1600 and 1700: but 
Southgate and Crossgate were used to denote 
different parts of Church street; Southgate being 
the soutli part, beyond Alders waste gaut, and 
Crossgate tl>c north part; the latter being nearest 
the Market-place, where a market-cross may be 
supposed to have stood. 

The streets now enumerated were the only 
streets in Whitby at the time of the dissolution, 
and for many years after. Bagdale^ which is the 
next in antiquity, did not assume the appearance 
of a street, till about a century ago. Bagdale 
Hall, which was sold by the Conyers family to the 
Bushell family ift 1595, was then described as only 

Here unto Whitbie.” It must also be recollected, 
that the streets of tfiat era were mere skeletons, 
(.•oinj)areil with the present streets. The town was 
not indeed, at the time of the dissolution, so con¬ 
temptible as Charlton makes it; who supposes that 
it then consisted of only ten or twelve houses on 
the east cliff, ten or twelve in Kirkgate,''and tenor 
twelve on the west side of the Esk! It must have 
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’1)6611 vastly laiger; for LeUnd, who visited it a 
fexr or two before the dissolution, calls it a 
g^ieate fi&char Toune.” and as he desig^nai^s Kobin 
Hood's Bay only “a Fistiiar Toiinlet," thonfjh up 
know from certain documents, that it then c( nUiii- 

> 

* ed above 50 houses or cottages, theic can be little 
or no doubt, that Whitby must have consisted ol 
more than 2Q0 bouses, ])eiha[)S moie lljki 300. 

In forming the stiecls, it seems to ln\( bctn the 
gcneial plan of the people of Whitby, to gift close 
to the n^er and to the sea. Had the l)wn hechi 
hudt a little highei up the Inei, it might have 
expanded itself on gentle declivities on l>oth sides, 
instead of being huddled into a nanow sp«ire 
between two steep cliffs: but the position uhich it 
assumed was more convenient foi bsheiinen and 

k 

manners, and allowed more facilities for a coiii- 


mumcatiOH betuecii the tuo sides of the nun, the 
bieadtii aciossfibemg shoiter. Bif|j||^des, as the touu 
depepded in graat measuie on abbey the ])eo- 
pie would wish to have their dwtillings in its im¬ 


mediate vicmity. »So desirous have the in habitants 
been to ^ n eim^t he edge of the water, “"that a laige 
poition of tbelnn bas been actually built on the 
sand. This is the oa^ with the whole of Sandgate 


and Grape lane, which aie often termed the T^ow 


streets; Witl^ ft part of Church stieet, and of 
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Biixtergatti, and tlie lower part of the anrieiit 
ITuj^glesey^iite. In dij^pfing out cellars or founda¬ 
tions, in these places, beds of sand are discovered, 
and ancient mooring posts have occasionally been 
found. That ])art of Church street where the 
Cockpit yard now is, adjoining to Alder's Waste 
(aaut, was anciently fnamed Fair Isle, perhaps 
from its i||ing occasionally surrounded hy the tide. 
In short, the wj^ole of the lower part of Whitby 
stands on land that has been gained from the sea 
or Jlie river. 

Some time after ^e year 
lishmcnt of the aliiS-works in the vicinity brouglit' 

a large accession of trade to the port Of Whitby, 

• # 



, when the estab-" 


.the town was considerably improved afid increas¬ 
ed : not by the formation of new^streets, but rather 
by tile orectiox^ of many new houses in streets that 
already existed. Previous to the ^^ear 1640, a , 
new Btaitb or quay being built south DudR)f 

llaggleseygatc, and named St. Ann’s f 
part of the street began to assume the sauIFimig^, 
and w'lis also called St. AnnVstaith street, or' 

ij * 

Ann’s street; wliich names W'ere afterwards super¬ 
seded by the modei^ name Sti^|||Rde. The n^n>w$^ 
lane leading direct from the bon^ of Flbwergate 
to the staith, was denominated St. Ann’s lane;. 

* I ^ 

and the sboit lane, parallel to that, a little fmther 


11 
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north, received tb<' strang^e^ designation of Hell 
lane. About the year 1600, the noith end of 
IJagglescygate, began to be termed the Burtry 
Crag, now simply called the Crag; and hence 
Haggleseygate, or ITaggersgate, being curtailed at 
both ends^ became a very short street. At a much 
later period, Scategate, or Cliff lane, was also 
shortened; the noith end, Mhich is the most 
elerated|^ being termed the IMouiit. 

At wbat time Bagdale began to be considered 


as a street, 1 bave^t ascertained ; but so late a&> 
the year 1740, it contained only a f(^w houses, all 
of which were on the soutl^side of the street. The 
extent appearance of^e town at that date arc 
well ascertained, a Plan a View of Whitby 
having been^jjjjj^ at that time, botih of which 
^ still extaCTT^i’he principal part of the Plan 
f may be in qne of Jthe extra plates of the 
Ilistory of Whitby, at page r056. TSfe ^iew of 
Whitby, which I hod not seen the History 
was published, is from the south, being taken from 


the high ground bey/ind Spital Brigg. 

tbeggpar 1761, street began to be 


foKaeditilll^ a nsl|||[»w ij||ppl^ted platfoim, run- 
*ning north-east fwm the Ch^|;t“®bi-ir-foot. The 


«'nlace^waB formerly called Hoggerlyth, or Hug- 
lathei perhaps from its ba\ing the appearance of 
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a hag or cut in the side of the cliff, near the « 
spot Inhere the latie^ o^ bargb of the ttionostery 
may have stood. In little mo^ than tv^ty ylfats, 
this new street, which is founded chiefly on alitm- 
shale, was menaced with ruin, both from the shoot* 
in^ of the cliff behind it, and the insecuilty of the 
foundations, which though supported in some 
places' u4th strong staiths, were shaken by the 
violence of the sea. In ^785, part of a battery 
Which had been erected Vt the extremity of the 
hag, considerably beyond of the ^ 

street, broke off from the cliflP,^M int^ itm ^ 
sea; and at the same time, a dCep fissttite Wail'otfii 
served to run along buHiind thhhouhes. 
in the night of i)eceififfiber 2^ 1 
catastrophe tiook place. A nej|(|||H|ii staitUMIk 
way about midnight, and tflb bniicG|||(|S Hast it 
supported,1fell with a IkmCi^dilh crai^ 
by large n)&sses of earth and stoUeSi m 
after 1)7 some adjacei||f houm. ilwxt day, 
sevend of th't'buildings'^ op^si^Mdae of the 
• street were buried ulider velnaiids oiVtrdL whtch 4 

shatterSdrbr 

sunk, as to became uninhabitable, the exMft of ^ 
the calamity was very giAt^ Fortulittely im 
were lost, the inhabitants being alarmed byiiiidcnt 
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s\ijjpttni)s of tlie appioju’liiiii^ disaster; but a great 
number of families lost tlieir babilJitions, and were 
dei>rived (»f tlieir all. IMany of the sliatteied 
bouses were afterwards rebuilt , yet IJenrietta 
street ne\er ^Ulolly recovered from the violent 
slioek; several buiblings ba\(’ since then been 
abandoned and taken floan^ and tfie upper part 
of the street wears a forlorn and mutilated aspect. 

While Henrietta street w^as building on the east 
side of the Esk, several new streets began to be 
formed on the west side, in situations far more 
pleasant and commodious. In 17f)2, a new' and 
elegant street, proceeding noitbward from the ti'p 
of Flow'orgate, began to formed ; and it was 
called Sikimier street, frcfflPihe name of the re- 
speWable Aim^who pnrehased the ground where 
it stands, formerly termed Fain«lale fields. 'J’his 
IB the juioat regulat street in tbe town, beijpg i>or 
fectly straight, and of a uniform breadthjj^hongh 
the lioute^ are by no means uniform in their ap¬ 
pearance.* J[t has no thoroughfare at the north 
end; but there are tU^o openings, cue of them 
c;|^'d Hunter street* communieaU's 

with Silver street; anipirer new street or lane, 
formed a few \earB later than Skinner slieet, situ- 
ated between*^that strert and Cliff lane, and riiii- 
iiiiig par.dlcl to b )th. On the west side of Skinner 
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street, several neat rows of houses run out at right 
angles. The first row, that is, the most southerly, 
is called llouth’s walk; the farthest is the Ropoiy 
walk; and twtJ intervening rows, with a cross row 
between them, form Wcllclose square. The long-^ 
est of these rows lias also obtained the name 

X 

Spring street. ^ Behind the upper end of thk 
street, a row of neat houses has been built a few 
years .ago, and named Clarence place.. /I'he whole 
together are often designated by the original name 
f>f the ground, Farndale fields. 

A few yf'jirs after the formation of Skinner 

street, that beautiful street railed the New Buihl- 

* 

ings, or King street, Ifeegan to be erected. This 
street* which is the^^llest in Whitby, runs west¬ 
ward in^ a line with Flower^^j^x and at right 
angles to Skinner street. It cit&isists only of one 
row ifif houses'; but all of them are handsome, and 
some^xnagnificent. They front the south, on which 
side they have small gar^lehs, or ornamented grass- 
plots; and there is a'Commodious hack strt'ot, 
behind wliich are several extensive gardens.—A 
short but neat street, called Poplar row, opens into 
this back street, near‘^P'east end. 

L 

While these new streets have been gradually 
forming, the old streets have been greatly improv¬ 
ed. Bagdalc lias become one of the finest streets 
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in Whitby. The north side, in particular, which 
has all been built within the last 60 years, may 
vie with'thc New' Buildings in efei^anre, while the 
situation is more sheltered anil somewhat roman- 
tic. The view of the town given in the Froiiiis- 
piece of this work, shews this side of Bagdalt;, with 
* part of the New Buildings and of Flow ergate, 
towering on the high ground beyond it ; and the 
abbey and church appearing in the distance, on 
the other side of the Esk. Many good houses, and 
rows of houses, have been also erected on the 
south side of Bngdale; one row^ is called Bagdule 
terrace; another behind it is named Prince’s place. 
In Scate lane also, a row of handsome dwellings 
has been built where the late theatre stood, and 
bears the name Shakspeare's walk, ^ 

Whitby was considered as a '' well built town” 
in the reign of Charles II. It might be so for that 
age, but it Was poor insignificant when com¬ 
pared with the present Itown. At that era, and for 
a long time after, the houses, with a few excep¬ 
tions, were but thatched cottages, and the streets 
were dirty and incommodious. The windows were 
all of l^l^e diamond penny panes, or small oblong 
twopenny panes. The first sashed window was 
put up about the year 1725, and both town and 
country gazed at it as a prodigy. The vents of 
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houseSi then esteemed good» were from 40&‘. to 6f. 
yearly: nor was there one let so high as 10/. till 
the year 1740, though ^several of the inhabitants 
lived in bouses of their own of greater value. The 

k 

streets, being then without pavement except at the 
sides, were worn deep and hollow ^ and the waste 
water liaving no drains for its reception, formed a 
current in the mids', where it sometimes stagnated, 
In the winter season, the streets, especially at the 
entrances of the town, were scarcely passable; 
but, for the accommodation of the inhabitants, 
some of the principal streets had narrow walks, 
paved with dags, in front of the houses. These 
walks were most remarkable in Flow'ergate, espe¬ 
cially on the south side, where the pavement was 
greatly Elevated above the middle of the street, 
w ith steps descending from one part of the walk to 
another, and other steps at different places, leading 
<lown to the street. The hij|h walk at the top of 
Scate lane, may give us some idea of tlie form of 
those pavements. It was not till after the year 
17^i0, that our streets were materially improved, 
and began to assume that respjpctablc appearance 
which they now wear. Since that time, a great 
proportion of the oldest houses have been rebuilt, 
or modernised; the thatched cottages have given 
place to neat and commodious dw^ellings, roofed 
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'With tilos; !Ui(i, Ixisulcs the addition of wliolc 
streets ahovcmentioned, the town has been adorn* 
cd with nundiers of new' and stateJy mansions. 

Anioii^ the ihiprovenienis made in tJie stree^ts 
within the last 80 years, the forming* anil pa\ing 
of the south part of Church street may he noticed, 
TJiere WJis road there for carriages, except wIjcii 
the tide was out. Horses went up the bank, called 
AVcselden l)ank, behind the. Seamen’s Hospital, 
and proceeded towards the foot of (ireen lane by 
a [)utli adjoining to the ropery; W'hielj path was 
anciently called Almshpuse-close lane, and some- 

or staith, in the front of the houses, by which focit 
passengers went toivards Saltpan well. They en- 
tere<loii this walk by a turnstile, a few yards north 
from the^})resent opening ,at Boiilby bjink. '^i'his 
staitb, or walk, was Ciilled Joseph Wood’s stallh; 
and tliis j)ariE of Church street was frequently call- 
ed Wood's fjuay, or WTood street, and someiimes 
Saltjjaii. It contained very^few houses in 1710, 
and /pi* many years after. The street is now wcdl 
])aved, and there are several good houses on llie 
east side, and large clustere of houses, rising in 
terraces on the sloping side of the cliff; particu¬ 
larly Ripleys buildings, and Smales’ buildings; 
whi< h last are new and commodious. A neat row 


times jSwinegate l£^> Tliere was a raised walk 
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of houses, called Prospect row, has also been're*- 
ceiitly erected on the south side of Green lane. 

Another great improvement in the streets is the 
formation of the Quay, extending from the north 
end ol’ TTaggersgate to the west pier, and now 
loniiing tlie front street of the Crag; an improve- 
meiit which took place above ^00 years ago. form¬ 
erly the tide came c'ose up to the lowest.row of 
Ijouses the Crag; and there was no passage at 
high water from Ffaggersgate to'the pier, but by 
the elevated narrow lane running along the Crag, 
having steps at both The formation of the 

coTivcniei it street, now iSlkdii^^to the west pier, 
has made the back part of theiower houses of the 
Crag to become the front; but this irregularity is 
fast disa]ipearing, new bouses being built fronting 
the (play, while old houses are receiving new fronts 
on the same side. The level of this street has in 
tlic present'year (18159) been raisedfinore than 
two feet, to ])revent its being overflowed by higli 
tides. '% 

besides the jirincipal streets and buildii|g)$ of 
Whitby, now mentioned, it may be proper to 
glance at a few more: such as. Paradise rowh a 
secluded sjiot between Staithside and Cliff lane; 
the J’addock, a cluslt'r of buildings betw een Clifi* 
lane and Siher street; and, on the side of 
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tlie Esk, Tate hill, a kind of semicircular street, at 
the lower end* of Henrietta street; Ellerby lane 
(formerly Anningson's lane), running from Church 
street into Sandgate; Brewster lane, leading from 
Church street to the Fish-hous%; ,,and the New¬ 
way, another opening on the west side of Church 
street, which, notwithstanding its name, is rather 
old and unsightly. 

The ancient streets of Whitby, with the excep¬ 
tion of Flowergate, are, iii most places, inconveni¬ 
ently narrow : and in former times, those near tlie 
rivef'^re incumbered with wooden buildings pro¬ 
jecting dver them. About 70 years ago, these 
incumbrances were-^removed, approaches to the 
bridge were widened, and other improvements 
adopted. the changes now in progress, under 
the management of the Commissioners for the 
improvement of Whitby,” according to an Act of 
Parliament obtained in 1837, are still more im¬ 
portant and beneficial. The approaches to the 
bridge are now wide and commodious, while 
several elegant shops and dwellings have been 
erected in the east Bridge-end and Sandgate, on 
the one sid^; and at the north end of Baxtergate 
and in the Old Market-place, on the other. The 
Commissioners are also authorised, to round the 
turning from Bridge-street into Church street j to 
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widen the western entrance into BogdalCj and 
make a new road from tlience into the Stakesby 
road; and to effect several other valuable improve-. 
ineiits, so^e of which have been partly accom- 
j)lisljed. 'File principal streets are now well paved,' 
ami are miicli better cleaned than in former times. 

Further improvements are still wanted such , 
as a w ider and gentlei descent fron^lowergate to 
the bridge; and a nearer and better way from 
tlionce to Whitby church, and to the Scarborough 
road, instead of the present circuitous and steep 
ascent by Green lane. These, with other imlprove- 
ments, w e may hope ere long to witness; in the 
mean time, we n^Ust be thankful for. what has 
been effected. 

Of the benefits lately obtained by Jthe town, the 
lighting of the streets with gas lamps, u one of the 
if most considerable. Fifty years ago, the lighting 
of the town',,was projected; but it Was on the 
evening of Nov. 11, 1825, that our streets were for 
the first time lighted up, through the spirited 
exertions of the Gas Company, formed that year.. 
Towards this valuable undertaking, our talented 
townsman, Mr. Gideon Buck, greatly contributed, 
leaving ingeniously constructed an apparatus for 
making gas, to light his own shop and house 
shewing how' the process might be successfully 
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carried on. Oil ^as was first used, to encourage 
tlie Greenland trade; then rosin gas; but coal 
gas is now used^ as^£e most econoihii ah The gas 
house, a handsome stone building, stands near 
Saltpan well: a new gasome^fe*,* for the better 
accommodation of the west side of the Ksk, lias 
been' recently constructed near the north end of 
the Crag. The company have sold their works to 
Mr. James Malam, who furnishes gas for lighting 
dwelling houses, shops, chapels, as well as 

for the public lamps. The latter hspfe been greatly 
increased by the Improvement Commissioners. 

The houses in Whitby are genemlly well built; 
and many of th^ recently erected are handsome 
stone buildingS; cohered with slfites. A taste for 
such buildings is likely to increase; and the beauty 
of our streets will thus he advancing, while the old 


brick walls and tiled roofs gradually disappear. ^ 
^^he river Esk divides the town of Whitby into 
two parts nearly equal. The eastern IRillf is three 
quarters of a mile in length; but is very narrow, 
its greatest breadth being less than 150 yards. 
The western halt which is the largest, is Jialf a 
mile in^^gth; or, if we consider the, straggling 
houses between Daxtergate and Boghall as form¬ 
ing a part of the town, it is a mile in length: and 
its greatest breadth is above one third of a mile- 
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1 may close this account of the Streets^ a^d of 
the^ town in ,general, by observing, that Whitby, 
or more s;|Kict{|r speaking, the abbey, is situated in 
^>1° 2i)%24" north latitude, and in 35' 59" west 
lon‘>:itiidc. , ^ # 


THE POPULATION. 

As the indliasc of the town and of its popula¬ 
tion would naturally advance together, the re¬ 
marks aj)pli^"‘<l to the one may gi^ some idea of 
the otln r. 

TJ^e number of the inhabitants of Whitby, dur¬ 
ing Ic time of the monastery, cannot be ascer- 
* 

taiiied. It could not, however, be so small as 

t * 

some have supposed j for the charter of the abbot 
Richard 11, dated in 1189, erecting the tovr|i into 
a borouglrj^iniplies that it was then considerable. 
Perha})s at that era, the population exceeded 500. 
llefore the dissolution of the abbey, it seems to 
have reached double that number; for, from the 

m 

stiiteincnt given above, in p. 158, respetiting the 
size of the tou n at the time of the dissmution, we 
can scarcely suppose the population to have been 
less than 1000. 
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The number of inhabitants can be better ascer¬ 
tained since the year 1600, from the documents 
supplied by the parisfi registers, which commence 
in 1608. By the calculations given in the History 
of Whitby, VcB ii. p. 510 —523,fit appears that in 
the 1610, the^^^)lunber of inhabitants was 

neai^pl500; and thwl^ore^^^|e year 1650, it had 
increase to nearly S500$^jM^h lapid increase 
^as owing prii^ip&lljr to the establishment of the 
alum-works inHhe vicinity. 

From 1650 to 1700, the increase in the popula- 
tion^of Whitby was less'^pid; for in 1700, the 
niim^r o&inh^itants wa?!ittle more than 3000: 
hltt the year 1750, it?i|^reased to about 

5000.' JDuring the next 40 years, the increase was 
more rapid than ever. About 1780, the popula¬ 
tion might be estimated at 8500: und about 1785, 
or before 1790, it began to exceed It),000; a rapid 
inAuiJof Beanus(|"and others having taken place at 
the close of the American war, when a number of 
latge vesi|l|||||\)eing discharged from the tiaiisport 
service, w^jjjFemployed in the Greenland whale- 
6siiery. Perhaps about 1790, the population 
might reach 10,500, or even approach to 11,000. 


This may he regarded as the maximum of our 
population; for at the breaking out of the French 
war, when most of the large ships employed in the 
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fisliciieb were again sent into the transport service, 
the )) 0 ])ulatLon as considerably diminished. The 
dec lease, however, was not so great as to reduce ^ 
the number much below 10,000. Hence, as on the 
one hand, the caUbulations of Charimn, who made 
ilu' population to be the year 1776>and 

o( Cnbson, who made it ^mjjRO in the yeaiSl782, 
ate gio^sly exaggef^fij^; sain the other hand, in 
the jiailiami ntaiy returns of 180) atid 1811, which 
Hcluced tlie population below 8,000, it is greatly 
iiiideiiatcd. 

If 

'i'lie iinteitainty w'bC6h had prevailed on |^is 
subject induced the author, when preparing'^the 
llistoi^ of Whitb|y«,to take a conect actant of 
tlie population, not in the vague way of blowing 
so many jiersons to every family, but by ascer¬ 
taining the prccitiQ number belonging to each. ^ 

The following libstiact exhibits the state^of the 
jiopulation, taken in March and 181'^ ^ 


iiiduding BrewstPi lano,"^ 
till i\ iiu*l thf huusttS mur. 

Sj it il I iidit ) 

Po j] hoiiv (not rli\ isi) 1e into t'uiiilu s) 

<ti in IIII SaiuU^, Bnrlgi «<tTe(L,| 
1 iUi1\ laiK un^HjvitcUplau ) 

He Ullt Itll StlLLl 

late lull (Imiili lin<, uith ctu houws) 
ui ar tLc \l 1 (} J 


laik. 
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1750 

1341 

— 

C2 

5H 
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502 
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CrR(;, iududing the Quay. 

Hfl^wer.'igarp, with PiutiHise i-oar . 

StiuiiiRide, SU Anu'e luue, Markeuiilooe.^ 

and Bfidf^jid. ^ 

Chlf laiiA, with the Mount, and the Pudddck 

Flo wer^ate. 

Silvur HtixHit, Skinner ativet, New- Build-1 

fA(i{e) and Fanidalf^elda ....i 

Baxtergate. 

Sr-ato Inuct, and BaKdale. 

$liii> ya:|^y Buf^holl, Stakc'-by, fialdhv. ) 

laiie,,!^.( 

Ituswurp Poortiousc. 

West side of tlie Esk 

Total l*r>]iulalinii of ^"hithv .... 
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ij :‘s 
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to the town, ;inioniitocl in 'vShJ, ir) 10X03 souls. 
The amount in that yojir inutjt iiu\c Ijoro orcutcr 


thaR in some precedin'? years, owing- to the iiiflir: 
of seamen and others at the close of the Proncli 
war; though that influx was considerably less 
than that which occurred after tlie jicacc of 1782. 
Perhj^)s in some of the years between LSOO and 
1815, the population would scarcely exceed 9500. 

Since ISlfl, the pt)j)uIation has increased very 
slowly, the amount in 1S21, according to llie par¬ 
liamentary return, being very little i^jore than the 
number in 1816. The whole population in 1821, 
amounted to 10,435 souls; being an increase of 
only 232. The number of families returned in 
1821, is 2508; the number of inhabited houses. 
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17->3; tlie iiun/^er of empty houses, 36, including 
7 in t!ie township of Ruswarp. 

The census taken in 1831, by Mr. Geo. Ijynass 
for Whitby, and Mr. Geo. Watson for Ruswarp, 
makes the po[)ulation of the town almost the same 
as in 1821, tlie number bein^ I0,42ih To give a 
better idea of the present state of the populution, 
ii table of the ba[ visin'*, burials, and marriages, 
bikcii froT” rli - peris'll re^i^Mir, for the last six 
^ ears, . 'ie, t' >el; , ee 


' 11/ •>. 
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1 il 
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— 

y? 

lir» 

97 


!sy7 I 

yi7 

IWO 1 

IVH 


744 

800 

505 


Fix>m liiis table it will be found, that the aver¬ 
age annual number of births, for those six years, 
is 321; of funerals, 257; and of marriages, 94. 
During the ten years preceding, the corresponding 
averages are 334, 261, and 89. In the six years 
before these ten, the average numbers,were, 362, 
215, and 106; as may be seen in the former 
edition of the Picture, p. 177. In the six years 
preceding 1817, the averages were, 308, 228, and 
107. From 1801 to 1810, inclusive, the corre¬ 
sponding averages were only, 290, 202,, and 87: 

12 
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but from 1791 to 1800, they were, 323, 255, and 
97; and from 1781 to 1790, they were, 324, 298, 
and 110. The greatest number of births recorded 
in one year is 384, occurring in 1821; the next 
greatest is 3'?'0, which occurs twice, viz. in 1S17 
and 1818. ,The greatest number of marriages in 
one year is 134, registered in 1785: the number 
in 1797, was 120; and in 1820, it was 125. The 
greatest number of burials in one year, is 375, 
occurring in 1789; in 1820, the numlu-r is 374. 
In 1833, the number of persons interred was 333. 
including 114 who died of tlr^ cholera: and it is 
remarkable, that the number in 1834 is only 198, 
the smallest annual amount since 1810. It would 
seem, that the epidemic bad proved fatal chiefly to 
those who, in the common course of events, would 
have died during the next twelve montlis. 

Many instances of longevity have occurrt>d hei^; 
some of which are noticed in the first edition, p. 
178, &c. Not a few others have more recently 
appeared. In 1825, died John 8edman, of Ug- 
thorpe, aged 100 years. *His father attained tlie 
same great age; and they were prqjiably of the 
kindred of William Sedman and Ann his wife, 
who died, the former in 1703, aged 110, and the 
latter in 1702, aged 111; having lived together 
90 years us man ajid wife. In 1826, INIr. and 
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Mis Scott, each aged *^4, were buried in oflie 
giave, having died within a few hours of each 
other, aiti i being 6G years man and wife. A simi* 

lar instance occurred in the case of the late Mr. 

« 

and Mis llslieiwood, who lived together 62 years: 
the latter died Nov. 1, 1H29, aged 91; the former, 
Jan 17, 1831, aged 92. About 40othets have died 
at oi in ar Whitby, of the age of 90 and upwards, 
within the last 1-^ yeais: and besides John Sedman, 
at least five moie have attained the age of 100, or 
upwards, viz. Dorothy Burley, of Huswarp, who 
dit*d in 1826, agi'd 100 >ears, and about 2 months; 
T'lancis Knaggs, of Sleights, who died in 1828, 
aged 10-'); William Sneaton, of Aislaby, who died 
in the same year, aged 103; Tsauc Dobson, of 
Mickltby, who died in 1829, aged 100 years and 
9 months; and Philip Lawson, df Whitby, who 
died in 1833, aged 104, 

The lemarkable fact, noticed in our former 
edition,}). 179, that five persons of one family, of 
the name Ellman, natives Of Barnby, the lasj of 
whom dicd in 1822, attained the age of 90, or 
u]>vvards, deserves to be here repeated: their re* 
spective ages were 90, 92, 93, 95, and 98. 

The rents of houses are more moderate in 
Whitby, than in most other towns of the same 
siz(‘. Small tenements are let higher in propot* 
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tion than large houses, there being few below 3/. 
yearly rent. Middling houses are from 11. to 12/., 
or more; good houses from 15/. to 20/.; and houses 
of a superior class, from 20/. to 30/., and upwards. 
The best houses are seldom let, being generally 
occupied by the owners. The W’hole rental of 
Whitby was estimated in 1814 at about 10,000/. 

Within the last three or four years, more correct 
lists have been procured, of the rental of property 
in or near Whitby; a new valuation of the greater 
part, having taken place. ^The rental of Whitby 
township, as valued in 1837, exceeded 12,000/.; 
including abovef 270 bouses, or tenements, of the 
annual rent of 10/., or upwards. The rental f)f 
Ruswarp township, valued in 1836, was more than 
10,000/.; comprising 250 houses, tenements, or 
farms, of 10/., or upwards. No recent valuation 
has been made of the township of Hawsker cum 
Stainsacre; but its rental is also estimated at 
10,000/.; and it contains above 100 houses, or 
tenements, of the yearly value of not less than 10/. 
The' gross rental of the three townships' will, 
therefore, amount to 32,000/.; and that of Whitby 

and its immediate environs^ excluding the remote 

* 

poitions of Ruswarp and Ilawaker, may be stated 
at 24,000/. 



THE BRIDGE. 

Having viewed the town in its two grand di¬ 
visions, it is proper to notice the biidge across the 
Esk, forming the communication between them. 

Cliarltoii and others have fancied that, previous 
to the year lf)2o, W hitby bridge was^at Boghall; 
and it is well known, that there was once a plank 
bridge for foot passengere, adjoining to the ford 
at that place. But Whitby bridge has occupied 
its present site from time immemorial: it probably 
existed, in some form, during the Roman era; 

.Vi 

and its existence in the palmy days of the ino- 
i^astery is placed beyond a doubt. Frofn docu¬ 
ments belonging tcj the Cholmley family, of which 
ail abstract, furnished by Henry Belcheiy^ Esq,, 
was published in the Whitby Funorama, Vol. ii. 
p. 200, it appears that, not only at the dissolution 
of the abbey, but anciently, time out of mind, 
there had been a draw-bridge here, and bridge- 
masters, who collected the dues for vessels going 
above bridge, and the rents of several tenements 
erected on the frame-works of the bridge: for our 
bridge, like the ancient London bridge, was then 
incumbered with tenements built on it, some of 
w'hicb extended across its whole breadth, leaving' 
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an arched passage below. The dues produced on 
an average, 6/. yearly, and the rents 5/. lOs. In 
the year 1628, it underwent considerable repairs, 
at the expense of the town and the county; hut 
t!ie cumbrous buildings which projected over it at 
both ends, were not wholly removed till the } ear 
1766, when it was entirely rebuilt, with stone ])il- 
lurs, at an expense of 3000/., defiayed by tlje 
county. The appearance of the bridge, as tiicii 
improved, is here represented. 



Although greatly superior to its predecessor, 
this bridge was found to have several defects. The 
passage in the centre was too strait for ships of 
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larjve burden; the leaves and tackle were often 
j^oing wrong, and much damage was ftfequently 
done by their getting entangled in the rigging of 
vessels. After many expensive repairs, it was pro¬ 
posed, about the year 1813, to have a new bridge, 
on an improved plan, the leaves to move hori¬ 
zontally, instead of being hoisted: and a plan dnd 
estimate of such a bridge, prepared by the late 
Mr. James Peacock, then engineer for the piers, 
were exhibited at the Quarter Sessions; but owing 
to the great expense, calculated at 8000/., the im¬ 
provement postponed. After 20 years more 
had elapsed, this valuable improvement was at 
length adopted. In 1833, it was resolved by the 
Justices of the peace for the North Riding, to re¬ 
build the bridge, according to a handsome model, 
designed by our ingenious townsman, Mr. Francis 
Pickemell, engineer for the piers; the commis¬ 
sioner for the piers concurring and assisting in 
this great undertaking. The contractors, Messrs. 
Craven of York, commenced their operations on 
the 20th of June, 1833; but much time being 
requii'ed for demolishing the old structure, exca¬ 
vating the foundation, driving piles, &c., the foun¬ 
dation stone of the main pier on the west side, was 
not laid till the 1st. of .Tanuary, 1834; and the 
foundation of that on the'east side, was laid on the 
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20th of June, exactly a year alter the commence¬ 
ment of^he Woili. The undertaking was com¬ 
pleted in 183^, to the no small satisfaction of tlie 
public, at an expense of about 10,000/.; and tlu^ 

■4i 

new bridge was opened by a grand procession, with 
banners and music, on the 2/>th day of ^larcli. 

The annexed view of Whitby from tlie Angel 
Inn yard, shews a part of the new bridge on the 
left, while on the right is seen the house of Mr. 
Walker, (where the celebrated Capt. Cook resided 
as an apprentice), directly under the towers of 
the abbey. 


THE HARBOUR AND PIERS. 

The PoRt of Whitb^, whatever it might })e in 
tlie Roman and Saxon {periods, must liave been of 
some consequence at the restoration of the monas¬ 
tery after the conquest; for it was expressly given 

I." _ 

to the monks by the Percy family, and great care 
was taken to have the grant repeatedly confirmed, 
by royal and other charters. Perhaps in the early 
times of the monastery, the only facilities wliich it 
furnished to shipping, consisted of a few mooring 
posts, and one or two landing places, partly form¬ 
ed by nature, and paitly improved by art. Yet 
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jjiers began to be erected long before tbe dissolu¬ 
tion of iljc monastery, and perhaps the yearly 
making up of the homgarth had some connection 
with the repairing of a pier, quay, or landing- 
place. Leland, who visited Whitby some time be¬ 
fore the Ihssolution of the ^monastery, states, tliat 
there was " an havenet holp with a peere,” and 
that a new quay and port were then “ making of 
stone fallen down from the rocks thereby.” Another 
document, quoted in the History of Whitby, Vol. 
ii. p. 530, Note, informs us, that after the dissolu¬ 
tion of the abbey, king Henry VIII. employed 
great sums of money ior m.untaining the piers at 
Whitby, for which purpose, timber was granted 
from the king’s woods, in the parish of Whitby 
and the vicinity. In 1632, the piei*s were found 
to be in a very ruinous state; and they were re¬ 
paired through the exertions of Sir Hugh Cholm- 
ley, the whole of the west pier being then rebuilt. 
But as the piers at that time were constructed 
only of loose stones, strengthened by beams of 
timber, the violence of the sea soon demolished or 
greatly injured them; so that within thirty years 
after, the Whitby piers were again rebuilt ,^and 
much improved by Sir Hugh Cholmley (son of 

I 

the former Sir Hugh], who adopted the plan of 
driving rows of piles to break the waves, and thus 
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defend the piers from their fury. Notwithsliuidin*^ 
these Whitby pier is described as in an un¬ 

finished state, in the latter part of the reign of 
Charles II. Indeed, nothing effectual done 
for placing our piers and harbour on a respectable 
footing, till the year 11i02, when an act If parlia¬ 
ment provided funds for that purpose. Several 
acts have beeuiobtained since, to continue or in¬ 
crease the revenues then provided. Tliese reve¬ 
nues arise from a duty of one halfpenny per 
chalder on all coals shipped at Newcastle, Sunder¬ 
land, Blyth, and their dej)endencie8, except in 
Yarmouth vessels; with duties on coals, salt, corn, 
&;c. landed at Whitby; on butter'and fish sliipped 
at Whitby; and on ships entering the port of 
Whitby. The first of these duties is the most 
productive; and the propriety of imposing that 
burden on the coal trade is obvious from the con¬ 
sideration, that our harbour is a place of refuge 
for colliers and other coasting vessels, iu stormy 
weather. The whole revenues provided for the 
maintenance of our piers average above 2000/. 
yearly. The money is expended under the direc¬ 
tion of eighteen trustees, who have power to fill up 
vacancies that may occur in their number. ,An 
engineer and above twenty workmen «ire employed 
cA^the piers during the greater part of the year. * 
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The improvements in the harbour of Whitby, 

since it taken under the fostering care of the 

legislature, have been great and extensive. The 

west pier has been repeatedly rebuilt, repaired, 

and enlarged; and, as was noticed above, has been 

joined 0 Haggersgate by4he erection of a broad 

and extensive quf’This pier, which has recently 

been much improved, is an excellent piece of 

workmanship, and may vie with any pier in the 

kingdom, either for strength or beauty. It is faced 

wdth dressed stones of immense size, some single 

stones wciti'hing about six tons each ; and the 

stones are strongly rivetted together, and many of 

them mortised into each other. The east pier, 

which has also been frequently improved and 

extended, is now faced with the same kind of 

durable masonry, forming a powerful bariier to 

defend the town and port from the fury of the 

* 

German ocean. 

I’he inner piers, which contribute to check the 
swell of the sea, and at the same time to throw a 
greater depth of water into the channel, have been 
built and enlarged at different periods. The Bur¬ 
gess pier on the east side, and the Scotch Head 
opposite to it on the west, which were formerly 
short and ill constructed, have in recent times 
been greatly improved. The Fish pier, and ^he 
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jetty opposite to it at the coffee-house, are modern 
erection^ having been built about fifty years ago. 
The Light-House, which stands at the head of 


the west pier, was erected in iSSl, by the Com¬ 
missioners for the piers, after a design by Mr. 
Fras. Picbemell, the Engineer. It is a very hand¬ 
some fluted Doric column, 16 feet high, including 
a rusticated base below, and an octagonal light- 
room above, which terminates in a dome, and is 


surrounded by a gallery. The lights are shewn 
during the night, at high water, and for two Hours 
before and after. In the day, a flag is displayed 
on a staff on the west cliff, to indicate when vessels 
may safely enter the harbour. Near the light¬ 
house, there is an apparatus for shewing, by a 
revolving index, the depth of water on the bar. 

By the extension of the piers, and the conse¬ 
quent contraction of the entrance, of the harbour, 
the sand batiks which formerly obstructed the 
channel, have been cleared away, and the depth 
of water has been much increased. The depth at 
neap tides is from 10 to IS feet; at spring tides, it 
is from 16 to IS feet, and sometimes more. The 


swell of the sea is of course increased with the 


depth 6f water, and in stormy weather vessels 
cannot ride in safety below the bridge; but there 
i^oom above the bridge to accommodate a large 
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.Aeet, the water beings sufficiently deep as far as 
Boghcall. The channel is confined on ^he west 
side by a bank called the Bell isle : yet much of 
this bank has been lately cleared away. Above 
the bridf^e are fixed dolphins, in the middle of the 
harbour.' to which vessels are made fast; and 
below are placed ’ uoys, or floating mooring posts, 
in the spaces between the piers.—Spring tides 
flow on our shore at luilf-past three, but are later 
'in the offing. A harbour-master is appointed 
by the trustees for the piers, to direct vessels to 
proper moorings and maintain order in the har¬ 
bour. The pilots. 14 in number, are also under a 
governor. Tliere are now two life-boats, one on 
each side of the harbour; Manby’s apparatus is 
kept at the magazine, and Murray’s apparatus at 
the Museum. Ladders of ropes are also provided, 
for the relief of the crews of vessels that are driven 
behind the east pier, under our dangerous eastern 
dirts. Yet, notwithstanding all these precautions, 
melancholy shipwrecks are too frequent here, and 
many precious lives have been lost. 

The piers and quay are furnished with mooring 
[)osts, windlasses, and other conveniences for the 
shipping. There are stairs at various places for 
descending to the w'ater, particularly from the 
west pier and the quay ; and there are also pavUd 
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roads leadin;^ down into the harbour, at varioUf'.^ 
openitji!!^ called ghauU or gauh^ both above the 
bridjifc and below it. There is, however, one grand 
deibet m the conveniences of our harbojir,. the 
want of a p,ttbHc quay or wharf, suitahle for loiwt-' 
ing and delivering vessels. Tlu great quay already 
mentioned is too near the haibour mouth to be 
nsefol for that purpose; and the small jcpiay, or 
staith, which gave name to Stoilb-side, and wJiiidi 
was fonnerly the principal landing-place ^ gbodtif 
in our harbour, is too confined. The 
the bridge are commodious, but they are all jirivaf^ ^ 
property. It is now, however, intended to foim a 
new and convenient public quay, exti'iiding from • 
the bridge in front oi Staithside, on the site of# 
some unseemly buildings, wliich are about to be 
removed. For this boon, the public will he in¬ 
debted to the* united exertions of tlie Commission¬ 
ers for the piers and the Tmjiiovemeiit Comnris- 
sioners, and to the skill of Mr. Pickeimell, wIk/* 
has formed the jdan. 

The west pier and the quay are not only of .the 
greatest utility to the harbour,»,but form an excel* * 
lent promenade for the inhabitants of the town,” 
extending above (>00 y^rds in length. The e^r 
tremity of the pier is also intended for the defenc^,, 
of the town and.harbour, being constructed 

4 ■ « 
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Iiattory for six guns. Behind the south end of the 
same pier, immediately under the west cliff, is a 
well-built half-moon battery, with a small tower 
at each angle, and a bomb-proof magazine, with 
odices, behind it. Here is the office of the Pre¬ 
ventive service, whose signal staff is j)hiced on the 
battery. The guns are all remcived : may there 
never be any occasion to replace them ! 

1 may close this article by observing, that the 
j)ort of Whitby having been given t(» the abbot 
and convent, whose rights passed to the lord of 
the manor of Whitby, our harbour is not alto¬ 
gether public property; and vessels entering the 
{>ort, or delivering goods on any part of the shore 
of Whitby Strand, pay dues to the lord of the 
manor. Colonel George Cholmley. 


SHIPPING AND TRADE. 

At the earliest periods of the iiistory of this 
j)Iacc, it ap})ears to have possessed some shipping. 
The vessel in which JElfleda performed her voyage 
to Coquet island, in the year 684 (see p. 22, 73), 
most probably belonged to the port of Streonas- 
l.alli; and (as noticed above, p. 23) a number of 
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small vessels, especially fishing-boats, might then 
belong to our port. 

Soon after the conquest, we find the fishing- 
boats belonging to Whitby so numerous, that the 
tithe of fish at Whitby became an object of no 
small moment to the abbey. About the year 
1123, William the first abbot had a dispute with 
Wicheman, prior of Bridlington, respecting the 
tithe of fish, exacted from the fishermen of Whit¬ 
by and of Filey; and from the Roll for 1396, it 
appears that the tithes and spiritual dues for the 
port of Whitby produced 52/. 13.v. llrf, in half a 
year; besides the tithe fish made use of in the 
monastery. A considerable ■ portion of this sum 
arose from the sale of herrings; and it is stated 
in Rymer’s Fmdera, Vol. vii. p. 788, that, ** in the 
year 1394, prodigious shoals m herrings appeared 
off the port of Whitby, which occasioned a vast 
resort of foreigners, who boughte up, cured the fish, 
and exported them, to the great injury of the 
natives; to prevent which, the king issued a pro¬ 
clamation, directed to the bailiffs of Si. Hilda's 
church, requiring them to put a stop to these 
practices.” 

But it was not merely in the fisheries that the 
Whitby vessels were then employed; for we find 
from tlie Rolls of the abbey, that some of them 
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were engaged in the coal trade. According to the 
Roll for 1394-5, the names of the owners or mas¬ 
ters of Whitby vessels which brought coals thjit 
year for the monastery were, Elias Nesfield, John 
Cundith, John Thorpe, and John Legat. Coals 
were also brought to Whitby that year in vessels 
belonging to SundeJand, Shields, Newcastle, Bar¬ 
ton, Lynn, and other ports. The quantity of coals 
bought for the abbey that year amounted to 43 
chaldrons and 1 quarter. About that period, some, 
of the Whitby seamen not only engaged in trade, 
but in piracy; for, in Maepherson’s Annals of 
Commerce, Vol. i. p. (>15, we find the following 
record,; “ 1405, July 16. The king had ordered 
some pirates of WJiitby to make restitution to two 
Danish merchants, whose vessels they had taken. 
But they paid no attention to the mandate; and 
an officer was now ordered to bring them before 
the king, that tbty might answer for their dis¬ 
obedience.” 

In the work of Maepherson, Whitby is named 
as being a place of trade so early as ilie year 1205. 
Its vessels were occasionally employed in the royal 
service: for in 1336, Whitby was named in the 
list of those ports whose ships were directed, by 
authority of Edward* III, to rendezvous at the 
port of Orwell, near Harwich. In 1346, when 



Scarborough sent one ship to king Edward’s grand 
fleet, Whitby appears to have sent one also, al¬ 
though it is erroneously ntuned Whithanes in the 
list. See Whitby Panorama, Vol. ii. p. 44, JYole, 

According to tlie documents mentioned in the 
account of the bridge, the dues paid for vessels 
passing through, averaged 6L yearly, about the 
time of the dissolution of the abbey, and for 
several years before; and as the charge for every 
vessel w'as sixpence each way, this gives an aver¬ 
age of 120 vessels annually passing the bridge. 
Several vessels might alsp load or unload at St. 
Anil’s Staith, near the ancient Market-place, with¬ 
out going above bridge; so that the trade of 
Whitby must have then been considera})le. 

At the visit of Leland, in 1^36, Whitby was a 
fishing town of great note. lie does not state 
what vessels belonged to it, but as he names 
Robin Hood’s Bay " a Fisher Townlet of 20 boats,” 
Whitby, which he calls “a great Fisher Town,” 
must have had many more. After the commencc- 
mient of the alum trade, the vessels of Whitby 
increased both in number and in size, and it soon 
ceased to be regarded os a mere fishing town. 

The account of the taking of Whitby by the 
forces of the Parliament;^ about the month of Feb- 
riiiiiy, 164.}, may give us some idea of its import- 
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ancc as a sea-port at that period. The narrative of 
that event is thus given, in Vicars’s Parliamentary 
Chronicle, Part'Third, p. 156, 1»57. 

Lastly, that most noble and renouned suc- 
cessefull Patriott of the Northern parts, the good 
Lord Fairfax, with his valiant Commander, sir 
William Constable, marched toward Whitby, a 
Haven-Town, in the farthest part of Yorkeshire, 
with a very considerable Army; intending, if the 
Enemy would not deliver up the Town, to Storm 
it: For this Whitby was a very strong Garisen of 
the Earle of New-Cn.stlcs: But the Enemie con¬ 
sidering in what a condition they were, surrendered 
up the Town to the Lord Fairfax, wherein w'ere 
above 500. Captaines, Lieutenants, Commanders, 
Oflicei's, and Co^jpion-souldiers; besides at least 
20. of the Commission of Array, and almost a 1000 
Saylers, and Inhabitants of the. Town; all which 
delivered up the Towne, and with it themselves, 
to the said most noble Lords Service, together 
with 40. Vessels, greater and lesser, in the Haven. 
So this most Honourable Lord, with valiant sir 
William Constable, seized on all their Workes, 
Ships, Ammunition, 500. Armes, many Barrels of 
Powder, Match, and other traine of Artillery, and 
it was verily beleeved, about an hundred pieces of 
Ordnance in the ships, and on the Workes, for tli<.‘ 
use of the Parliament.” 
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In the year 167G, the number of vessels belon^- 
in^ to our port amounted to 76 ; hut all of them 
were small, except a few called Fly-Boats. Alum 
and Butter w^ere then the principal commodities 
exported, or carried coastwise; Whitby butter 
being then as famous as Stockton cheese now is. 
In 1700, the number of Whitby vessels was 113; 
and a few of them were ships of 20 keels or up¬ 
wards. The curious inventories of the shipping 
belonging to the Finder family, in 1683 and 1703, 
(quoted in the History of W’hitby, Vol. ii. p. 663, 
Note), may give us some idea of the value of 
Whitby ships at those periods, and the manner in 
which the property in shipping was then subdi¬ 
vided. Several 32nd parts are enumerated, and 
even a 64th part. Of 3 vessels in the inventory of 
1683, one w'as valued at 60/., one at 160/., and one 
at 224/. Of 9 vessels in that of 1703, one was 
valued at 960/., three at 640/. each, two at about 
400/. each, and the other three at about 200/. 
each, OT upwards. 

In 1734, there were near 130 vessels, of SO tons 
burdeti or upwards, belonging to W'hitby; but 
after that time, they multiplied with unprecedent¬ 
ed rapidity; so that in 1755, twenty-one years 
after, they reached the number of 195; and after 
twenty-one years more, in 1776, they amounted to 
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no less than 251, and their aggregate burden was 
reckoned to exceed 65,000 tons. Since that time, 
our shipping has remained nearly stationary, being 
in some years more, and in some less. In 1816, 
there were 280 vessels belonging to Whitby, whose 
aggregate burden amounted to 46,341 tons, and 
w'hich were miinned by 2674 registered seamen. 
But as several large vessels belonging to our ship¬ 
owners are now' registered at London, the Whitby 
ships for that year may be stated to amount to 
300, and their tonnage to exceed 52,000. 

In a complete list t f the shipping of the United 
Kingdom for 1828, procured and published by 
the authority of Parliament, and printed in the 
Whitby Panorama, Vol. ii, p. 174, the relative 
importance of Whitby as a place of shipping, may 
be clearly seen. It then possessed 280 vessels, of 
which 176 were above 100 tons each, and 104 
below; gross tonnage, 46,086. In the amount of 
tonnage, as given in that list, Whitby is the seventh 
port in England, and the eighth in the United 
Kingdom. The only English ports exceeding it 
are, London, Newcastle, Liverpool, Sunderland, 
Hull, and Whitehaven; no Irish port comes near 
it; and of the Scottish ports, Aberdeen alone ex¬ 
ceeds it, by tlie trivial amount of 500 tons. Whitby 
would of course stand higher in the list, were its 
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allips that are registered at liondon taken into the 
account. 

For a few years suhsequrjit to the publicati<>u 
of that list, the shif»j)ing interests at Whitby \»orc 
rather on tlie decline ; but within the last three av 
four years they have greatly revived, and they an; 
now \out as j)rosperons as at any former period 
of our history. The number of ships, in IH.'b), 
was 2o3, tonnage 39,330; in 1H37, there were 261, 
tonnage 40,4*50; in 1838, the number was 278, 
tonnage 42,834 : and as many other ships have 
lately been built or purchased for Whitby, the list 
for 1839 will probably sliew a eonsideralde increase. 

The trade of Whitby has of course increased 
along with its shi})ping. More than a century ago, 
the vessels of Whitby beg*in to carry on a con¬ 
siderable trade with Holland, Norway, the l^altic, 
Archangel, &c.; chiefly to procure materials for 
shipbuilding. Of late years, the trad<i to tliosc 
places has greatly declined, the timber trade being 
now carried on with British America. Our coast¬ 
ing trade, however, is much more considerable 
than our foreign trade; and the amount of botli 
bears no proportion to the quantity of shipping 
belonging to the port, a great number of the Whit¬ 
by ships being employed in the trade of other 
ports, particularly, liondon, Hull, New'castle, and 
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fLiverpool. I’rom thtso ports our thips trade to 
almost all quarters rf the world. Several of our 
lar^e vessels are employed in the coal trade for 
the Tiondoii mark<.t ; and in time of war many 
were ei^^ai^ed in t!a- transjjort service, the Whitby 
ship < heinj; reinaiha^'ly useful for general purposes. 

"J’he numher <d ai;ivals entered at the Custom- 
liou.se, in is;3f), vas 70::?, tonnage 38,03o; in IK’T, 
eji^iies 790, lonm l:-' ‘??.0l(); and in entnes 

OOl, tonnage The quantity of coals ^’e- 

llveri-d In rwas 7-1S2 chaidn-ns n 
iy37. 8-3M ; in f>2(>4 „ excl::sive of m h.i! 

was delivered at tlii alum works on (ne coast 


THE FISHERIES. 

The Wiiai.e Fishery was for many years a 
most important branch of the trade of Whitby. 
It commenced in 17e33, and has continued, wdth 
some intervals, until 1837. Its extent and its suc¬ 
cess have been very fluctuating. In some years, 
only one or two vessels sailed for Greenland, or 
Davis Stiaits; in others, 18 or 20 ships have been 
engaged in the fishery: in some instances, the 
produce has been very great, averaging above 100 
tons of oil for cacli vessel; in others, there has 
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been a total failure. In the early staj^es of the 
fishery, it was counted a great matter for a*Bliip 
to take 7 or 8 whales, yielding 100 tons of oil; 
but within the last 40 or 60 years, owing to the 
great improvements in fishing, vessels have often 
obtained more than twice that quantity. The 
Henrietta, Kearsley, in 10 successive voyages, 
brought home 213 w hales, producing 1601 tons of 
oil; and the Resolution, Scoreshy, obtained, in 10 
successive years, no less than 240 whales, yielding 
2034 tons of oil. The most successful year of the 
trade was 1814, when 8 ships took 172 whales, 
producing 1390 tons of oil, and 42 tons of whale 
fins. In that year, the Resolution, Kearsley, brought 
home 28 whales, yielding 230 tons of oil. In 1821 
and 1823, when ten ships were employed, the j>ro- 
duce was also great, exceeding, on an average, 11*5 
tons for each vessel. Since then, the number of 
vessds has gradually declined. The most disastrous 
year of the fishery was 1826, when five vessels 
were sent out, of which three were badly fished, and 
two, the Lively and the Esk, were totally lost, with 
all their crews, except three persons saved from 
the latter.' The William and Ann, which had 
been long in the trade, was lost in 1830; in the tw o 
following years, the Phoenix, Mills, was the only 
fishing ship from Whitbj’’, and in 1832, she brought 
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home 23‘J tons of oil (100 Imperial measure), the 
hirg^est (quantity ever imported here in any one ship. 
In the next four years, she was joined by the Cam¬ 
den. Armstrong, in 1833, they were very success¬ 
ful ; the Pheenix bringing^ 227 tons of oil, and the 
Camden 230 tons. Since then, the trade has been 
a losing concern; especially as the price of oil has 
been kept low, owing to the extent and success of 
the South Sea Whale-fishery. In 1837, the Plioe- 
nix, in attempting to proceed on her 22nd fishing 
voyage, was wrecked at the mouth of the harbour; 
and tlie (himden’s voyage that year having also 
proved a failure, the Greenland trade has, for the 
])resent, been relinquished. 

Tin: con and ling fishery has long been car¬ 
ried on in the vicinity of Whitby, on an extensive 
scale; many of the large boats, called five-men 
boats, being annually employed in it. These 
boats belong principally to Staiths, Runswick, 
jind Robin Hood’s Buy. In 1822, when a bounty 
was allowed for the encouragement of the fishery, 
about 40 boats, some of which belonged to Scar¬ 
borough and Filey, enjoyed the bounty, botli on 
their tonnage, and on the fish which they cured, 
amounting to 239 tons of cod and ling. The 
whole bounty paid that year was 3163/. Many 

A 

more tons were cured during the year, besides 
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what received the bounty; and a still j^rcator 
quantity, caught by various boats, largo and small, 
was sold fresh: so that the annual produce of 
these fisheries must be very great. Tn the same 
year, 45 tons were exported to (libraltar. 

The herring fishery on this coast was con¬ 
ducted on a very small scale, until the yt ar is;):3; 
when the Whitby Herring Company was formed, 
for the purpose of curing herrings, and other fish, 
for home sale and for exportation. Since that 
year, much business has been done in this fishery 
every season; many boats have been employed, 
including 7 or 8 belonging to Whitby, a number 
belonging to Staiths, Runswick, and other fishing 
towns on the coast, and not a few from Yarmouth, 
and other places to the south. The quantity of 
herrings taken, may be stated at 800 lasts in a 
season; whereof about one-half are purchased by 
vessels from France and Belgium, many are sold 
fresh in the town, or sent into the interior; and 
about 120 lasts, or upwards, are cured; chicily by 
the Herring Company, but partly also by others 
who engage in the trade. The Company’s office, 
smoking houses, &c. are in I'ait Hill. Their 
efforts have done great service to the town and 
neighbourhood. 



SHIPBUILDING AND 
MANUFACTURES. 

The iiihiibitants of Whitby have long been 
notf(i for their skill in building ships^ as well as 
in navigating them. In former ages, indeed, sliip- 
bnilding was carried on here on a small scale^ the 
\essels being of a very limited size; but when our 
liarboui;, abont a century ago, began to be so im- 
])roved as to accommodate vessels of large burden, 
a now ora in shipbuilding commenced. A family 
of the name of Coates had an important share in 
the improvement of the art Mr. Jarvis Coates, 
who appears to have begun business a little before 
the year 1700, w'as one of the first who built large 
vessels in Whitby; and he is known to have built 
ships of considerable burden about the year 1720. 
His shipyard w^as in a place formerly called the 
Walker sands, adjoining to Bagdalc beck, which 
was then often named the Slike: being the situa¬ 
tion now' occupied by the shipyards of Messrs. 
Barry and Barrick; for it was divided into two 
yards about the year 17C3. His eldest son, Mr. 
Jarvis Coates, Jun., who appears to have begun 
business for himself about the y(‘ar 1720, or soon 
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after, built ships in the place afterwards occupied 
by the sliipyard of Messrs. Fishburn & Brodrick. 
A younger son, Mr. B. (^oatcs, succeeded his 
father in 1739. About the year 1730, or a little 
before, the 8hij)yard of the Dock company, at the 
foot of Green lane, commenced; and the double 
<lry dock there was built in 1731, the sin<rle a ft;w 
years after. The yard beyond Spital bridf^e, be¬ 
longing to R. Campion, Ksq., began some years 
later. The shipyard of Messrs. Langborne, with 
the dry dock belonging to it, commenced .about 
the year 1700. Mr. Fishburn built the dry dock 
at Boghall in 1757. The dry dock in Mr. Barrick’s 
shipyard was not built till the year 1S12 : that in 
Mr. Campion's was built in 1818. 

Vessels have been built occasionally in various 
other spots, on both sides of the Esk; and of these 
I may here notice a place adjoining to Tyerman’s 
Coflhe-house, near the Quay; as it was omitted in 
the History, and in our first edition. 

Within the last hundred years, but especially 
w ithin the last 00 years, vast numbers of large and 
beautiful vessels have been built at Whitby. The 
vessels constructed here being excelled by none, in 
strength, beauty, symmetry, aind convenience, our 
builders have acquired the highest character, and 
have been employed in building many ships for 
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London, Hull, Scarborough, Bridlington, Stock- 
Ion, Sunderland, Shields; and even Liverpool, 
lianraster, and Greenock. The largest vessel ever 
constructed here was the Esk, of 629 tons burden, 
mounting 44 guns, built at Mr. Fishbum’s yard in 
l7iS] : where also the Cullandsgrove, of 603 tons, 
w as built in 1802. The largest Whitby built ship 
now in existence is the Chapman of l^ondon, of 
r)-')S tons burden, built at the same-'yard in 1777. 
At present, the largest vessel belonging to our port 
is the John Barry, of 520 tons, built in 1814, and 
bearing tiu* name )f the builder and owner. The 
durability of the .Whitby ships may be inferred 
from the great age which some of them have at- 
tJiiriod, and the dangerous services through which 
they have gone. All the vessels which our illus¬ 
trious townsman Captain Cook took with him in 
his voyages round the world, were built at Whitby; 
viz. three by Mr. Fishburn, and one by Messrs. 
Ct. & N. Langborne. The Volunteer Greenland 
ship, whicli is about 75 years old, braved the perils 
of the Arctic seas in 54 successive voyages from 
Whitby; and this aged veteran has since perform¬ 
ed several other voyages out of Hull. 

The building trade has been subject to con¬ 
siderable fluctuations. During the first American 
w ar, the average annual number of vessels built at 
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Whitby was 20 or 21 : from the commcnromcnt 
of the late arduous rontost witli France to 1800, 
the average was not less than 24 or 2-0 : but from 
1807 to 1830 inclusive, it w^as only 13. In none 
of these years did the number fall below ten; ex¬ 
cept in 1820, when only seven vessels were built, 
and in 1830, when there were eight. At this last 
date, the shipping interest being much depressed, 
and shipbuilding unprofitable, two of our oldest 
shipyards, those of Mr. llrodrick and Mr. Barry, 
were discontinued; and in the next four years, the 
four remaining yards produced little more than 
one ship each annually. Since then, tlic revival 
in shipping and commerce has produced a corre- 
s})onding revival in shipbuilding: in 1838, no less 
than 25 vessels were launched at Whitby, 19 of 
which were above 100 tons burden; although only 
four shipyards are employed, viz. that of Mr. II. 
Barrick, and that of Mr. Hobkirk (late Mr. Lang- 
borne’s), on the west side of the Esk; and on the 
cast side, that of Messrs. J. & W. Campion, and 
that of the Dock company, occupied by Messrs. 
H. & G. Barrick. Tlie present year promises to 
be equally productive, as the building is going on 
with great spirit; 19 ships have been launched, 
and 10 more arc on the stocks. 

The other principal manufactures and trades 
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carried on at Wliitl>y are connected with the slii])- 
bnilding-; and have of course particijiated in its 
fluctuations. ]Mu<*h business has been done here, 
in boat-building, rope-making;, sail-making;, and 
the manufacture of sailcloth ; of all which, ami of 
other trades in Whitby, a particular account is 
g;iven in the History of Whitby, Vol. ii. p. 5-34— 
5()0, 577, 578, The most ancient ropery is that 
adjoining to the Almshouse close, which ^is above 
100 years old. The sailcloth manufactories are 
conijjarativeJy modern, having all sprung up since 
the year 1755. Uuiing son’ year:, of the Ameri¬ 
can W'ar, they produced on an average about f30()0 

I 

yards of canvas weekly; and during a great j)art 
of the French war, from 1796 to 1805 inclusive, 
the weekly average was 7400 yards. The present 
manufactories are three in number; viz. that v)f 
Messrs. J. & W. (lhapman, near ISpital bridge; 
that of Mr. Impey, in the upper part of Bagdale; 
and that lately begun by Messrs. T. & J. Marwood, 
in Movvergate. I’he canvas business is at present 
uncommonly brisk; Messrs. Cha})man are making 
aboA^e 4000 bolts annually; Mr. Impey, above 
5000, including ducks, &c; and Messrs. Marwood, 
above 2000; in all, nearly 12,000 bolts yearly, 
being at the rate of about 9000 yards per week. 
INIr. Impey also carries on the spinning manufuc- 
14 
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tory, Hope Mill, erected in 1807 by II. Campion, 
Esq.; and employs about 180 persons, in flax¬ 
dressing, spinning, and weaving. 


MARKET-PLACES & MARKETS. 

The markets of Whitby were anciently held in 
the spot still called the Old Market-place. The 
proximity of this spot to the bridge, and to the 
public quay at Staithside, and its being the centre 
in which the three principal ancient streets, Eax- 
tergate, Flowergate, and Haggleseygate, all met, 
rendered it the most convenient situation for hold¬ 
ing the public markets, while the town was smalL 
But when the population had increased consider¬ 
ably, it was found too conhned; and about the 
year 1640, or a few years before, the present Mar¬ 
ket-place, situated between Church street and 
Sandgate, was provided by Sir Hugh Cholmley. 

Here are held the weekly markets, w'hich have 
been on Saturdays, ever since the year 1445; and 
St. Hilda's fair, which, from a much more ancient 
date, has been kept annually, on the 25th, 2Gth, 
and 271b days of August. Another fair, which has 
come in by custom, is held at Martinmas, and also 
lasts three days. Little business is done at either. 
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The fjiirs were probably held in ancient times at a 
place in Church street called Fair-isle, where the 
Cockpit yard now is; and a wide space in the 
street there, is still partially occupied during the 
fair. A cheese fair, which commenced in 1835, 
is now held in October, at which much business is 
transacted. It was eMablished by the Agricultural 
Society, who give premiums for the best dairies 
brought to the market. This Society, formed in 
1834, have also set on foot an annual Show of 
cattle, encouraged by liberal premiums: it is held 
in August, aiiti a cattle fair takes place the same 
day. The Marquess of Normanby is the patron 
of this useful Society, and T. A. Curtis, Esq., is 
president. 

The Shambles, or Flesh-market, is on the west 
side of the Market-place, adjoining to the harbour; 
and the Fish-house, or Fish-market, is also close 
to the harbour, a little further north. Both are 
in general well supplied; but the supply of fish 
depends on the season of the year, and the state 
of the weather. 

Whitby market is well supplied with butter, 
eggs, poultry, fruit, gaitlen-stufts, &c, on moderate 
terms. But there is no market here for com qr 
meal. Cloths, shoes, hardware, earthen-ware, &c. 
are often sold. There is, however, much more 
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l)usiiioss doinj in the .shops, on niarkei-tlays and 
fair-days, than at the stalls; and shopkcej)inp, in 
its various departments, has ]»eeii found a lucrative 
concern hy many in Whitby. 

The present Market-place is hy far too small, 
and on market-days, and especially fair-days, it is 
crowded to excess, to the j^reat inconvenience of 
all who frequent the market, or live near it. A 
j^reat part of Church street is occupied with stalls, 
on market and fair days, the Market-place l)eiTig 
cpiite inadequate to accommodate the sellers :tnd 
huyeis. Were it enlarf^ed, hy cxteiulinf^ it to 
llllerhy lane on the south, or to Ilrewster lane on 
the north, it would be a great improvement; but 
tins could not be done Vvilbout great expense, as a 
number of valuable houses would, in either case, 
he demolished. 


I’DBJiC 0KF1(U<:S. 


Under this liead I would notiet*, those buildings 

I 

and offices w^iich are connecte<l with the govern¬ 
ment of the town, and the various departments 


of the revenue. ^ 

The Town-IIall, Is almost the only piihllc 
building in Whitby that deserves the name. Tt is 
the ofriee where the manorial courts of V/hitl’V 
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arc licld, and wliere tlie inliabitaiits usually meet 
I’or any public purpose. It is often named the 
ToU-hooihf being originally intended, not only us 
a court-house, but as a booth uhere toll or custom 
was receivi‘d at fairs or markets; on which account 
it stands in the Market-place. While the markets 
wc^^ held on the v'cst side of the Esk, the toll- 
booth Mould of course be on the same side ; and a 
house called the Market-stead houses mentioned in 
1 (’09, situated on the south side of the Old Market¬ 
place, might be used for that purpose; thougli it 
is probable, l! at the manorial courts W'ere held at 
the Correction-house, a building \vhich stood in 
Flowcrgate, on the west side of Clift* lane, where 
tiie Infant School is now situated. When the 
markets were removed to the east side of the river 
in 1040, a toll-booth was erected where the present 
Town-hall stands; and it served as a correction- 
house as w'ell as a court-house, the lower [)ait 
being a hoppet, or small prison. It was furnished 
with a tow'n-clock by Sir Win. Cholmley, about 
the year ItiGO. 

This building having become decayed, or in¬ 
commodious, was taken down by Nath. Cholmley, 
Esq., wlio, in 1788, erected the present elegant 
Tow n-hall, which is built of hewii stone, and is 
supported and adorned on each side by handsome 
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pillars. The lower part of the building is left 
open, for the convenience of placing stalls within 
the pillars: and instead of the old hoppet, a new 
one was constructed on the Quay, which about 20 
years ago was superseded by a more convenient 
prison^ in the buildings behind the battery. 

The Town-hall, as may be seen in the engrav¬ 
ing below, is surmounted by a short but neat 
spire, which contains a bell, and is also liirnished 
with a clock, procured at the expense of the town. 



The courts held in the Tow'n-hall arc, the court- 
leety lield annually after michaelmas; and the court 
of phax, held on every third monday, cliicfly for 
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the recovery of small debts; besides a court of pie¬ 
powder, held at liiirs, for deciding differences that 
may then arise. John Buchanuan^ Esq., presides 
in these courts, as representative of the lord of the 
manor. Colonel George Cholmlcy. Mr. Buchannan 
is Coroner for Whitby Strand, and Deputy Bailiff. 

The court-leet ir intended for trying and pun¬ 
ishing misdemeanors, preventing encroachments 
on the privileges of the lord of the manor, the 
rights of individuals, or of the public; and set¬ 
tling disputes relating to boundaries, or matters of 
a similar hincL This court had in former times a 
kind of standing jury, composed of 10 respectable 
inhabitants, who were named burgesses. To them 
were usually committed all mattem of police, the 
levying of poor-rates and all kinds of cess, the 
charge of the piers, and other things connected 
with the general interest of the town and port. 
The institution of burgesses was laid aside about 
40 years ago. Their cess-books, and other records, 
are in the possession*of Thomas Fishburn, ISsq. 

The Justice Office, or office of the magis¬ 
trates or justices of the peace, is in Flowergate. 
Tlierc arc at present four magistrates in'this dis¬ 
trict ; Christopher Richardson, Thomas Fishburn, 
John Chapman,’and John Holt, Esquires. They 
hold their sittings on tuesdays and Saturdays, and 
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occiLsioniiily on other (lays. 1\) their vigilance 
and activity, the public are much indebted for 
tliat good order which has long prevailed in this 
toxwi and neighbourhood. 

1'hk C'ustom-House is situated in Sandgate. 
In one of the windows i'' a picture in painted glass 
of king (Miarlcs IT, in wliose reign a custom-house 
x\as first established here. At its commenccinont, 
the custom-house uas in Staith-side; tlni public 
(play for di-livering goods being then in tlie same 
street. I’lie jurisdiction of the Whitby custom¬ 
house extends from Huntcliff-foot to Peaseholm- 
beck. Its annual revenue was wont some years 
ago to average above 8000/.; but of Jate has been 
greatly reduced. The principal officers are Pat¬ 
rick Black, Ksq., Collector; and Mr. Howell, 
comptroller and surveyor. 

During the present year, Whitby lias obtained 
lli(‘ privilege of having a Bonded Waheiiouse. 
The warehouse is situated in Church street, close 
upon the harbour, a little to fte north of the Gas- 
house. The business is conducted by a company, 
under the inspection of the Custom-house. For 
. this boon, which will be of great advantage to the 
mercantile interests of the place, Whitby is much 
ini 
of 


iebted to the friendly sendees of the Marrpicss 
J’inanby. 
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The office of the preventive or coast-guard ser- ^ 
vice is at the guard-house, heside the battery. The 
j)ilot-officc, and harbour-master’s office is in the 
eastern tower of the liattery. 

There is no excise office now in Whitby, the 
office for the district having been removed to 
Thirsk. On the ivpeal of the salt duties, the 
mysterious salt cellar in the New Way (see Hist. 
Vol. ii. p. o84, JVbte) was opened, January lo, 
182o ; and its contents, which had run together 
into a s(did mass, were removed, after the slumbers 
of a centurv. 

mi 

I’liE Post-Ofi ice is in the Old Market-place, 
in the house of Mr. Richard Rodgers, the post- 
inasUu'. J’lie York post comes in every morning 
between 7 and 8, and goes out at a quarter before 
11: the north post comes in at 10, and goes out 
at half-past 1. The average annual revenue of 
the post-office may be stated at about 3000/. 

The Stamp-Office is at the shop of Mr. Robt. 
Kirby, in Church street. The annual revenue of 
this office may also amount to near* 3000/. 

BOROUGH OF WHITBY. 

In the reign of Kdward T, Whitby was repre¬ 
sented in parliament by its abbots. At a IbrnuM 
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period, in the reign of Henry II, the abbot Hichord 
de Waterville, who died in 1189, gave lhe%)wn of 
Whitby a charter^ creating it into a free burgh, 
conferring on the citizens the right to hold their 
own courts, with other valuable privileges. Had 
that charter been finally confirmed by the king, 
Whitby would have become a royal borough; but 
in 1202, when that weak monarch John was on 
the throne, the charter was lost, through the jea¬ 
lousy of the monks, and the venality of the court. 
The institution af burgesses, which was kept up* at 
Whitby till about 40 years ago, seems to have 
remained as the shadow of freedom, when the 
substance was gone. During the Commonwealth, 
Whitby was represented in parliament; but the 
privilege was lost at the restoration. 

At last, in 1832, Whitby obtained its enfran¬ 
chisement. When the Reform Bill was in hand, 
strenuous efforts were made, both by public pe¬ 
tition, and private applications, to get the name 
of Whitby inseiled in the list of new boroughs, 
where it did not at first appear. These efibrts, in 
which Richard Moorsom, Esq., had an important 
share, were crowned with success: for the Reform 
BiU, which passed in June, 1832, gave Whitby 
the elective franchise. The boundaries of the new 
borough were defined; and it includes the town • 
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ships of Riiswarp, and of Ilawsker cum Slainsacre> 
along with that of Whitby; comprising a popula¬ 
tion not much under 12,000; and containing 
above 000 houses or tenements of ten pounds 
yearly value, or upwards. Females having no 
vote, the constituency was found to amount to 
about 400. 

I’lic first election of a member of parliament 
for Whitby, was appointed to take place on the 
llth of December, of which proclamation was 
made, in due form, by Henry Belcher, Esq., the 
returning officer. It was for some time generally 
expected, that Richard Moorsom, Esq., who had 
taken an active part in procuring for Whitby its 
new municipal honours, would be elected its first 
iei>resentative : but, his views of public measures, 
especially as to the navigation laws, being too 
liberal for the generality of our ship-owners, Aaron 
Chapman, Esq., another respectable native of 
Whitby, was brought forward as a candidate, 
on the consenative interest A keen canvass for 
the honour of representing the maiden, borough, 
was for some time carried on, and both parties 
mustered strong on the day of nomination; but at 
the close of the poll, it was found that 217 voted 
for Mr. Chapman, and only 139 for Mr. Moorsom. 
Tlie former, therefore, was declared duly elected; 
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und at the opening of parliament, took his seat as 
member for Whitby. This lionour lie still retains; 
having been returned without opposition, both at 
the election in 183*5, and at that which took place 
on the accession of Queen Victoria, in 1837. 
Many of his constituents still differ from him in 
politics, but all will acknowledge, that he has paid 
much attention to the local interests of the town 
and neighbourhood. 

There are • few public benefits that are not 
attended with partial evils. The electioneeiing 
agitation, consequent on our obtaining enfran¬ 
chisement, has disturbed the repose of our peace¬ 
ful town, occasioned a large increase of' jiarly 
feeling, unsettled friendships of long standing, 
and, in various instances, has marred that unity 
of purpose and of action, which is so conducive 
to the prosperity of our public Institutions. Yet 
it is hoped, that in this case, the good results will 
outweigh the evil. The towm having grown in 
importance, has increased also in public s])irit; an 
impulse has been given to trade and commerce; 
undertakings once deemed impracticable lia> e been 
carried into effect, and our general prosperity is 
now rapidly advancing. This may be partly 
gathered from the list given under the following 
liead. 



'IHADING AND OTHER 
COMPANIES. 

Wc have already named the Gas Company, the 
Herrinp Company, &c. Several other Companies, 
I'ormed hir the purposes of trade, commerce, and 
jicncrul iiccorauiodation, require to be noticed. 

Thanking Companies. The bank of Simpson, 
Cliapnian & (’o., in Grape Lane, is the oldest in 
AVhitby, having; been established in 1785, as a 
regular bank, bill beg;un by Mr. Simpson, as a 
private banker, about ten years before. The bank 
of Chr. Richardson, John Holt & Co., in the Old 
Market-place, commenced, under anotlier firm, in 
17Hf!. The bank of Frankland and Wilkinson, in 
Rridyc street, was Ixigun by Mr. T. Peirson, in 
Cburcb stri'et, in 1778: and that of R. & J. Cam¬ 
pion, coinnieneed in 1800. In 1836, a branch of 
the Yorkshire Aj^ricultural and Commercial Bank, 
was introdiue<l here; and is conducted by Mr. S. 
l*antoii, ill Church street. The bank of J. & J. 

I 

Sanders, was discontinued in 1829, after carryiiifj 
on business for 50 years. It is much to the honour 
of Whitby, llial no banking establishment has 
ever hiilefl in it; when jmblic credit was elsewhere 
sliakeii, its banks reniairiHl firm. 
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Whitby has had its local tokens, as well as its 
bank-notes. Even llobin Hood’s Bay had its 
halfpenny, in the time of Charles II. 

Insurance Associations. The insurance of 
ships at Whitby is chiefly conducted by clubs or 
associations of shipowners, who mutually insure 
each other’s vessels, to a certain amount. Tlie 


Marine Insurance Association insured 12-3 ships, 
last year; capital insured, 112,800^.; sum on each, 
not exceeding^ 1200/. The Neptune Insurance 
Association, 122 ships, capital 59,500/.; extreme 
sum, 800/. In the present year, the latter has 
already in its list, 119 ships, capital 64,550/,; ex¬ 
treme sum raised to 1000/. The expense of insur¬ 
ing in the Marine, on an average pf ten years, has 
been 5/. \ls, 6d, per cent; and, in the Neptune, 
on an average of five years, 5/. 5s. 2\d, per cent. 
Mr. Thomas Marwood, Jun., is secretary to both; 
as also to the Neptune C^go and Freight Associa¬ 
tion, which in the present year has insured 106 
ships, 978 keels. The Star Insurance Association 
commenced this year: it has insured 82 ships, 
capital, 35,000/.; extreme sum, 600/. Mr. John 
Storer, Baxtergate, is secretary. The Robin Hood's 
Bay Association is of long standing; it has insured 
this year about 100 ships, capital 53,000/.; extreme 
sum, 800/. The secretary is |tfr. John Estill, 
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R. II. Bay. Messrs. Thos. & John Marwood, who 
have their office in Flowergate, arc Insurance bro¬ 
kers^ and at present are the only underwriters in 
Whitby. 

Fire Insurance Offices are numerous in 
Whitby; the principal metropolitan and country 
offices liaving agents here. A Fire Preventive 
PiStablishmcnt w as formed in 1827, and supported 
by subscription; but in 1837, it resigned its duties 
into the hands of the Improvement Commissioners. 
Four engines are provided, and 16 firemen engag¬ 
ed to work them. 

The Whitby Bath Company was formed in 
1825, to provide commodious batJis, so as to en¬ 
courage strangers to resort hither in the bathing 
season. They erected a large and handsome build¬ 
ing of three stories, on the Quay; the lower story 
being appropriated to the baths, which are ele¬ 
gantly fitted up; while the second story is occu¬ 
pied by the Subscription Library, and the upper 
story b}‘ the Museum. The foundation stone of 
this fine structure was laid by the late Col. Wilson, 
M.P., Nov. 11th, 1825, and the building was 
finished in the latter part of 1826. It has con¬ 
tributed to the ornament of the town, but not to 
the advantage of the shareholders. At a future 
time, the latter may perhaps yet be reimbursed. 
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Thk Whitby and Pickkrino Uaii.way Com¬ 
pany was formed in 1832. In the year preceding^, 
a railway to Darlington and Stockton was ])ro- 
jected; but the undertaking being found, after a 
survey, to be too expensive and unpromising, a 
railway to Pickering was preferred. An act of 
})arliamcnt being obtained in May, 1833, the 
ground was broken near Boghjill, on Tuesduy, 
Sept. lOtli, by the hands of Robt. Campion, Esep, 
an ardent promoter of the undertaking. In June, 
1835, it w'as opened as far as tlieiTunnel, near 
Gi-owmond; and on Thursday, May 26th, 1836, 
it was opened through the whole line to Pickering. 
The cost of the railway had been estimated at 
80,000/.; but it exceeded 120,000/. Like the 
Bath-house, it has proved a benefit to the public, 
not to the shareholders. It is hoped, however, 
that it will ultimately pay; when the line shall 
be continued to Malton and York, to meet the 
great railroads now in progress. 

Tlie railway is a great convenience to the public, 
and its arlvantages will doubtless increase. It 
passes up the vale of the Esk to the* north end of 
Ijcaserigg, through part of which it is carried by a 
tunnel; and then runs along the banks of the 
Mirk Esk to Beckhole, from whence, by an inclin¬ 
ed jdano, it rises to Godeland; and proceeding 
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uloiift; that remarkable opening- in the hills, called 
the Kerin, where the summit level is, it descends 
by Newton Dale to Pickering: following, in its 
windings, the coiii-se marked out for a canal, pro¬ 
jected in 1793. The delightful and romantic views 
to be seen along the whole line, are well described 
by Henry Belcher, Esq., in his elegant volume, 
entitled “ Scenery of the Whitby and Pickering 
Railway.” The view of the abbey, as seen in 
approaching Boghall from Ruswarp, is here given. 



The terminus at Whitby is in the ground 
formerly occupied by the shipyard of Messrs. 
Fishburn and Brodrick, whose office is now that 
of the Railw-ay. 

Tue Whitby Stone CoiwrANY was formed in 
1834. It owes its origin to the railway, which 
15 
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laid open, and rendered accessible, rich quarries 
of stone, of various descriptions; viz. basalt, ^rit, 
ironstone, and cement stone. Quantities of each 
kind have been brought down by the railway, and 
shipped at Whitby, principally for the London 
market. The company’s wharf and office are at 
Boghall: Mr. John Waddington is the present 
manager. They have also a wharf', offices, and an 
agent in London* 

The Grosmont Lime Company was formed 
in 1836. Their lime-kilns arc at the Tunnel, 
where a new village is rapidly farming. 

The Brick and Tile Company w'as formed 
in 1838. Their works are adjacent to the rail¬ 
way, between Ruswarp and Sleights. 

The SawtMill and Bone-Mill of Messrs. 
Chapman and Featherstone, erected close to the 
railway, between Whitby and Ruswarp, may bci 
noticed among the useful works to which tlie rail¬ 
way has given rise. It commenced in 1836, and 
has done much business. . 

In originating these and other spirited under¬ 
takings, which give employment to hundreds of 
people, and annually circulate some thousands of 
pounds, the railway has been of essential benefit 
to the town and neighbourhood. 



PLACES OF WOKSHIP. 

Whitby appears to be growing^ in religion, as 
well as ill trade, and in public spirit. It contains 
11 places of worship, belonging to 9 different de* 
nominations ; viz. * episcopalians, methodists of 
three classes, presbyterians of two designations, 
independents, catholics, and friends. 

The Parish Church naturally claims the first 
place. It stands on the east cliff, not far from the 
abbey; and some parts of the south wall of the 
church are more ancient than the oldest existing 
portion of the abbey itself: for here are vestiges 
of a row of narrow windows, rounded at the top, 
in the early Norman style, corresponding with 
those of the oldest part of Rievaux abbey, built 
in 1131. The original south door, which was . 
shut up in 1823, when another entrance was made 
close to the«tower, was of the sam^ kind of archi¬ 
tecture. It would seem to have been built by the 
abbot William, soon after the year 1110, when 
the monks growing more wealthy, and more high 
minded, thought it best that the secular inhabit¬ 
ants of the place should have a church of their 
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own, instead of regularly worshipping with them 
in the conventual church, as was probably tlie 
case in former times. The building, which was 
dedicated to St. Mary, was at first a narrow ob¬ 
long structure, having neither tower nor transept, 
but a small chancel at the east end. In process 
of time, a transept has been added on the south 
side, and another on the north; and a tower has 
been erected at the west end, where the principal 
entrance has once been, th^ tower serving as a 
porch: but that entrance, being much exposed to 
the sea winds, has been long ago shut up. The 
roof is now flat, and covered with lead ; but it has 

i ' 

been anciently a sharp ridged slated roof: the 
tower also has been much higher than at present. 
Great changes have been made in the building, 
from time to time. The last and most extensive 
took place in 1821, 1822, and 1823 ; when the 
north transept was greatly widened towards the 
west, the galleries were much enlarged and im¬ 
proved, and many new pews erected. The en¬ 
trance was removed towards the west end; where 
there is now a handsome organ, over the passage, 
erected in 1829. The building is in all 166 feet 
in length, and 100 feet across the transepts; ir¬ 
regularly shaped without, but commodious within, 
capable of holding more than 2000 people. The 
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tower lias six excellent bells, purchased in 1762.* 

The living of Whitby, having been appropriated 
to the monastery, was granted at the dissolution 
to the cathedral church of York; and became a 
perpetual curacy, in the gift of the archbishop. It 
is valued in the king’s books at 77/. 7s. Id.; which, 
as usual, is but a small part of the real value. The 
sum of 50/. was formerly the whole stated salary 
provided for the minister; but his stated income 
is now 162/. 1G&*.; besides the surplice fees, and a 
voluntary subscription for an afternoon sermon. 
A house in Baxtergate was purchased for a par¬ 
sonage house, in 1827; half the purchase money 
being subscribed by the parishioners. The Rev. 
James Andrew has been the officiating minister 
since 1809, and the incumbent since 1818. 

The reader may find a list of the ministers of 
Whitby church, from 1670 downwards; several 
interesting extracts from the parish registers; a 
list of benefactions left to the church, or to the 
poor of the parish; and copies of some epitaphs 
in the chancel, &c., in the History of Whitby, 
Vol. ii. p. 608—615. To the list of benefactions 

* At the late enlargement of the north transept, some nf 
the ancient stalls, or monks’ seats, were found in a vacant 
space hcncath the wooden floor of the transept, having proba¬ 
bly been thrown in here about the time of tbo dissolution. 
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there p^iven, mu^t be added the bequest of the late 
Mr. Richmond Porritt, who left 900/. to be put 
out to interest, the interest to be annually dis¬ 
tributed in sums of 61, each, to poor apd super¬ 
annuated masters of ships, or master's widows. 

The Church-yard of Whitby is of great extent, 
but not too great for the increased population of 
the town. The ascent to it from the Churcli-stair- 
foot, is by a stair of 194 steps, with resting jdaces 
at different distances. There are many handsome 
monuments, both in the church-yard and in the 
church. The tombs of the Cholmley family are 
beside the altar. > 

The Chapel of ease. —So early as the year 
1396, and probably many years before, there was 
a chapel in Whitby called St. Ninian’s, in addi¬ 
tion to the church of St Mary’s. This building 
probably stood in Baxtergate, near the Horse-mill 
gaut; a house there, belonging to Mrs. Richardson, 
now the wine cellars and warehouse of Messrs. 
Brewster and Belcher, having been formerly used 
us a chapel of ease, and anciently called the chalice- 
home, On the premises of Wm. Chapman, Esq. 
adjoining to this chapel, were discovered in 1815 
the foundations of a more ancient structure of 
hewn stone, which had been adorned with carved 
work. One of the carved stones is now preserved 
in the Whitby Museum. 
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There was also another chapel in Whitby, prior 
to the dissolution of the monastery, situated on 
the east side of the Esk, on the south side of the 
]iresent Market-place. This building still exists, 
though during the last 170 years it has been in 
the form of tenements, now belonging to Mr. W. 
Cockburn and Mr. Wm. Knaggs. The adjoining 
bouse of Miss Coupland was also church property. 
Some chapels connected with Whitby church are 
known to have been suppressed at the dissolution 
of the monastery, and this appears to have been of 
the number; for in l/)95, about 55 years after the 
dissolution, it is described as only “ a bowse called 
a chappell,” having before that time become pri¬ 
vate property. It is not impossible, that this 
might be St. Ninian’s chapel; in which case, we 
may suppose the ancient chapel on the w'est side 
of the Esk to have been named St. Ann's, there 
being a St. Anns staith and St. Ann's lane near 
to it; though the name St. Ann’s may be St 
Ninian’s abridged. 

Whether the chalice-house in Boxtergate was 
suppressed for a season aflier the dissolution^oes 
not appear; but it was used as a place of wo^hip 
about 120 years ago, and continued to be tised till 
the year 1778, when the present chapel of ease 
was ojiened. This chapel, which was erected by 
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suliscrii)tion, stands on llic oj)[u)site side of the 
same street, but nearer the middle of the street- 
It is a handsome brick building, capable of ac¬ 
commodating 800 people; and is furnished with 
an organ, and surmounted by, a short spire con¬ 
taining a bell. Thfe Rev. James Andrew, minister 
of the parish church, is also minister of the chajx'l; 
but the duty is performed by his curate, the Rev. 
Frederick Sherlock Pope, who has officiated since 
1820. 

The Friends (or Quaker) Meetinghouse is 
in Church street. It was first erected in 1070, 
and was rebuilt and enlarged in 1813, so as to 
accommodate about 500 persons. The meetings 
of the Society of Friends in Whitby and the vicin¬ 
ity commenced in 1654, under the n^inistry of the 
celebrated George Fox, the father of the body, 
who was imprisoned above a year in Scarborough 
castle, in 1665 and 1666. Their burying-ground, 
which is at the west end of Bagdale, was set apart 
for that use in 1659. No sculptured monuments 
decorate the inclosure, but the green grass waves 
unc^urbed over the silent inhabitants, and a few 
treestf planted in front add solemnity and interest 
to tne scene. 

The Old Presbyterian Chapel is situated in 
a yard at the foot of Flowergate. The Presby- 
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tcrian chapel was once in Bridge-street, where the 
congregation w'lis formed in 1695: the chapel in 
h’lovvergate w^as erected in 1715, and rebuilt in 
1812 : it may accommodate 200 people. Through 
the liberality of a Mr. Leonard Wilde, who died 
in 1732, the congregation is possessed of a farm 
at Stepney, in Upgu,ng lane. The ministers have 
for the most part belonged to the church of Scot¬ 
land ; but since the death of the Rev. T. Watson, 
in 1825, the cliaj)el has been supplied by Unitarian 
ministers. Since the removal of the Rev. Joseph 
Kelley, in 1833, it has been vacant. 

The United Associate (or new Presbyterian) 
Congregation, connected with the Secession 
church of Scotland, have their chapel in Cliff 
lane. It was ^nilt in 1790, and may accommodate 
450 persons. The present minister is the author 
of this work, who entered on his charge in 1806. 

The Methodists began to have a place of wor¬ 
ship here about the year 1750. After occupying 
Tarious other houses, they built, in 1788, a com¬ 
modious chapel in Church street, capable.of con¬ 
taining 800 people. In 1814, they erected a large 
and elegant chapel in Scate lane, which may ac¬ 
commodate 1200 persons. This new house, which 
is called Brunswick chapel, was furnished with an 
organ in 1833. For some years after its erection. 
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the old, which is named Wesley chapel, was little 
used; but of late, owing to the increase of the 
body, it is necessary to have service statedly in 
both. The present regular preachers for Whitby 
circuit are, the Rev. Short, T. M. Fitzgerald, 
and J. Samiier. 

The Primitive Methodists, or Ranters, ob¬ 
tained a footing in Whitby in 1821. Their chapel, 
which may accommodate about 400, is situated in 
Church street. The present ministers arc, the 
Rev. G. Stansfield, and W. Luddington. 

The Wesleyan Association have a neat 
chapel in Flowergate, erected in 1837. The 
Methodists of this denomination united with the 
Protestant Methodists, who had occu})ied a ware¬ 
house on the Crag as their placet of worship, 
during the six preceding years. Their present 
minister is the Rev. Jabesh Harris. 

The Independent Chapel is in Silver street. 
It was first erected in 1770, and was rebuilt in 
1805, on an improved and enlarged plan, so as to 
accommodate about 700 people. The present 
minister is the Rev. J. C. Potter, who entered on 
his charge in 1838. 

The Catholic Chapel is situated in Bagdale. 
It was built in 1805, and may contain 300 iiersons. 
It is a handsome stone building, furnished with 
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an organ. The present minister is the Rev. J. 
Conaty, who began his ministry in 1837. A new 
(Catholic chap(^l, on an elegant Gothic ])lan, is 
about to be erected. 


CIIARITABIE INSTITUTIONS. 


The Seamen's Hospital is the most ancient 
charitable institution in Whitbv. It took its rise 
in the bt*ginning of 1676, in a voluntary new 
year’s gift or assessment, levied under the direc¬ 
tion of the burgesses, for the relief of seamen, and 
of seamen’s widows and children. By the funds 
thus raised from year tib year, temporary relief was 

I 

afforded to the objects of the charity, and hospital- 
liouses were erected in Church street for their re¬ 
ception. The charity continued to flourish, till 
ail act of parliament was passed, providing for the 
same objects; after wliicli, in the beginning of 
1756, the voluntary assessment or contribution 
was discontinued, and the hospital-houses were 
consigned to the care of the trustees annually 
chosen for distributing tlie muster-roll. The houses 
or rooms, 42 In number, form a square, open on 
one side; with some other buildings adjoining, 
among which is one called the Seamen's house, 
where tlic trustees hold their meetings. This 
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fliarity affords a comfortable asylum to 42 seii- 
men\s widows and their children. The muster-roll 
money, distributed by the trustees, amounting to 
about 700/. yearly, is not limited to the inhabit¬ 
ants of the hospital, but is given to disabled sea¬ 
men, and to the widows and children of such as 
have lost their lives in the merchant service. 

Workhouses. —The first workhouse in Whitby 
was erected in 1727, on a waste piece of ground 
close to the harbour, near the opening at Boulhy 
bank. The paupers at that time, and for many 
years after, seldom exceeded 40; but when, through 
the great increase in our population, they ])egan 
to exceed 70, the necessity of a larger poor-house 
became apparent; and in 1793 and 1794, the pre¬ 
sent spacious house was built by subscription, in a 
most pleasant and healthful situation, adjoining to 
Green lane. The old house was sold, and con¬ 
verted chiefly into tenements, most of which are 
now the property of Mr. Gideon Smales. 

The Ruswarp workhouse was built by subscrip¬ 
tion in 1804. It is a handsome stone house, 
agreeably situated on the Stakesby road. When 
the new Poor-law took effect here, Feb. 4th, 1837, 
the inmates of this building were removed to 
Whitby workhouse, which is now the workhouse 
for the Whitby Union, comprising 22 townships. 
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In the History of Whitby, Vol. ii. p. 592—600, 
the reader may find a pretty full account of the 
progress and state of the poor-rates, with several 
interesting particulars relating to that subject. 

The introduction of th^ new Poor-law system 
has been of considerable benefit to the public. 
The expenditure of the country townships, espe¬ 
cially, has been greatly reduced; and although 
that of Whitby and Ruswarp has been rather in¬ 
creased, it is owing to the extension of outdoor 
ixilicf. Tlie poor-rate for Whitby is As. yearly per 
pound rent; that for Ruswarp, only Is. Qd .: and 
in most of the other townships in the Union the 
rate is much lower. About 20 years ago, the rates 
were more than double their present amount: the 
number of paupers in the workhouse, for Whitby 
township only, then averaged about 130, which is 
now the average for the whole Union. 

The poor are generally well provided for at 
Whitby; but the want of classification, complain¬ 
ed of in the History of Whitby, Vol. ii. j). 598, is 
an evil which the new system has not yet redress¬ 
ed. It is surely high time, to take measures for 
distinguishing the virtuous ])oor, from those who 
have been pauperized by their own crimes. 

The Dispensary commenced in 1786. It is 
situated in a yard in Church street, near the 
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Town-hall; where advice and medicines are ad¬ 
ministered, at appointed hours, to such poor per¬ 
sons as have tickets from subscribers. The sick 
are also attended by the surgeon at their own 
houses. The physiciay, Dr. (Campbell, gives his 
attendance gratis. The business is conducted by 
a treasurer (H. Belcher, Esq.) and a committee 
of 11. The institution expends about 60/., and 
gives relief to about 250 patients, or more, every 
year. It has derived considerable accessions to 
its funds from charitable benefactions. The Mar¬ 
quess of Normanby is a liberal contributor. 

The Union Mill may be noticed among the 
charitable institutions of Whitby, as it was set on 
foot by liberal subscriptions, and was designed 
chiefly for the benefit of the poor and labouring 
classes. The mill stands at the west end of the 
New buildings, and is a conspicuous object on 
that side of the town. It was founded in the year 
1800, and belongs to above 800 subscribers; who 
form a kind of trading company, each enjoying a 
share in the profits of the concern, by obtaining 
flour at a reduced price, and occasionally a stone 
gratis. For 14 years, the institution prospered, 
under the skilful and faithful management of Mr. 
John Watson^ as president, and a committee of 
gentlemen annually elected ; but in 1815, its 
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aflUirs were thrown into confusion^ through the 
agency of some turbulent or misguided individ¬ 
uals. During several years, the profits of the 
concern were wasted in fruitless lawsuits, or lost 
by unskilful, or unfaithful management; but for 
some years past, it has been well conducted, and 
is again, as it was int' nded, a public benefit. 

The Female Charity was established in 1808, 
for relieving majrried women, at the time of their 
lying-in. This institution disburses annually a- 
bout 50/., yielding relief to above 80 poor females. 
3"hc charity is cemducted by a committee of 12 
ladies, including a treasurer, and a secretary. 

The Dorcas Society, or charily for clothing 
the aged female poor, commenced in 1814. This 
institution is also managed by a committee of 12 
ladies, including a treasurer, and a secretary. 
By their benevolent efforts, a subscription to the 
amount of about 40/., is annually raised some 
time before Christmas, to purchase clothing; and, 
through the economical management of the ladies, 
who make the clothes themselves, about 450 wo¬ 
men are supplied in the winter with useful articles 
of clothing. 

The Blanket Charity, for lending blankets 
to the poor, during the winter season, was formed 
in 1827, and is likewise carried on by a committee 
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of ladies, by whose benevolent exertions, many 
poor families and individuals are furnished wiili 
a seasonable supply of clothing. 

The Sick Charity was formed in 1828. The 
ladies who conduct this charity, supply a great 
numlier of the afflicted poor witli suitable food, or 
cordials; and administer to their comfort by visit- 
ing them in their affliction.—The Bejsevoi.ent 
Society of the Wesleyans, is a kindred institu¬ 
tion : it commenced so early as 1790. 

The Clothing Fund, established in 1835, is 
another charity carried on by females. The ladies 
of this institution collect small subscriptions from 
the poor; and these are expended, with increase, 
in procuring for them such articles of clothing as 
they require. Mrs. Andrew is the treasurer. 

The Savings Bank was instituted in 1819. 
It is held in Flowergate, at the office of Messrs. 
Watson and Buchannan, the secretaries. Abel 
Chapman, Esq., is .treasurer: and there are 13 
trustees, and 36- directors. Two directors in rota¬ 
tion attend the office, with a secretary, every mon- 
day evening. The bank is also open on Saturday 
morning, for the convenience of country deposit¬ 
ors. This institution has done much good, by 
encouraging the industrious and careful. The 
number of depositors is usually above 1000, and 
the deposits amount to ^bout 40,000?^!^ 
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The Climbs or IJkneitt Societies may be 
noticed amonj^ the charitable institutions. Some 
of these an; a|)|)ro[)riate(l to the relief of seamen 
and seamen’s widows; as the Marine Society, 
the Mariners’ Society, &c. The Masonic So¬ 
ciety, and the orders of Onn Fellow's, and of 
Foresters, also giv** relief to their sick or dis¬ 
tressed in c m be i*s. 


EELI(ilOU S INSTITUTIONS. 


Tlic religiou< institutions of Whitby, as well 
as the charitable, are numerous and respectable; 
thoug-h they are all of a recent dale. 

J'liE Sunday Schools take the lead, in point 
of time. They are comprised in the following: bsl ; 


W hen rsta hiish ed. 

Teachers, 

Scholat 

180(i. SilviT sircot S, Srhools 
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180‘). Oliiriano ditto 
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1814. Methodist ditto 

80 
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IKLj. Church ditto 
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1 Assoc. Mclh. ditto 

22 

00 

, 18.31. Cath(die ditto 

20 
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1834. rrimitivc Mcth. ditto 
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There is a S. school of 30 children at Ruswarp, 
connected with Cliff-lane schools; and one of 20, 
at Stainsacrc, connected w'ith Silver street schools, 
IG 



:?:is i-icri iti, oi’ \Mirjr.v. 

'riicre are also Methodist S. scliools, and Church 
S. schools, at several of tlic villa^cis near Whithy. 

The LANrASTEuiAN r>r Public Schools arc 
next in order.—They arci held in a handsome 
stone huilding-, on the Mount, erected by sub¬ 
scription in 1821. The Public School tor 
llovs, which is on the {ground door, commenced 
in 1810. Tt is conducted by 2 presidents, 1 vice- 
presidents; jx treasurer, Joseph Sanders, Ksq.; 2 
secretaries, Messrs. H. Belcher and J. Hujjill; 
and a committee of 13 other i;cntlemen, besides 
all ministers who are members of the society. The 
teacher is Mr. G. Y. Kirby. This institution is 
well patronized : and has been liberally aid(;d by 
benefactions. Its annual revenue is about 90/. 
It has educated great numbers of boys, and now 
contains about 210. 

1'he Lancasterian School for G*iiils was 
formed in 1814. It is conducted by a treasurer, 
Mrs. Holt; 2 secretaries, Mi*s. Smales and Miss 
(■lark: and a committee of 12 other ladies. The 
tetucher is Miss Alicia Blackburn. It contains 
about 125 girls. This institution has also been fin 
eminent blessing to the public; esjiccially as the 
ladies who conduct it have served its interests with 
unremitting attention and laudable zeal. The 
yearly income of the society amounts to above 60/. 
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The children nC ImiIIi si Ik^cjIs are required to :it- 
lend divine worshij* every sabbath. 

The Wiiftry Imam' School Society was 
formed in JKj 7, and an Infant Scliool was com¬ 
menced in F'lowerj^ate, in March, 1K38. About 
HO or 90 little children enjoy its benefits, and 
their j)rogross, under the care of Miss Hup^^'ins, 
tlie teacher, is truly f^ratifyino-. This Institution 
is patroniz(;d by the Marquess of Norraanby. 

The Whitby National Infant School So¬ 
ciety was formed last year: their Infant School, 
built in Church street, close to the Seamen’s Hos¬ 
pital, was 0 })eiied this summer, with fair prospects- 
About 80 or 90 attend here also: and the teacher. 
Miss Davis, ^ives much satisfaction. 

The British and Foreign School Society, and the 
London Hibernian Society for supporting schools 
in Ireland, have correspondents and annual sub¬ 
scribers in Whitby. 

The Whitby Auxiliary Bible Society was 
instituted in 1812. It has distributed above 13,000 
copies of the Holy Scriptures, and given several 
hundreds of pounds to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. The Marquess of Normanby is 
patron; the Rev. T. Castley, president; J. San¬ 
ders, Esq., treasurer; and the Rev. J. C. Potter, 
and G. Young, D.D. are secretaries. 
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'J'he followiiiji^ institutions Ikim' been formed 
under its ausjiices : 1H13, Smufscn^f and J-yih Asso¬ 
ciation; Mr. D. Reid, treiisurer; and Mr. J. Kerr, 
secretary.—IHIO, P/c’/'mwi/ Branch Society; Mr. 1’. 
Ward, treasurer; and the Rev. G. Croft, secretary’. 

Marine Association; R. Champion, Ksq. pre¬ 
sident and treasurer; Mr. (!. Sniilli and Mr. G. 
Watson, secretaries.—1818, Female Association ; 
Mrs. Smales, treasurer; and JMrs. Tnjj)ey, Mrs. 
Young, and Miss Clark, seeretan<‘s.— W2'2, Hin¬ 
der well Branch Society; the Rtv, W. Mitchell, 
treiisurer; and the Rev. T. A din, and Messrs. 
Medd and Hill, secretaries.—1832, Kirklnj-Moor- 
side Branch, with Associations at Kirkby, Ilelmstey, 
and Sinninyton; Mr. W. Wood, treasurer; Mr. J. 
Lumley, secretary.—1834, Robin Hood's Bay Asso¬ 
ciation; Rev. J. Harrison, president; Mr. Wyllie, 
treasurer; Mr. Parkin, secretary.—1834, Loft house 
Ladies Association ; M rs. Toase, treasurer; ^Misses 
Me. Naughton and March, secretaries. 

The Religious Tract Society was formed in 
1813. It raises abemt 30/. per annum; and dis¬ 
tributes yearly from 15 to 20,000 tracts and books. 
The Rev. T. Castley is j)resident; R. Campion, 
I’sij., vice-president; C. Richardson, Esq., trea¬ 
surer; John Holt, Esq. and the Rev. George 
Young, D.D. secretaries. 4’he de])ository botli 
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for the Tract Society and the Bible Society, is at 
tlie shop of Mr. Jl. Kirby, bookseller. 

Thousands of Tracts are constantly circulating 
in Whitby and the vicinity, on the Loan system, 
by Christian Instruction, or Visiting Societies; 
connected witli the episcopalians, indepeinleiits, 
])resbyterians, and i icthodists. In the visits of 
mercy, carried on by such institutions, ehristiaii 
females are the most zealous and efficient agents. 

The Methodist Missionary Society for the 
Whitby district, was formed in 1815. R. Canijiion, 
Ks(|. is the tivas:ir(‘r. The Whitby circuit raised 
last year about 400/.; the amount of the.contribu- 
tions in Whitby was 246/. 

The Whitby Branch Missionary Society, 
a Branch of the York. North Riding Auxiliary 
Society, connected with the London Missionary 
Society, commenced in 1818. The treasurer is 
Mr. T. Marwood. The sum of 136/. was raised 
last year by this institution : and the York North 
Riding Auxiliary, to which it is a Branch, and of 
which Mr. R. S. Watson is treasurer, remitted 
283/. to the London society. 

The Whitby Church Missionary Associa¬ 
tion was formed in 1823. It raised last year the 
sum of 164/. In this institution, the exertions of 
the Rev. F. S. Pojm; have been eminently useful. 
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^riiorc ari! also District Conimillcos liere, in aid 


of The Sociefij for promo/int/ Christian kvoivlnhjej 
The Society for the propagation of the Gospel in 
foreign parts, and The Pastoral Aid Society. 

The Primitive Methodists, and Association 
IVfethodists, have also Missionary Societies, lor 
Home and Forcig;n objects. There is likewise a 
Home Missionary Society, connected with Silver 
street chapel; which aids in supj)ortinj^ Home 
Missionaries, in several stations in the vicinity. 

I’lie Missionary Institutions of Whitby liave 
been greatly assisted by f'emale and Juvenile 
Associations; and still more, by Bazaars, or sales 
of fslncy articles, conducted by the ladies. The 
Church bazaar this year produced 72/.; the Metho¬ 
dist bazaar, 70/.; and that of the Ladies Working 
Society, for Female Education in India, 45/. This ’ 
last institution, which commenced in 1826, is con¬ 
nected with the London Missionary Societ}'. Ba¬ 
zaars for erecting new churches in the vicinity, 
have been held on a larger scale, and have been 
uncommonly productive. In this year, the (iros- 
mont church bazaar produced above 500/.; and 
last year the Middlesborough church bazaar raised 
above 1100/. 

The Seamen’s Friend Society and Bethel- 
Union was formed in 1823. Its object is, to pro- 
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mote relij^ion anionf^ seamen, by means of prayer- 
ineetinps, sermons or addresses, the distribution of 
bibles and tracts, and the jjrocurin;^ of shij) libra¬ 
ries. The institution has hitherto been conducted 
at a small expense; the prayer-meetings are held 
at the Public School. Weekly sermons are preach¬ 
ed in winter, at various places of worship in rota¬ 
tion. 'riie society has 32 sea-libraries, which are 
lent for the use of ships belonging to the port. 
11. (.’ainpion, Esq, is president; John Holt, I'isq., 
treasurer; and the secretaries are those of the 
ilible Society. 

i'liE WijiTfly Temperance Society may also 
be noticed among the religftus or moral institu¬ 
tions of the place. It commenced in 1833; but 
has experienced various changes, or modilications, 
being now recognised as the Teetotal, or Total 
Abstinence Society. 

From the foregoing list, it will be seen, that the 
benevolent institutions of Whitby are uncommonly 
numerous and efficient. Ferliaps no town in the 
world, of the same population, can shew such a 
jihalanx of charitable and pious cstablisliments. 
The happy fruits of these institutions may be seen 
in the improved character of the inhabitants, in 
the manifest growth of religion and morality, and 
in the sober, peaceful, and loyal conduct of people 
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of every class. Were the higher orders of society 
every where as attentive to tlie comfort of the 
lower orders as they are in Whitby, disloyalty and 
insubordination would rarely be witnessed; the 
different ranks of the community, instead of being 
alienated i’roin one another, and jealous of each 
others influence, would be knit together by en¬ 
dearing bonds, as necessary parts of tlie same 
grand family, interested in each otbci s w cl hire, 
and alike concernecl in promoting the public good. 

It is pleasing to observe, that tlie ladies of 
Whitby bear a distinguished part in the operations 
of our benevolent institutions, whether charitable 
or pious. Their ui^ea^ing philanthropy, their 
glowing zeal, their persevering labours of love, 
deserve more than a transient notice. It is in the 
walks oJ‘ mercy that those fine feelings, that genu¬ 
ine sensibility, that Christian tenderness, which are 
the loveliest ornaments of the female character, 
may be seen in all their beauty and sw'eetness. 
Let pretenders to fine feeling droop, like sensitive 
plants, over the imaginary sorrows of a play or a 
novel, while they turn away in disgust from the 
sight of real misery; the true daughters of mercy 
visit the abodes of poverty, bring relief to the 

wretched, cheer the bed of affliction; and seek 

« 

not only the present comfort, but the eternal wel- 
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fare of the objects of tlieir f^ympathy. By such 
practical benevolence may the fair inhabitants of 
our town ever be tlistintfuished ! 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 

Thoug^li Whitby has not been much distin- 
j^uished as a seat of learnin*^, at least in modern 
times, yet its literary institutions are by no means 
conternplilde. 

'i'uE Whitby Si bscription Library, the most 
aiicient of these institutions, commenced in 1775, 
"JMicre are 115 subscribers, and the library contains 
above 7000 volumes, comprising many excellent 
works in almost all departments of literature. The 
business is conducted by a treasurer, B. Gowland, 
Esq.; a librarian, Mr. R. Kirby; and a committee 
of 14 gentlemen. In 1837, the Library, which 
was formerly in Ilaggeregate, was removed to its 
jiresent elegant rooms in the Bath-house. In 
1834, the Commissioners for the Public Records, 
through correspondence with R. Moorsom, Esq., 
then the librarian, presented to the library a com¬ 
plete set of the printed Records, amounting to 62 
volumes : and, through the kind attentions of 
A. Chapman, Esq. M.P., a complete set of the 
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Journals of Parliament, to that date, was also pre¬ 
sented, consisting of 125 volumes. 

Besides this principal library, there are five 
smaller subscription libraries, consisting chiefly of 
religious books; viz. The Theological Library 
(at Cliff lane chapel), founded in 1802; The 
Dissenters’ Library (at Silver street chapel), 
founded in 1807; The Methodist Library, 
founded in 1812; The Catholic Library, found¬ 
ed in 1818; and The Parochial Libiiary (at the 
church), founded in 1821.—Juvenile Uhrariesare 
attached to the older Sunday schools, and to some 
of the day schools. 

The News-room may be numbered among our 
literary institutions, though it is chiefly designed 
for commerci^ purposes. It is a neat and com¬ 
modious building, situated in Haggersgate, and 
was erected by the shareholders in 1814. The 
Albion News-Rpom, in Grape lane, is on a small¬ 
er scale. It commenced about 15 years ago. 

The Whitby Literary and Philosophical 
Society' was formed in January, 1823, for sup¬ 
porting a Museum, and for promoting the interests 
of science by such other m^lans as it may be able 
to undertake. The business of the society is con¬ 
ducted by a Council, consisting of 16 members; 
viz. a president, 11. Belcher, Esq.; two vice-presi- 
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dents, C. Ricliarcison and T. Fishburn, F4squires; 
a treasurer, 11. Campion, Esq.; two secretaries, 
the Rev. G. Younf^, D.D. and Mr. R. Ripley; 
two curators, Messrs. (’. Belcher and G. Watson ; 
and a committee of eight other gentlemen. The 
Museum commenced in Baxtergate; hut in 1827, 
was removed to a commodious room, over the new 
Jjibrary. It is very rich in fossils and minerals; 
and contains also good collections of shells, insects, 
birds, and other articles in natural history; with 
many coins, antiquities, and miscellaneous curiosi¬ 
ties. Several valuable presents have been made 
to the institution. Meetings of the society are 
lield from time to time, to hear essays and lectures 
on scientific subjects; most of which are given by 
members of the society. Within the last two 
years, the Museum has been fitted up all round 
with elegant glass-cases, in which the specimens 
are well arranged and displayed. The Marquess 
of Normanby is patron to the society, which now 
consists of above 80 members and subscribers. 

The Whitby Floral and Horticultural 
Society was formed in 1832; and has been very 
successful in encouraging the cultivation of flow¬ 
ers, fruits, and other vegetable products. Four 
shows are held in the course of each season, and 
prizes are distiibuted to the successful competitors. 
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On each of tliese occasions, there is generally a 
rich (Iis{)Iay of Flora’s gems, and a taste for the 
beauties of nature is thus excited, and gratified. 
The Marchioness of Xormanby is patroness to 
this society; H. Belcher, Esq., is j>resiflent, T. 
Siriqison, Esq., treasurer; and Mr. G. Weatherill, 
seci*ctary. 

Some smaller institutions, of a literary character, 
liave also existed some years in Whitby; particu¬ 
larly a Medical Society, and a Numismatic Society, 
both formed for the purchase of books, adapted to 
the pursuits of their respective m|;mbers. 

The progress of learning in Whitby within the 
last 60 years has been very rapid. Among the 
causes that have contributed to its advancement 
may be noticed, the establishment of the Subscrip¬ 
tion Eibrary, in which the late Rev. T. Watson 
took an active part; the publication of Charlton's 
History of Whitby; the writings of the late F. 
Gibson, Esq. F.A.S., and of Mr. W. Watkins; 
the increased number of gentlemen in the learned 
professions; and the increase and improvement of 
schools, in the town Jind neighbourhood. The fii-st 
printing-press in Whitby wks set up by a Mr. C. 
riununer, about tlie year 1770. One of the earliest 
Whitby authors was Samuel Jones, Gent., who 
published some poems about the year 1718. A 
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volume ol* his poems is now in the Museum; but 
no copy of his celebrated poem entitled Whitby, 
is known to exist in the town or ncif^hbourhood. 
A number of works, both theological and literary, 
have l)een i)riiited at Whitby within tlie last thirty 
years. 

As periodical literature was formerly tried at 
Whitby, in the publication of the Whitby Spy, 
&c.; so within the lust 16 yeai*s, several attempts 
have been made to carry on a Whitby periodical. 
Tlie Whitby Repository commenced in 1825; in 
1827, tl.e Whijby Panorama, an<l the Whitby 
Magazine, both started; and all three continued 
for two yeai’s. At the close of 1828, the Panorama 
was dropped; next year, the Magazine ceased; 
the Repository struggled on for some years more; 
but at the close of 1833, it also failed for lack of 
support. Another monthly publication, tlie Whit¬ 
by Treasury, was started last year; but this 
attempt to maintain a periodical here, even on a 
small scale, soon proved abortive; as did the at¬ 
tempt made, a few years before, to get up a news¬ 
paper. For the present, it would seem, tliat more 
readers arc required to support a local periodical, 
than the district can furnish ; ana yet such a 
periodical, well conducted, might be of great ser¬ 
vice to the public by recording passing events, and 
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would materially facilitate the labours of future 
historians. 

Whitby enjoys tli(j advantap^e of having; some 
pood classical and commercial schools. Tlie old¬ 
est is that wdiicli was conducted by tlie late ISlr. 
John llouth, now carried on by Mr. U. Breckon. 


ACCOMMODATIONS. 

At the bead of what may be called our public 

I 

accommodations, I would place the Inns. —The 
Anpel, conducted by Messrs. & J. Weighill, 
has long been the head inn in Wrutby; an honour 
which formerly belonged to the Golden tdon, an 
inn that was. noted 120 years ago. The White 
Horse and Griffin, conducted by Mr. J. Wilkin¬ 
son, has of late years begun to rival the Angel. 
The Black Horse, the Swan, the Elephant and 
Castle, with a few others, are also respectable. 

Stage Coaches were unknown in Whitby, 
prior to the year 1788; and it is only w ithin these 
few years that such accommodations have become 
frequent and regular. Since the opening of the 
railway, there has been a daily coach to York, a 
coach twice dUlay to Pickering, and a Coach daily 
to the Tunnel. For iome time past, there has 
been a coach daily to Scarborough, from the 
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iViigcl; and there are two coaches daily to Stock- 
ton, one from the Angel, and the other from the 
White Horse and Griffin; besides whicli, an omni¬ 
bus runs thrice a week, from the Angel, to 
Middlesborough, by way of Hinderwell and Loft- 
housc. Omnibuses run also to and from Eobin 
Hood’s Bay. ^ 

Carriers, &c. — A waggon with goods for 
Pickering and York, runs daily by the railway. 
I’here are carriei*s twice a week, or oftener, to 
Scarborough, Guisborough, and Staiths; and week¬ 
ly carriers to all principal towns and villages 
in the neighbourhood. 

It may be noticed to the honour of Whitby, 
that no coaches nor carriers arrive w depart on 
the sabbath. 

Whitby is also well accommodated with Trad- 

F as, for conveying goods and passengers by sea. 

_ 

The Enterprize, Astrsea, Despatch, and Shepherd, 
are at j)resent the regular traders to London; and 
there is an opportunity of conveyance in this way 
almost every week. The Streanshalh steamer runs 
once a week to Newcastle, and to "Hull: and there 
are steamers from Stockton, and other parts, that 
call at Whitby for passengers, ^ 

The Baths at Whitby a^e elegantly fitted up, 
and well attended to. Several bathing-machines 
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are stationed on the sands, at the proper season, 
to accommodate such as prefer sea-bathing'. 

The Whitby Spaw has not of Jute years receiv¬ 
ed the attention wliich its value demands. About 
150 years ago, it had a spaw-liouse, with conveni- 

I 

ences for drinkers and bathers; but the sea de¬ 
molished all. Thirty years ago, ||pre was an up¬ 
right spout in w'hich the water rose up from the 
spring; but the ponderous masses of stone that 
kept the spout in its place, were heaved up, and 
broken to pieces by tlie ocean, in a storm* The 
footpath leading to the spawjtdong the cliff, was 
repaired by subscription a dozen years ago; when 
a neat model for a new spaw-house was also pre- 
pai'ed; yet nothing further has been done in the 
matter, and the spaw is still neglected. 

Whitby has'its Billiard rooms, for such as 
are fond of the game: and its Assembly-rooms; 
which are more frequently use;! for lectures and 
])ublic meetings, than for balls. The Auction Mart 
in Grape lane, is also sometimes used for public 
meeting's. Since the Theatre, which stood in 
Scale, lane, was accidentally burned in 18S8, the 
large room at the Freemason's Tavern, has been 
often used as a theatre, and occasionally as a lec¬ 
ture-room. For som(^ years past,^ there has been 
little or no demand here for theatrical exliibitions. 
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Several delightful Walks may be had at Wh'it- 
l>y and in the vicinity. The piers and the cliffs 
are the most popular walks^ commanding a view 
of that ever varying scene—^the ocean and the 
ships that move on its bosom. The lovers of re¬ 
tirement may find charming walks in Cockmill 
wood, and along the top of Larpool wood. A 
walk to Ruswarp, which is pleasantly situated on 
the Esk, about two miles from Whitby, is another 
agreeable treat; but an aquatic excursion to the 
same village, when the tide and the weather are 
favourable, is still nftre gratifying. 

Many agreeable Ktdes, to interesting and ro¬ 
mantic spots at the distance of a few miles from 
Whitby, may^ also be enjoyed. These spots will 
fall to be noticed in describing the Environs op 
Whitby. . Before I proceed to ^is* description, it 
will be proper to notice some 

GENTLEMEN’S SEATS AT 
WHITBY. 

• ^ 

A number of elegant and costly mansions are 

situated in the town of Whitby, as Has been noticed 

above: in the present article, I propose to mention 

some gentlemen’s seats in its immediate vicinity, 

Whitby Hall, or WHiTj|ir Abbey, the seat of 

Colonel G. ChoSnley lord of the manor of Whit- 

17 
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by*^ deserves to be first noticed, as being the most 
ancient, and for many years the most respectable. 

.The oldest part of this hall, vi^hich is on the 
south side, appears to have been erected by Sir 
Franhis Cholmley, son of Sir Richard, about the 
year 1580, or some time before. It bears the 
marks of having been partly built out of the ruins 
of the monastery; and probably stands on or near 
the site of the abbot’s hall. The celebrated Sir 
Hugh Cholmley appears to have greatly enlarged 
and improved the structure, about the year 1635; 
and the eastern part of it wa& probably added by 
him. During the civil wars, Sir Hugh fortified the 
house, and had a garrison to defend it: as appears 
by the following passage in Vicars’ Parliamentary 
Chronicle for February, 164i, p. 160; " The most 
noble and ever to be honoured and renouned Lord 
Fair/ajc —about this time enlarged his quarters 
from Ilu/i 20. miles towards Durham, and by a 
party of horse commanded by that valiant victo¬ 
rious and religious Commander Sir William Cm- 
stable, drave that rotten apostate Sir Hugh Cholmley 
out of Scarbarevgh Towne into the Castle, which 
caused such an operation in the hearts of the In- 
Habitants of Whitby, as that they were soone and 
surely reduced and settled (as you already heard 
in part they were) to the parliaments side, and 
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presently after seized on Sir Huglhs great House 
and Fort on the High-Clift, disarmed his garrison^ 
and so kept it for the Lord Fairfax who afterwards 
scut 200. horse, the better to secure it.*’ 

The last Sir Hugh Cholmley, about the year 
1672, built the north side of the haU, forming a 
handsome and extensive front; the whole structure 
now assuming the form of a square, with an open 
area within. The Duke and Duchess of Lauder¬ 
dale, the Earls of Athol and Kinghom, and others 
of the nobility, were entertained by Sir Hugh in 
Bis improved mansion. When the Wentworth 
estates fell to the Cholmley family, in 1743, Hows- 
ham became the chief residence of the family, 
and Whitby Hall began to be deserted. About 
50 years ago, the wind having injured the roof of 
the north front, the whole of that side, which was 
the principal part of the house, was dismantled, 
only the walls being left standing; and the hall 
being now insufficient to accommodate the family, 
is occupied only for a few weeks in autumn. 

On the same side of the Esk, beyond Spital 
bridge, is the Mount, the seat of Mrs. Reynolds, 
commanding an excellent view of the town and 
harbour. In tbe same direction, about a mile from 
Whitby, is Larpool Ilall, the seat of E. Turton, 
Esq. It fronts the south-west, having a full view 
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of the* pleasant vale of Uusv^arp, and the noody 
banks of the Esk. 

On the west sitle of Whitby, not far from the 
Union-mill, is Fitdd House, the scat of C. Ricliard- 
Kon, Esq. On the south side of the town, is Airy 
Hill, lately the seat of R. Moorsom, Esq., and now' 
inhabited by Mrs. Cholinh'v of Bransby. A little 
to the west of that, is Meadow Field, the seat c»f 
T. Simpson, Esq. ; at a greater distance to th(^ 
west, is Lower Stakesby, the scat of A. Chapman, 
Esq.; and about a quarter of a mile further, is 
Upper Stakesby, the seat of J. Havelock, Esq. 
At a short distance from Upper Stakesby, is 
Sneaton Castle, built by the late Colonel Jamc's 
Wilson; and now occupied by his sun-ili-]aw^, 
Chas. Saunders, Es(j.: presenting a very hand¬ 
some Cothic front, commanding a fine view of 
Whitby, and of the sea. Each of the other seals 
now mentioned has also its peculiar beauties, and 
all of them have extensive prospects. To the west 
of Sneaton Castle, is Ewecote Hall, belonging to 
Hr. Loy. At Ruswarp is the ancient ball of the 
Bushell family, now the property of Mrs. Benson. 
At the upper end of the village are some good 
modern houses; and further up the val^, Carr- 
Mount, belonging to J. Mellar, Esq.; and Can- 
Hull, belonging to C. Ricliardson, Jun., Esq. 










ENVIRONS OF WHITBY 


Having examined t\e various objects worthy of 
note in Whitby and its immediate vicinity, let us 
now take a hasty survey of the adjacent country, 
to the distance of 20 or 30 miles. In making our 
excursions, the Map which accompanies this work 
will serve as a guide, shewing us the relative 
positions of the principal points; as the Plan of 
Whitby, in the comer of the same plate, is a 
guide to the streets. 

Proceeding along the coast in a south-easterly 
direction, we find, at the distance of* three miles 
from Whitby, the village of Hawsker, consisting 
of two parts, Lower and Upper Hawsker. At 
Low Hawsker w&s an ancient chapel, connected 
with Whitby church. A mutilated old cross still 
remains at the spot. About a mile to the west of 
Hawsker, is the village of Stainsacre; on the west 
side of which is the pleasant mansion of Henry 
liinton, Esq., that belonged to the late J. Sanders, 
Esq. Above a mile further west, is Sneaton, much 
improved by the late Col. Wilson. The church, a 
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handsome Gothic structure, with a spire, the rec' 
tory, and a noat schoolhouse, all finislied in 1825, 
are among the memorials of his liberality and 
public spirit. He also erected an elegant suspen¬ 
sion-bridge over the Esk, a little above Ruswarp, 
for the convenience of the inhabitants of Sneaton 
parish; and planted a large portion of Sneaton 
Moor with trees; for which he received the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts, from the hand of 
the Duke of Sussex. The Colonel died in 1830, 
and was interred in a vault, constructed by him¬ 
self, in Sneaton church. 

Near Whitby Lathes, a little to the north-west 
of Hawsker, are two upright stones, standing in 
two adjoining fields, connected with the fables re¬ 
specting Robin Hood. Robin and his trusty mate 
Little John are reported to have tried their strength 
at archery, in the presence of the abbot of Whitby, 
each shooting an arrow from the top of the abbey 
in the direction of Hawsker: and the two pillars 
are said to mark the spots where the arrows fell. 
That appropriated to LitUe John is nearest Haws¬ 
ker, his arrow having outstripped that of his master. 
Two or three of the 1u)V£s or tumuli on the moor 
beyond Stoupe Brow beacon, are called Robin 
Hood’s Butts, as he is fabled to have exercised 
his men in shooting at them. But the principal 
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place here which bears the name of that celebra¬ 
ted outlaw is 

EOBIN HOOD’S BAY. 

This is the name of a fine semicircular bay, and 
of a large village at the north-west side of the bay, 
6 miles from Whitby. The village, which contains 
about 1000 inhabitants, has a very romantic ap¬ 
pearance; some of the houses being in a deep 
hollow, or dale, opening towards the sea, while 
others are perched on the cliffs on both sides, in 
various attitudes. The village is sometimes called 
Robin Hood's Town. It has been noted as a fish¬ 
ing town ever since Leland visited it, above 300 
years ago; at which time it had acquired the 
name Robin Hood's Bay. The ahcient name of 
the bay was Fyling; and the parish is still called 
Fyling Dales. The church is on the road to 
Whitby, a mile from the village; but the latter 
is furnished with a Methodist chapeh Many ship¬ 
owners reside in the place; their Insurance Asso¬ 
ciation was noticed above, and they have lately 
procured also a life-boat. There are several good 
farms in Fyling Dales, and a few interesting ham¬ 
lets. The late J. Barry, Esq. erected several good 
houses on his property at Fyling Thorpe. On the 
south side of the buy is Stoupe Brow, and at the 
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S.K. angle are Peak alum works. Tlie high 1 ) 1 * 0 * 
montory forming the S.E. point of the bay is called 


RAVEN HILL. 


In clearing the ground for the foundation of 
the hall at this place, erected for the late Captain 
Child, in 1774, and now the residence of his 


grandson, the Rev. R. C. Willis, the workmen 
dug up, from among some ruins, the stone con¬ 
taining the celebrated Ravenhill Inscription, now 
in the Whitby Museum. On the opposite page is 
a correct delineation of the letters on the stone. 


The reader may find a long dissertation on this 
Roman inscription, in the History of Whitby, 
Vol. ii.’ p. 708—716; where I have given the 
following as the most probable reading and ex¬ 
planation of the inscription: 


ivsTiKiANVs.r.p. Jiistiniauus prap-scs provincitc 
viirmoFANVs [etj Vindiciaiius 

A1.A.8.B.1TEI1.1V.P1I. Magister armuruin Superions Britannia) 

iteruni, junioribus proTinciaiium 
M.Ci*.&TRUM miUtuiu, castrum fecerunt : 

A.G.O. adjuvante curatore opefum. 

The following English translation may be given: 
Justinian, governor of the province, and Vindi- 
cian, general of the forces of Upper Britain for the 
second time, with the younger provincial soldiers, 
built this fort; the manager of public works giv¬ 
ing his assistance." 
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'riiis inscription has been originally placed in 
the li’ont of a casth* or fort, erected here by the 



Romans, with a view to command the bav and the 
adjoining coast. Tt was probably built about the 
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year of Christ 407; for the superior officer under 
whom it was constructed is called Justiniau, and 
the only Roman officer of that name in Britain^ 
mentioned in history, was commander of the forces 
under Constantine, whom the legions in Britain 
raised to the imperial dignity, A.D. 407 or 408. 

Ravenhill, or Peak, as the promontory is also 
called, commands an excellent view of the coast 
on both sides. Stoupe Brow beacon, which is on 
the top of the moor, above a mile from the pro¬ 
montory, is a station still more commanding. 
Close to the beacon runs the ancient boundary of 
Whitby Strand, called Greendike; which is a dike 
or trench, probably made by the ancient Britons as 
a line of defence, like many other ancient trenches 
that cross our moors. On the east side of this 
boundary, along the shore, is the district called 

STAINTON DALE. 

This territory was given, in the reign of king 
Stephen, to the Knights hospitallers of St. 
John Baptist of Jerusalem, a kind of military re¬ 
ligious order of great power and riches. Their 
institution here was annexed to the commandery 
of the Holy Trinity of Beverley; which, like the 
other commanderies or convents of these knights, 
was subject to the grand prior of the order in 
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liondon. The hospital of the knights in Stainton 
Dale was at a bouse now called Old-Hall, near 
which they had a chantry, at a place termed Old- 
Chapel. An adjoining eminence is named Bell- 
llill; being the place where the knights, or their 
servants, were wont to ring a bell and blow a horn, 
every evening in tne twilight, to direct travellers 
and strangers to their hospitable mansion. 

I'he knights enjoyed great privileges in Stainton 
Dale; and since the dissolution of monastic esta¬ 
blishments. several of those privileges, including 
the manorial rights, have belonged to the free¬ 
holders of the dale. 

The public road from Whitby to Scarborough 
does not pass through Fyling Dales and Stainton 
Dale, but proceeds from Hawsker along the high 
moors, by Normanby and Flask Inn, and along the 
moor between Stsunton Dale and Harwood Dale; 
descending towards Scarborough by Cloughton 
and Burniston. 

Near h'lask Inn are the sources of the Derwent, 
which taking its rise on the margin of Fyling 
Dales, runs through Harwood Dale into the Vale 
of Pickering, and passing round the Wolds by 
Malt<ib, finishes its circuitous course by falling 
into tne Ouse below Selby, its waters at length 
arriving at the ocean with those of the Humber. 
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At Dry Ueutls, in Harwood Dale, a little to the 
north of the cliapel, is one of those clusters of pits, 
markings the site of an ancient British town, such 
as I have noticed above, p. 4. 5. Mr. R. Knox, 
whose Map of the Vicinity of Scarborough is a 
valuable work, discovered a similar cluster near 
Cloughton, called Ilulleys, of which Mr. Cole has 
published a description. 

SCARBOROUGH. 

This is on vanous accounts the most important 
town in the vicinity of Whitby, from which it is 
distant 21 miles. The town is well built, and 
finely situated, rising from the sea in the form of 
an amphitheatre., The population, according to 
the returns for 1831, is S7()0. Most of the old 
streets are narrow and incommodious; but there 
are several handsome new streets, abounding with 
large and elegant houses. Many of the inhabit¬ 
ants provide themselves with large houses, tliat 
they may furnish lodgings for strangers during 
the bathing season; Scarborough being the prin¬ 
cipal bathing town on the coast. SeveraVhundreds 
of strangers usually resort thither every season ; 
and there are various institutions and accommoda¬ 
tions, both public and private, designed chiefly for 
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their convenience. Great attention is paid to the 
spaw waters, or mineral springs; which are close 
to the beach, a little to the south of the town. 
These springs were discovered about the . year 
1 (>20 ; and the fame of their salubrious watei*s has 
raised Scarborough to the highest rank as a resort 
of valetudinarians, and contributed much to the 
increase and riches of the town. 

At the east side of Scarborough, stands its cele¬ 
brated Castle, built on a lofty peninsular rock of 
considerfible extent, accessible only by a narrow 
isthmus, which has been strongly fortified. This 
fortress, which was built by William le Gros, Earl 
of Albemarle and llolderness, about the year 
1130, has been the scene of various memorable 
transactions, which the limits of this work will not 
allow me to particularize. Duiing the civil wars, 
it was gallantly defended by Sir Hugh Cholmley, 
against the forces of the Parliament, for upwards 
of a year; and afterwards sustained another siege 
of five months, under the command of Col. Boyn¬ 
ton. Since that period, its principal buildings and 
fortifications have lain in ruins. These stately 
ruins are disfigured by the presence of brick-built 
barracks, erected in 1746. 

Scarborough is an ancient royal burgh, having 
the privilege of sending two members to parlia- 
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mcnt. Jt was incorporated by a chailer from Henry 
II, dated in 1181. The corporation consists of IH 
councillors and 6 aldermen, including^ a mayor. 

The parish church stands close to the isthmus 
by which we enter into the castle. It has been a 
very noble structure, being originally the conven¬ 
tual church of a Cistercian monastery; and thougli 
it bears many marks of injury and decay, it still 
retains something of its ancient grandeur. Besides 
the Cistercian monastery, Scarborough had three 
convents of friars, black, grey, and white; two hos¬ 
pitals; and four churches; all of which perished 
in the general wreck, of the monastic institutions. 

The spirit of improvement has increased much 
at Scarborough within the last 20 years; and the 
erection of the Clifl-bndge, the Spa-saloon; the 
Museum, an elegant circular structure; Christ 
Church, with many other handsome buildings on 
the west side of the town, are among its fruits. 

Scarborough has also places of worship of tlie 
Methodists, Primitive Methodists, Association 
Methodists, Independents, Baptists, Catholics, 
and the l^ociety of Friends. A number of pious 
and charitable Institutions are also supported 
here; viz. Trinity Hospital, the Schools of the 
Amicable Society, the Lancasterian Schools, Sun¬ 
day Schools, the Bible Society, &c. There is like- 
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wise a Piiiloso])lncal Society, and a Mechanics 
Institute. 

The harbour of Scarborough is very ancient; a 
grant from Henry III, dated in 1252, for the for¬ 
mation of a new port here with timber and stone, 
being yet extant. It is furnished with a light¬ 
house, and as the entrance is not obstructed by a 
bar, vessels may sometimes find refuge-here, when 
they cannot enter the- harbour of Whitby. The 
commerce and manufactures of Scarborough are 
less extensive than those of Whitby. About 130 
vessels, or more, usually belong to the port, and 
their aggregate burden may exceed 20,000 tons. 

Falsgrave, or Walsgrave, which at the conquest 
was the principal manor here, is a small village 
adjoining to Scarborough, on the west; and now 
united t,o it by an almost continuous range of 
elegant houses. 

At the distance of about 6 miles N.W. from 
Scarborough is Hackness, the charming seat of 
Sir .lohn Johnstone, Bart.; and formerly celebra¬ 
ted as a cell of Whitby abbey. None of the mo¬ 
nastic buildings now remain, except the church, 
whicli, though it has undergone repairs and al¬ 
terations, retains an air of venerable antiquity. 
The ancient oak stalls or seats of the monks, in 
the choir, still remain, nearly in their original state. 
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The reader will find them described in the History 

•• 

of W'liitby, Vol. i. p. 359.;—^Tlie liernhUig^e of \V cst- 
croft, wliieh also belonged to Whitby abbey, was 
situated on the Derwent, not far from Ay ton. 

The high ground between Scarboi^iugh and 
Ayton, called Seamer moor, and the moors which 
extend westward to Locktem and Saltergate, ]>re- 
sent many - interesting objecte to Uie eye of tlie 
antiquaiion;, particularly camps, trenches, houcs, 
upright stones, and foundations of ancient British 
dwellings.' These hills are also interesting to the 
naturalist, from their peculiar form; being all flat 
on the top, with Steep but smooth declivities on 
their northern fronts^ descending at the same 
angle. Some ;Qf these- hills are stretcherl out in 
oblong ridges, which, when their ends are present¬ 
ed to the spectator, have the appearance of hay¬ 
stacks. This is particularly the case with Langdale 
End, and Blakey Topping; to which we may add 
Oliver’s Mount, near Scarborough^ The most ro¬ 
mantic rocks in these moors, are the rocks called 
the Bride Stones. (See opposite page.) 

These rocks are situated op tlie margin of a 

* V' _ 

deep ravine, two miles south of ,[Blakey Topping. 
The beds being of very unequal hardness, the 
softer parts have been decomposed and washed 
away, leaving the harder portions standing up in 
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•Jdi) 


viirioub Kiiitiistif Ibrins. 1’lic nio^t sin^uljir i^rouji 
is that here represented. 



Another remarkable feature in these hills is, that 
they are deeply intersected by numerous dr^ val- 
le3's, particularly towards the Vale of Pickertn(j; 
18 
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the waters sinking down into the fissures of the cal¬ 
careous rocks^ and forming subterranean streams, 
which burst out in great force at the foot of the 
hills. Hence, a chain of copious springs, nearly 
at the same level, runs round the northern margin 
of that extensive vale, from Ayton on the Derwent 
as far as Helmsley on^he llye; and in the west- 
ip part of that line, the streams that run from the 
high moors, or alum hills, which form the next 
ridge, in passing through openings in these lime¬ 
stone hills, 'sink also into the fissures, and after 
running under ground for a considerable space, 
burst out again on reaching the edge of the vale, 
some in their proper channel, and others at some 
distance from it. The arrangement of these co¬ 
pious fountains has produced that of the towns 
and villages, which also form a chiiin round the 
mtfr^n of the vale, each stream or spring having 
generally a village beside it 

The villages between Scarborough and Pickering 
are arranged in the following order: Ayton; H ut- 
ton Bushell; Wykeham, where there was a priory 
of Cistercian nuns; Ruston; Bromptun, tiie seat 
of Sir Geo. Cayley, Bart; Snainton, which has a 
very ancient chapel, with a Saxon door, adorned 
wdth .the beak-ksad moulding; Ebberston, men¬ 
tioned above, p. 18, &c.; Alleraton; Wilton; and 
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'rhonitoii, the seat of It. Hill, Ks(j. At Thornton 
are an hospital and a free school, endowed by 
Lady Lumley. 



Pickering is a pleasant market town, contain¬ 
ing about 2/)00 inhabitants. It has an ancient 
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iiiul handsome church, uith a tall spire; and 
jjiaoes of worship of the Independents, Methodists, 
and the Society of Friends: and supports seveial 
Schools, and other benevolent Institutions. It is 
principally noted for its ancient casUc, now in a 
\ery ruinous state. Of tlicse ruins there is an 
ample description in the History of Whitby, Vol. 
ii. p. 732-73G. King; Kichard II was for some 
time imprisoned in this castle, before his removal 
to Pontefract. The castle and manor appear to 
have belonf^ed to the crown, or to some branch of 
the royal family, ever since the coinpiest. They 
are now attaclied to the Dufhy of Lancaster, and 
are held of the crown by R. Hill, Ksq. A view of 
these intercstiiij; ruins is given above. 

The villages between Pickering and Kirkby 
Mcx)rside arc; Keldlicad, which has its name from 
ail immense spring rising up tliere; Middleton; 
Aislaby; Wrelton; Sinnington; and Keldholm, 
where was a Cistersian nunner}. About thrt*e 
miles to the north-east of Keldholm, ln-yond the 
hill on which Spawnton stands, is the village of 
Lestingham, where was the ancient monastery of 
Cedd, mentioned above, p. 4*2. It is remarkable, 
that as this was the first spot in all our district, 
where a church was erected, so the cliiirch here is 
the only one in our vicinity, that retains the true 
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Saxon form. The cast end terminates in a semi¬ 
circular recess for the altar, resembling the tribune 
of a Roman basilica: and beneath this part of the 
church is a vaulted crypt, where relics were de¬ 
posited. The arches of the crypt, the massy 
cylindrical pillars, and their variously sculptured 
capitals, ani all in the real Saxon style. The high¬ 
er parts of the church are comparatively modern, 
and have undergone various alterations, the build¬ 
ing being now much smaller than it has been at 
some former period. Some parts ol‘ the walls 
within have once been curiously adorned with 
painting; and some ancient flat monuments lie 
in the area of the church, near the west end. 

In the bosom of the hills, about three miles 
north from Lestingham, is Rosedale, where was 
an ancient Cistercian or Benedictine nunnery.— 
A part of the remains of this nunnery i| repre¬ 
sented on the next page. 

This monastery*’was founded about the year 
1190. The church or chapel was used as a paro¬ 
chial place of worship, until 1838, when a new 
church was erected. The square of the cloistei-s, 
on the south side of the church, is nearly entire; 
the buildings having been converted into dwelling- 
houses, barns, &c. In this square, on the east 
side, are some tomb-stones of the nuns. The only 
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'Sisfer Catharine Meger. On a lintel in the end of 
one of the offices on the east, is this inscription: 


ROSEDAI.E PRIORY. 
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Omnia Vanitas —All is vanihj. These words, 
originally intended to remind the nuns of the 
vanity of this world, now stand as a most appro¬ 
priate motto over the ruins of monastic grandeur. 

About a mile to the west of Wrelton, the road 
to Sinnington crosses the Roman road, which pro¬ 
ceeded from York, the ancient to Buns- 

ley near Whitby^ Before describing this ancient 
military road, I shall take notice of the most im¬ 
portant Roman station on the line of it, viz. 

MALTON. 

This place, which is now a thriving town, plea¬ 
santly situated on the west bank of the Dcrw'ent, 
i) miles south of Pickering, containing a popula¬ 
tion of 5000 souls, must have been a Roman sta¬ 
tion of great magnitude and importance. The 
Roman fortifications, inscriptions, pavements, coins, 
and other anti(|uities, found here, and at Norton 
oil the opposite bank of the river, point it out as a 
noted Roman town. It is usually understood to 
liave been the ancient Camulodunum; but whether 
that name belonged to it or not, I have endeavour¬ 
ed to shew, from various considerations, stated in 
the History of Whitby, (Vol. ii. p. 717—723, 
Notes), that Malton must be the ancient Derventio, 
a name which it derived from its being the princi¬ 
pal station on the Derwent, 
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Among tlic Jvoman inscriptions Ijitlierto un- 
publihlied, the following is worthy of notice as a 
j)roor of the riches of Derventio. I'he stdiie that 
hears it, which was dug up in Norton churchyard, 
in 1814, now in the possession of John Walker, 
liSC]., must have been placed in the wall of a 
goldsmith's shoj). 

F E L 1 (M r E R SIT 
G E N 1 () LOCI 
SEHVVL.E VTERE 
FELIX T A B E R N 
AM A V R E F I 
CINA M 

Which may be thus rendered: 

“ Prosperity to the genius of the place ! 

O Servulus, enjoy thy goldsmith’s shop in 
happiness 1” 

Another stone, bearing an inscrij)tion, found at 
the east end of Norton, in 1835, and now in the 
Whitby Museum, must have been fixed in some 
kind of structure erected in honour of Mars. 
DEO MAR 
RIG A E 
SCIRVS Die 

SAC V S L M 

This may be read in full: “ Deo Marti, Roma* 
invicta* glorias, Aelius Scirus dicavit Sacrum:— 
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Votum holveils lubcns iiierito.” “ To the (jod 
Mars, the of invincible Rome, j\elius Scirus 
dedicated [this] as sacred: willingly paying 
vow as in duty bound.”—The letters SAC may 
probably stand for SACELLVM; so that we 
might read ‘^dedicated this little temple.” 

Considering Malton as the true Derveiitio, I have 
ventured to regard our Roman road as forming a 
part of the 1st iter of Antonine, which corresponds 
with the 5th iter of Richard of Cirencester; pre¬ 
suming that the numerals vii, expressing the dis¬ 
tance from Eboracum to Derventio, should be 
read xvii. If Malton be allowed to be Derveiitio, 
the next stage, Delgoviiia, xiii miles distant, will 
coincide with Cawthorn; and Pnetorium, where 
the rout ends, xxv miles, or as it is in some copies, 
XXII miles further, will be Dunsley. 

At Malton the road has turned to the left, pro¬ 
bably to avoid the marshes between Malton and 
Pickering, and has crossed the Rye about Newsam 
bridge, proceeding to Bargh, where was a small 
camp, and from thence to Thornton Riseborough; 
near which the remains of it are still discernible, 
running along the brow of the hill in the direction 
of Cawthorn. Its course from Cawthorn to Duns- 
ley is traced in the Map. In some parts of the 
moor between Cawthome and Stape, and also at 
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Hazlehead and a few other spots, it is very dis¬ 
tinct; shewinjT the original form of the road, 16 ft. 
bl(^ad, elevated in the middle, having on each side 
a border of flat stones placed edgewise, and fre¬ 
quently a gutter on the outside, to carry off the 
water. But in most places, the road has been 
severely injured by the hand of time, and perhaps 
still more by the hands of modem Goths, who 
have torn it up, to build walls and mend roads 
with the materials. In a few spots are observed 
the remains of bridges, as noticed in the History 
of Whitby, Vol. ii. p. 707. 

The Roman station, or fort, at Dunsley, may 
have been on the eminence where Dunsley chapel 
has stood; an eminence which appears to be an 
artificial mount, and which has been mutilated for 
the sake of the materials. 

The only Roman inscription found along the 
line of the road is on a stone, above a yard long, 
in a wall near July Park, where Mauley’s castle of 
8t Julian stood. This stone is delineated on the 
opposite page, with the characters which it bears. 
As the upper part of the letters is gone, a thin 
portion of the stone hanng scaled ofi’, it is difficult 
to say with certainty what they have been; but 1 
am inclined to think, that the inscription has not 
contained any more letters, and that we are to read 
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it llius: IjE. V'I. VI. L. vex. or in full; Legionis 

SEXT^. VICTRICIS QUINQUAGINTA y£XlLLARlI= 

Fiftij vexillary soldiers of the (jth legion, the victorious. 



"I’liu stont! must have been placed on or near the 
road, to record the formation of eome part of it by 
those soldiei*s, or the erection of some building 
tliat has once stood on the spot. 

The most interesting Roman remains on tlie 
line of this road are 

THE CAWTHORN CAMPS. 

These Camps stand on the brow of the hill be- 
"^tween Caw thorn and Newton, in a very command¬ 
ing position. They are four in number, differing 
from one anol her in their size and form, as may be 
seen in the annexed Plate, Fig. 1. The largest 
camp (A) incloses an area of 560 feet by 550. It 
has a strong trench, the agger beinjg high and the 
foss deep; and, like other mgular square camps, 
has four gates; viz. the pratorian gate towards the 
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soulh, tlie decuman froiitinp^ the precipice on tlu*. 
north, the principalis deadra on the west, and the 
principalis sinistra on the east. This last has 
opened into caraj) B, which beings smaller, weaker, 
and less regular, has probably been the camp of 
the allies, or auxiliary forces. The gates hiading 
into these two camps are very remarkable, each 
being covered with two segments of a circle, one 
passing outwards and another inwards, making it 
necessary to ent6r obliquely. Camp C, another 
auxiliary camp, on the west side of camp A, of an 
irregular form approaching to oval, and measuring 
about 8*50 ft. by 320, has three agates, all opening 
towards camp A, and each having a sin^e outside 
cover, like a quadrant. From this resemblance in 
the gates, these three camps appear to have been 
formed at one time. No other Roman camp in 
Britain is known to have such covered gates, ex¬ 
cept that of Dealgin Ross, in Strathem in Scot¬ 
land ; which is thought by General Roy to havqjf. 
been the camp of the 9th legion, in Agricola’s 6th 
campaign, A. D. 83; and the general supposes, 
that a detachment of the same legion must have 
encamped at Cawtbom. Camp B, which is on the 
west side of camp C, appears to be more recent. 
It is considerably smaller than camp A, the area 
within being only 400 ft. by 360; but greatly e\- 
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feeds it in strength and beauty, being fortiHed by 
a double trench of excellent workmanship, above 
70 ft. over. The decuman gate is wanting, the 
steepness of the cliff on the north side rendering it 
useless. IMie other three gates arc very regular, but 
have not covers as in the three adjoining camps. 
This camp appe. rs to be coeval with the Roman 
road, which passes direct through it, coinciding 
with the via principalis of the camp. The same 
remark will apply to another cam]), ol* inferior 
workmanshif), on Lease-rigg, an intermediate sta¬ 
tion betwec!! Cnwtiiom and Dunsley. Perhaps it 
was also s^)])licable to the cam]) at Bargh, inter¬ 
mediate between Malton and Cawthorn.—Several 
small cam]IS, or outposts, of Roman construction, 
are scattered on our moors; particularly one on 
licvisham moor, one on the brow of the hill to the 
west of Wapley, now almost obliterated, and two 
or more near the strong lines of Scamridge, which 
appear to he a large unfinished Roman camp. See 
the Map, and Hist, of Whitby, Vol. ii. p. 089, &c. 

At tlie distance of a mile west from Keldholm, 
we arrive at 

KIEKBY MOORSIDE. 


This town, which contains above 1800 inhabi¬ 
tants, is pleasantly situated on the margin of ^the 
vale of Pickering. The ancient and noble farai- 
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lies of Stuteville and Neville successively held 
the manor of Kirkby Moorsidei formerly called 
Kirkby Moorsheved, or Moorshead, It afterwards 
passed to the Villiers family, and now belonijs to 
the Duricombe family. That celebrated libertine 
Georfi;e Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who made 
a figure at the court of a prince equally dissolute 
and worthless, died here in great distress, a monu¬ 
ment at once of the vanity of human greatness, 
and the misery that attends vice. The room 
where he died is in the house of Mr. ‘Atkinson in 
the Market-place, and has been preserved nearly 
in the same state in which it then was. His 
burial is thus recorded in the parish register. 

€n 

U€/4eohf (/aoAe e/c. 


About a mile and a half to the west of Kirkhy 
Moorside, in a retired and picturesque valley, 
stands the smalli^ut now celebrated church of 


KIRKDALE. 

This church, wbicjh on other accounts would 
excite little interest, is remarkable for the very 
ancient Saxon inscription on an antique dial over 
the door fronting the south, ia a state of high pre- 
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scrvulioii. The entire stale of the inscripliuii is 
partly owing to its having heen j)lastered over 
with lime, and concealed by the upper part of an 
ancient porch; which had hid it from puldic view 
for several ages, till it was discovered in 1771, by 
the Ilev. W. Dade, rector of Barmston. Several 
roj)ies of the inscri})tion liavc been publislKid, but 
no c6py quite correct made its appcaranc<' prior to 
the ]>ublication of the Histor}' of Whitby; where 
the reader will find a large account of it, VoJ. ii. p. 
741—747. The writers wiio had formerly ulveii 
an explanation of it, erred in liie tran.sli;noii i f‘ 
some words in tlie largest compartria'iit; am' jiot 

knowing the meaning of the ui^eri]>tion on Hk' dial 

or middle part, they coneeixod ii to imperfiiet, 
and adding a supplement. ga\e a reading at once 
abstruse and fanciful. The inscription, liowcvti, Is 
complete: nothing is w'anting in the stone, except 
the gnomon of the dial. The whole may be .sctin 
correctly delineated in the annexed Plate, Fig. ‘J. 

The dial is of a rude construction, having nine 
rac/ii or hour-lin3fes, intended to mark out so many 
portions of the day. The words over these lines, 
and in the semicircle under them, are, DIS 18. 
D^^DES SOL MERLA + MT ILEVM TIDll + 
“This is a sun-dtal + for fvery hour.” Under¬ 
neath is this line, ITAPARD.ME rRCHTE. 



*) liHSN'I) PKS. “ jVnu IIawarth made me, 
AND Brand the Minister." The letters PK8 
are a contraction for Presbyter. The principal 
inscri[}lion is in two compartments on either side 
of tlje dial, and reads tlius: + ORM . Ij 3!M’^L 
SVN:\:. BOHTe. SES. GRKnORIVS Mn\8TRR. 

HIT. IMiiS TOBROCSN. 1 TO- 
VAJ/AS .:) HE. HIT. LET MTVraNT. NEPSN. 
FROM trRVXnE. XPE. 3 8ES LRErrORlVS. 
IX EADPARD. DALVJM ENL. IN T08TI 
OAEVM. EORL+ Orm the son of Gamae 

BODOIIT St. GrKGOUV’s CHIIReH WHEN IT WAS ALI. 
BROKEN DOWN AND FALLEN; AND HE CAUSED IT 
Tr> BE MADE NEW FROM THE GROUND, TO CHRIST 
AND St. Ghl oKY, in the days OF fcTnWARD THE 
KING, IN TUI DAYS OF Ti»ST1 THE EARL”+ 8L8 

is the common contraction for s an crus; XPE. for 
Christe; and LNE. for EYNINL— kino. 

As Tosti was earl of Northumberland under 
kinjy Edward the Confessor, from A. D. 1055, to 
1005, this cliurch must have been rebuilt by Orm 
the son of (lanial in the course of these ten years. 
We find from Domesday that, while Orm possessed 
Kirkdale, tliep called Chircliebi (Kirkby), Gamel 
or Ganial (probably Gamel the younger, brother to 
Orinj had MichcI-J^Jde.sffiti, or Great Edstone. It is 
remarkable, that over the door of Edstone church 
19 
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there is a of the same construction as that of 
Kirkdale, faring, also a Saxon inscription. This, 
however, consists but of a few w'ords. Over the dial 
is its name, which is not SOIj MERE A (Sun-mark) 
as at Kirkdale, but a more scientific name, ORLO- 
EIVMATORY, from orlogium, or horologium, 
a timepiece: and on one side is the maker’s name, 
+LODAN ME PROHTEA— Lothan made me. 

The Saxon inscriptioii is not the only thin^ 
for which Kirkdale is now celebrated. Since the 
discovery of the far-famed Kirkdale Cavern, 
containing antediluvian animal remains, this retir¬ 
ed spot has become as interesting to the naturalist 
as to the antiquarian. In July, 1821, the workmen 
employed at a quarry on the side of the road a 
little to the south-east of the church, laid open an 
oblong cavity in the oolite limestone, in the bot¬ 
tom of which appeared a promiscuous assemblage 
of bones and teeth, mixed with mud. The vast 
size of some of the bones and teeth surprised the 
labourers, and soon attracted the attention of the 
curious; and in a short time the cave became an 
object of great interest to every man of science in 
the vicinity. The workmen had laid open the^* 
cavity to the extent of 45 feet; by removing 
stalactite that hung from the roof and obstructed 
the passage, it has been penetrated above. 200 feet 
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more^ and several lateral openings^ branching off 
from the principal passage, have also been ex¬ 
plored. The breadth of the cave varies from 2 or 
3 feet to 6 or 7. The height, in two places, is such 
as to allow persons to stand upright; in some 
other parts, we may walk stooping; but in most 
places, it is so low, that we must move on our 
hands and knees, or crawl on the ground. Great 
part of it has lately been demolished in the pro¬ 
cess of quarrying; and ere long it may be wholly 
obliterated. 



The auiiual remains found in this cavern, which 
were most abundant in a wide space near the en¬ 
trance, belong to the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, the elk or stag, the hysna, the wolf. 
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the hear, the^iger, the fox, and tlie rut; with a lew 
hones of fowls, and some hones and teeth of (quad¬ 
rupeds, both large and small, not fully ascertained. 
No entire skeletons, even of the smtiller animals, 
were found; and few entire hones of the larger; 
the whole being principally a promiscuous collec¬ 
tion of fragments of bones, mixed willi teeth, whic'i 
also wxre partly whole, and partly broken. IMany 
of the bones and fragments were greatly water- 
worn, others partially worn, and others with sharp 
angles. Many of them were much decomposed, 
othei-s were tolerably firm and entire. 



As the original entrance, which was not more 
than *2 feet siqiiare, was cover’d with iiiidislurlK’d 
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beds of alluvium to the depth of 4 ft. or upwards ; 
and as many of tlic animals whose relics were 
discovered, have never been known as natives of 
Britain; there can be little or no doubt, that the 
contents of the cave have remained there since the 
ireiieral delug’e. As the remains of the hyaina 
were most abundant, Professor Buckland, who has 
paid great attention to the subject, considers the 
cave as an antediluvian hyaenas den; but after 
weighing all his arguments, and repeatedly ex¬ 
amining the cave, and quantities of its contents, I 
am decidedly of opinion, that the relics have been 
drifted in by the waters of the debige. 

For a more full account of this cave, and of simi¬ 
lar caverns, see Professor Buckland's Reltuui/e 
Diluvian/i:. Sec also the Geological Survey of 
the Y oRKSiiiRE Coast, 2iid Edit. p. 294, &c.; and 
Memoirs of the Wernerian Soc., Vol. iv. p. 202, &c. 

At the western extremity of the Vale of Picker¬ 
ing is the town of Helmsley, which is pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the Rye, and contains a 
population of 1500 souls. It has an ancient and 
handsome church; and near it, on the south-west, 
is the old castle of Helmsley, now in ruins. A 
little fuiilicr, in the same direction, is Duiicombe 
Park, the noble mansion of liord Feversliarn, 
Avhere there is a rich collection of paintings, and 
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statues. About tiire^ miles west from Helmsley, 
in a delightful spot on the banks of the Ryc^ are 


the ruins of 


* ^ 


WYAJJX ABBET. 


These rou^ ctfe the most entire remains of any 
monastic bi^liiipgs in the eastern part of York- 

I '■ 

shire; a gr^ part of the refectory, the donnitory, 
the cloisters, the kitchen, and other oihees, toge¬ 
ther with A large portion of the- church, being yet 
in existence. The jretifed situation of this abbey^ 
which was the first QistehelaU monastery in York¬ 
shire, probably saved its buildings at the dissolu¬ 
tion, the distance from any town rendering the 
materials of little value. The transept part of the 
church is much older than the rest of the edifice, 
being of the same architecture as the original 
church of St. Mary’s at Whitby. The workman¬ 
ship of the choir resembles that of Whitby abbey. 
It is observable, that the body of the church stands 
south and north-; instead of the usual position, 
east and west This anomaly appears to have 
been produced attbu rebuilding of the church,, by 
making the body of the old structure serve as the 
transept of the new. A view of part of the ruins 
is given on the opposite page. 

Along the top of the bank, above the ruins, is a 
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charming walk, called the Terrace, with a temple 
at each end. 



KiVAULX 


Rievaux was so named from its. being in the 
Tale of the Rye. A long branch of that vale, 
termed Bilsdale, runs north fr6m Bivaux towards 
Cleveland; with which it <x>mmuniCate6 by an 
opening in the lofty CloTeland hills that overlook 
Stokesley and Ayton. Borne of these bills, por- 
tigularly Greehhow Bjarton and Crtmimoor, are 
nearly 1400 feet above the level of the sea. On a 
hill at the head of > Bilsdale; are some singular 
massy rocks of 8airdstone> which have obtained the 
name Wainstones, probably from a fancied re- 
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gemblance which this group of rocks, when viewed 
from the Cleveland side, bears to a woiU or wagon 
with its team. The most striking object in the 
group, a kind of natural arch, was wantonly de¬ 
stroyed some years ago. ^Many visitants have 
sculptured their initials on the rooks. 

The principal town in the plain of Cleveland is 

STOKESLEY. 

This Is a thriving place, containing near 2000 
inhabitants. The principal street is spacious and 
handsome. The town has its free schools, and 
other charitable institutions; and, besides a large 

f 

and commodious church, has places of worship of 
the Methodists and Independents. There is a 
considerable linen manufactory carried on by J. 
Blackett, Esq. 

Ayton is an ancient and pleasant village, three 
miles north-east of Stokesley, containing a popula¬ 
tion of 1000 persons. It has an ancient church, 
and places of worship of the Friends, Methodists, 
and Independents. The chapel occupied by the 
latter is an ancient Presbyterian chapel. Ayton 
Hall is the seat of Thos. Graham, Esq.; and was 
formerly possessed by Capt. Wilson, the friend of 
Cook. In the centre of the village is a small 
school-house, where Captain Cook was educated. 
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This celebrated navigator was bom, October 27th, 
1728, at the small village of Martoil; about four 
miles north-west from Ayton; but the humble cot¬ 
tage where he first drew his breath, which ought 
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to have .been cairefully^ preserved, and tastefully 
decorated, has been raxed to the ground; the site 
being behind the Helh which belonged to the late 
M^or Rudd* Several of his early years were 
spent at Airyholm, near Ayton, where his father 
was hind or foreman to T. Skottowe, Esq. In 
1827, a monument to bis memory was erected on 
Easby hill^ near Ayton, by Robt. Campion, Esq.; 
being a handsome obelisk, above 60 feet high, 
as represented on the preceding page, with an ap¬ 
propriate inscription. 

At the summit of Rosebory, anciently called 
OMneherg, or High-hill, there was once a curious 
hermitage or grotto, in the solid rock, now fallen 
down. Here several names and initials have been 
carved by visitors; some of which are of an old 
date: as ** 15^6. Theadocea CecylV' R. C. 1625." 
&c. Towards the dorth-east comer of the base, or 
lower part of the hill, are the remains of an ancient 
British village; and it is observable, that lines of 
hollows, marking the foundations of antique huts, 
run round the front, not 4Uiy of Rosebuiy, but of 
each of the oth^ large hills that skirt the plain of 
Cleveland. These chains of military posts, for so 
we may term them, are always found at some dis¬ 
tance from the bottom of the bill; and are in some 
places single, in others double. 
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Between Ay ton and Bnsebury is the oblong 
ridge termed Langbargh {Lan§berg ot Lm^hiUl), 
which gives name to the wapentake. This tidge is 
formed by the well known basaltic dyke» pro¬ 
truding above the surface. This dyke is one of the 
most remarkable in Britain^ having been traced 
from Cockfield F( ^1, in the county of Durham, to 
Maybecks, near Whitby, a distance of 60 or 70 
miles. In most parts of its coarse, the dyke does 
nut rise to the surface; but at Cliifrigg, Langbargh, 
and some other places in Cleveland, it is very pro¬ 
minent. Of the nature and course of this dyke, 
as well as of the strata through which it pusses, 
the reader will find a particular account in the 
Geological Survey of the Yorkshire Coast, 
2nd Edit, p. 176, &c. In some parts of its course, 
we have striking illustrations of the igneous ori¬ 
gin of basalt; for where the dyke traverses coal 
seams, in tlie county of Durhami the coal is char¬ 
red; and where it cuts the aluminous strata, the 
sliale loses its dark colour, and is hardened into a 
sort of porcelain. Instances of this kind occur at 
I*angbargh, Lownsdale, Egton-bridge, and above 
the Tunnel, where the dyke is crossed by the railway. 

m 

Several pleasant country-seats are situated in the 
neighbourhood of Stokesky and Ayton; among 
which may be named, Uiat of tTiscount Falkland, 
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at Scuttcrskelf, or Leven Grove; that of Sir Wm. 
Foulis, Bart, at Ingleby; that of Robert Campion, 
Esq., at Easby; that of Mrs. Livescy, at Kildale; 
that of T. Simpson, Esq., at Nunthorpe; and that 
of W. Simpson, Esq., at Piiichinthorpe. 

At the distance of 6 miles N. E. from Avton is 

GUISBOROUGH. 

This town, which contains nearly 2000 inhabit¬ 
ants, enjoys a pleasant and healthy situation. It is 
chiefly celebrated for its ancient monastery, found¬ 
ed by Robert de Brus, A.D. 1119, for regular can¬ 
ons of the order of St. Augustine; and endowed 
■with great possessions, in Cleveland, in the county 
of Durham, and in other places. Several mem¬ 
bers of the Brus family were buried here; among 
others, Robert de Brus, competitor with Baliol for 
the crown of Scotland, and grandfather to the 
great Robert, who acquired'the crown. A hand¬ 
some tombstone of the Brus family stood in the 
east end of the priory church, at the time of the 
dissolution; and the two sides of it, enriched with 
excellent sculpture, are preserved in the porch, or 
lower part of the tower, of the present parish 
church. In the east window of the same church, 
are several interesting fragments of painted glass 
that formerly adorlied the windows of the priory. 
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Walter llemingburgh, one of the annalists of 
the middle ages, was^ a canon of Guisborough. 
William, another canon, became a Ci^terci^n 
monk, and was abbot of New-Minster, and after¬ 
wards abbot of Fountains. 



The priory of Guisborough had a cell belonging 
to it at Scarth, near Whoiiton; and an hospital at 
Hutton-Ld^'cross: and also possessed above fifty 
churches and chapels. 

The annual j'eveuues of Guisborough priory ex¬ 
ceeded those of Whitby abbey, being estimated 
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by Dttgdale at 698£. 3s. ^d,, and by Speed, «it 
^ 6dm The bmldings of the priory might 
akb be more mugBifioeiit and exten&ive than those 
of our abbey* They were surrounded by a strong 
wall, part of which still remains, with a gate lead¬ 
ing into the village. But the most interesting part 
of the ruins is the east end of the priory church, 
here represented ; displaying a noble window, 24 
feet wide, and above 60 feet high, besides 10 or 11 
feet from the base of the window to the ground. 

The site of the priory and a great part of the 
demesne lands, have belonged to the Chaloner 
family ever since the dissolution. Some of the 
original charters and deeds of the prior and can¬ 
ons are in the possession of Robeit Chaloner, Bsq. 
Among these is a document with an impression of 
the priory seal appended, but not quite perfect. On 
one nde is the virgin Mary and the babe, sitting 
under a canopy in the form of a church, with this 
inscription around her: AV€ MARIA DR ACTA 
PL. Hail Mary full of grace I On either side is 
a smaller figure, kneeling towards the virgin, with 
uplifted hands. The outer inscription appeals to 
have been,f8nj. PRIORAZ^' B8A36 MARIC D6 
GY86BURn€. The seal of the priory of the blessed 
Mary of Gyselmme. On the reverse is St Augus¬ 
tine in his robes, with his mitre and crosier, atting 
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also beneath a church-like canopy, with a praying 

figure on either as on the obverse. Aronnd 

the saint are the words, ORA P. HOB. 8E6 

0 

AVIrV. Pf'ay for m, St. Auyustine. The marginal 
inscription on this side is too imperfect to be trans¬ 
lated; the letters which remain are, AVljV8TIfl6 

l^GVM FO.Perhaps it has been, Sanctb 

Augustine tecum tons vitje divinje. —Holy 
Augustine, with thee is the fountain of divine life. 

The reader will find a ihither account of Guis- 
borough priory, in the Histoiy of Whitby and its 
Vicinity, Voi. i. p. 413—-431. Vol. ii. p, 938. 

Robert Pursglove, the la^t prior, founded* an 
hospital and a free grammar school at Guisbo- 
rougb, which still exist. Guisborough also enjoys 
another free school, founded by Mr. G. Venables 
of London, a native of this place, for educating 50 
boys and 40 girls. In 1821, the institution was 
enlarged, so as to instruct 100 boys and 100 girls, 
on Dr. Bell's plan.—Besides the parish church, 
there are at Guisborough, neat places of worship 
of the Independents, Methodists, and' Friends. 

At Belman Bank, in the front of tihe hill on the 
south side of Guisborough, is the ate of the ancient 
alum-works, begun by Sir Thos. Chaloner, about 
the year 1600. Sir Thomas mtinduced the art of 
alum-making, by secretly procuring ^me work- 
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men fi'om iUe Pope’s alum-works in Italy. It is 
said, that Sir Thomas and the workmen were ex- 
con^^mvnicated, and some authors have pretended 
to publish the Pope’s curse issued on tliat occasion. 
We may reasonably suppose, that bis irritated 
holiness would launch out one of the worst male¬ 
dictions in all his budget, against tliose who sacri¬ 
legiously infringed on liis ancient monopoly; yet 
we know, that the shocking document, alU>g(;d to 
have been used on the occasion,. existed some 
centuries before Sir Thomas was born; as 1 have 
shewn in the History .of Whitby and its Vicinity, 
Vol. ii. p. 808, &c. 

Above a mile S. E. from CJuisborongb, at the 
place where the alum-works were more recently 
carried on, a mineral spring was discovered in 
1822; which hiis already acquired no small ce¬ 
lebrity in relieving invalids. 7’hc healthful and 
pleasant situation of (luisborough itself, will con¬ 
tribute to draw visitors to the sj'iot. 

The ancient hall of the Clialoner family, at 

' "i ^ 

Guishorough, was demolished a few years ago. A 
new one is intended to be erected on the east side 
of the town, where the family have now a tempo¬ 
rary mansion. 

Along thejpy^er piirt of the plain of Cleveland, 
runs a line of village^, hunilels, and country-seats: 
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C'oleby Manor, the seat of C. B. Bewicke, Esq.; 
Tolesby, the seat of Chas. Rowe, Esq.; Ormesby, 
the seat of Sir W. Pennyman, Bart.; Nonnanby, 
the scat of W. Ward Jackson, Esq.; Eston; Lack- 
enhy; Tiazenby; and Wilton, the seat of Sir J. 
Lowther, where was an ancient castle of the Bul- 
nier family. A lit^^le to the north of Wilton, is 
Kirklcaiham, the seat of Henry Vansittart, Esq. 
Here is a stately hospital, richly endowed by Sir 
W. Turner. It accommodates 10 old men, 10 old 
women, 10 boys, and 10 girls. A free grammar 
school, well endowed, also belongs to the establish¬ 
ment; but it has been discontinued for about filly 
years. 

Kirkleatham was the birth-place of that brave 
soldier Tom Brown, of whom I have given an ac¬ 
count in the History of Whitby and the Vicinity, 
Vol. ii. p. 84<5. A stately oak at the gate of the 
hospital marks the site of his father’s cottage. His 
sword is still in the possession of Mr. Geo. Smith, 
a son of his nephew, Mr. Andrew Smith, farmer 
at Kirkleatham. 

At the most northerly point of Cleveland, 
the mouth of the Tees, stand Coatham and Redcar, 
two thriving fishing towns, now much frequented 
for sea-bathing. To the soutb-easti along the^ 
shore, are the fishing towns Maisfc and Salt^um; 

20 
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also visited by strangers during the bathing sea¬ 
son. Marsk-H.Tll is a seat of the Earl of Zetland. 

Middleburgh, more frequently called Middles- 
BRr»/ is now the most handsome town on the south 
bank of the Tees, and bids fair to be the largest. 
About 7 or 8 years ago, it consisted of but one 
house, standing on the site of the ancient priory ; 
now it can boast of several spacious and well built 
streets, commodious public buildings, three or four 
jdaces of worship, a number of elegant and well 
furnished shops, some thriving manufactories, a 
safe and extensive harbour, much property in 
shi]>ping, and a population of 3000 souls! The 
railways formed for bringing coals from the in¬ 
terior of tlie county of Durham to the coast, have 
given rise to this new and interesting town; and 
produced a vast increase of wcialth and population 
at the neighbouring towns of Stockton and Har¬ 
tlepool. The new church of Middleburgh stands 
beside the cemetery of the priory church, which 
was dedicated to St. John Baptist and St. Hilda 
the abbess. 

In the higher part of Cleveland, we find another 
line of villages and countr}"-seats, very pleasantly 
situated: Upleatham, beside whiqh is Upleatliam- 
Hall, a seat of the Earl of Zetland; Skelton, at 
which is Skelton Castle, the seat of John Htill 
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Wharton, Esq., and the ancient seat of the Bras 
family; Brotton; Kilton, near which is Kilton 
elastic, now in ruins, the ancient seat of the 
Thwen^s; Loflhouse; and Easington. 

Near Kilton mill is a remarkable sulphureous 
spring. In a creek below, is the fishing village of 
Skinningrave. The painted glass in a window at 
Loilhouse, described in the former edition, was 
blown down by a high wind some years ago, and 
shivered to pieces. 

To the south of Liofthouse is Handale, anciently 
called Greendale, the site of a small nunnery, and 
now the property of Edmund Turton, Esq. No 
vestige of the church remains, but some portions 
of the other buildings appear in the houses erected 
on the site. 

The alum works of Loilhouse and Boulby, 
which have been successfully carried on for many 
years, are situated on a very elevated part of the 
coast, termed Rock-clifif, to the north of Easington. 
In a creek on the east side of Rock-cliff is the 
fishing town of Staiths, a romantic and thriving 
place, containing about 1000 inhabitants. A view 
of this town is annexed. The parish church is at 
Hinderwell: belonging to which is a chapel of 
ease at Rousby. In this chapel or church, is a 
monument of the founder, with this inscription: 
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tor the ooule of Shorn no i$o 2 >ntoii of 
iioji’ofas 0Oqu{er bho causeh this chj^rche 
fsrst to he halobch i bao tgrot corose 
that bas herselv in gt i Dtecesoetr the 
ha^i of marehe the ^^er of o^ loth goh ml« 
anh On bhooe ooule 3fhu habe mercti 
amen* 

To the south-east of Staiths, is the village of 
Runswick, one of the most romantic spots on the 
coast, situated on the north-west side of a fine hay, 
termed Runswick wyke or bay. The houses are 
perched, at various elevations, in the face of the 
cliff; and as the latter occasionally shoots dou n, 
the houses sometimes slip from their original ])o- 
sitions. About 170 years ago, the whole village, 
except one house, sunk down in one night towards 
the margin of the sea; though providentially no 
lives were lost. 

At the bottom of Runswick bay, near the village, 
is a cave in the alum-rock, formed by the oj)eration 
of tlie tide, which fills it at high water. I’his cave, 
which is named Hob-hole, has been deemed the 
residence of an aerial being named Hob (a /wh- 
goblin no doubt), supposed to possess the jiower of 
curing the hooping-cough. The patient was car¬ 
ried into the cave by its parent, who with a loud 
voice thus invoked the demigod of the place: 
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Ilob-hole Hob! my bairn’s got kink-cough, take’t 
off, lukc’t off.” It is not many years since this 
idolatrous practice was laid aside. 



The cave is 70 feet long, and 20 feet wide at the 
mouth; wliich was formerly divided by a double 
pillar, as reprewjuted in the annexc^l drawing*. 
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On the east side of Runswick bay is the point 
called Kettleness, where some of the Mulgrave 
alum works have long^ been carried on. At the 
village of Kettleness^ a catastrophe similar to the 
fall of Runswick occurred in the night of Dec. 17, 
1829; when the did', which had been dislocated 
for some days before, gave way; and the whole 
hamlet f’* led down majestically, yet gradually, 
towards the sea. The terrified inhabitants, in the 
darkness of the night, knew not which way to run, 
whilst the sinking cliff pressed on them behind, 
and the yawning deep threatened them before. 
Providentially they were oil saved, some living a 
narrow escape; they found shelter for the night 
on board the Her v, a vessel then lying off for 
alum; while their dveilings were totally over¬ 
whelmed. 7'he alum works have since been re¬ 
stored.—In the boti vii ol another bay, half-way 
between Kettleuess and Whitby, are the villages 
of Sandsend and East Row. Sandsend, where 
alum works have been carried on for above two 
centuries, was known by that name so early 
the year 1200; but the ancient name of East Row 
was Thordisa, as is noticed above, p. 99. The 
village and church of Lyth bold a conspicuous 
station on the high ground to the west of Sands¬ 
end ; and not &r from Lyth is Mulgrave Castle, 
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the noble mansion of the Marquess of Normanby. 
This stately building, of which a View is here 
given, was erected by the Dutchess of Buckingham, 
but was greatly enlarged and improved by the 
late Earl Mulgrave and his predecessor. It stands 
in a commanding situation, ,and the woods and 
pleasure grounds a<^‘acent are of great beauty and 
extent. Within these grounds, on a long narrow 
ridge between the two parallel becks of East Row 
and Sandsend, stands the old castle of Mulgrave, 
erected by the powerful family of Mauley, and 
supposed by some to have been originally founded 
in the Saxon, if not in the Roman period. The 
ruins of the keep, some of the towers, and several 
parts of the walls, remain; with vestiges of the 
moat and draw>bridge. (For a further account of 
Mulgrave, and the noble family of Phipps, see 
History of Whitby and the Vicinity, Vol. ii. pp. 
719, 863, &c.) 

Several monstrous fables, relating to a giant 
called Wade, the supposed founder of this castle, 
have long been current in the neighbourhood; but, 
as I have already noticed (p. 27), we have no evi¬ 
dence that this Wade Was the Saxon duke Wada. 
On the height between East Barnby and Lyth is a 
place, called Wade's grwoe, formerly marked out by 
tw'o tall rude pillars, of which one only remains. 
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The same honour has also been assigned to two 
other rude stones standing near Goldsborough. 

The coast from Saltbum to Scarborough, and 
even to Bridlington Quay, is generally high and 
boldi except in the bays and inlets, ^t Huntcliff, 
HockclifT, Kettleness, Peak, and a few other places, 
the cliffs are lofty, and in some parts precipitous. 
Hence these shores are not only dangerous to 
mariners in stormy weather, but cause many fatal 
accidents to others who frequent them. The most 
singular accident that ever happened on the coast, 
occurred about 30 years ago, under the high cliffs 
a little to the west of Staiths. While two girls of 
the name Grundy, belonging to Staiths, wore sit¬ 
ting on the tear, or rocky beach, with their backs 
to the cliff, a splinter, which by striking against a 
ledge had acquired a rotatory motion, fell from 
the cliff, and bitting one of the girls on the hinder 
part of the neck, severed her head from her body 
in a moment, and the head rolled to a consider¬ 
able distance along the scar. 

The abruptness of our rocky cli^ affords great 
fiicilities for examining the natpre and disposition 
of the strata, of which the.coast presents a natural 
section, displaying the extent, positions,-undula¬ 
tions, and breaks of the different beds. A par¬ 
ticular account of these beds, and of the numerous 
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and diversified organic remains which they con¬ 
tain, the reader will find in the Geological Sur« 

VEY OF THE YORKSHIRE COAST. 

The vale of the Esk, which terminates at Whit¬ 
by, extends more than 20 miles from west to east 
In most places it is beautiful and fertile; and it 
has several rich dales running into it from the 
south. Four miles above Whitby is Sleights, finely 
situated on a gentle slope on the south bank of the 
Esk; and opposite to it, the village of Aislaby 
occupies a lofty position on the north side. In the 
valley between them, Esk-Hall, the seat of John 
Campion Coates, Esq., is seen on tiie south bank; 
and Woodlands, a delightful seat of Henry Walk¬ 
er Yeoman, Esq., occupies the north bank. 



A little beyond Sleights, on the south bank of 
the Esk, and close to the railway, are the ruins of 
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Eskdaleside chapel, probably the site of the an> 
cient hermitage; now rendered more interesting, 
since the publication of the hermit of f.skdale- 
siDE, by the late Mrs. Merry weather. A view of 
the ruins is given above. 

Newbigging, the ancient seat of the Salvains, 
belonging to Mr. Yeoman, is a little further up 
the river, opposite to Eskdaleside alum works. 
Near Newbigging stood the small priory of Gros- 
mont, now called Growmond. It was endowed 
with possessions at Egton, Sandsend, Goldsbo- 
rough, &c., granted by the Fossard and Mauley 
families. From the remains of the buildings, lately 
existing, but now destroyed, at the erection of a 
new farmstead on the spot, it appears that they 
were not splendid; but the situation is charming. 

Near Growmond bridge, adjoining to the Tun¬ 
nel, arc the vestiges of an ancient alum work, 
described in the Hist, of Whitby and the Vicinity, 
Vol. ii. p. 7(>9, &c. A little to the south of this, 
on the banks of the Mirk Esk, near Godeland, is 
the romantic spot called Beck Hole, sometimes 
visited by parties of pleasure from Whitby. Egton 
Bridge, near which we find the most charming 
scenery, is still more frequented by visitors. The 
town of Egton, at which is the principal market 
for cattle in our vicinity, stands in a bleak 
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and elevated situation on the north. Glazedale, 
Fryop, and Danby, present interesting dales, 
abounding with fei*tile spots and romantic scenery. 
In several places are remains of the ancient forest 
of Danby, which was of great extent. One of the 
most singular relies of this kind is on the farm of 
Mr. Wm. Breckon, near Lealholm Bridge. It is 
the stump of a huge oak, above 9 feet in diameter. 

Danby Lodge is a pleasant spot belonging to 
liord Viscount Downe. Danby castle, now partly 
occupied as a farm-house and offices, has been a 
fine building. The ancient castle of Danby has 
been at Castleton, a thriving village, in a com¬ 
manding but rather bleak situation. The furthest 
brunches of the vale of the Esk are, Commondale, 
the head of which is connected with Kildale; 
Baysdalc, or Basedale, where is the site of a small 
Cistercian nunnery, now a farmstead; and Wes- 
terdale, at the head of which we find the Esklits, 
or fountains of the Esk. 

Near the village of Westerdale are the vestiges 
of an ancient British town, mentioned under the 
name Ref-holes in a charter granted to the priory 
of Basedale, about the year 1200. A larger collec¬ 
tion of foundations of ancient huts, named Stone 
Hagsy we find on the moor, near Kosedale, close 
to the road from Castleton to Kirkby Moorside. 
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Another sueh assemblage, named the Killing-Pits, 
may be seen on the brow of a hill to the south of 
Oodeland. The British town of Egton Grange has 
been alluded to, p, 6. That between Danby beacon 
and Scaling has been more regular than the rest, 
the foundations being arranged in lines or streets. 

ADDENDA. 

The increase in the Shipping Lists of Whitby 
for 1839, corresponds with the anticipations in p.p. 
106, and 204; being as follows: Ships 299; ton¬ 
nage 45,625 old, or 43,795 new; men 2190. Ships 
launched, 24; their united tonnage, above 4600; 
being an increase of 400 tons above last year. 

Since the close of autumn, 1839, there has been 
only one daily coach to Stockton, viz. that from 
the Angel Inn.' 

Registers at Whitby Church for 1839. 

Males. Females. Total. 

Baptisms. 142 156 == 298. 

Burials. 119 136 = 255. 

Marriages. 99. 

The Rev. C. E. Mayo is now assistant Curate at 
Whitby Church. A liberal subscription for the 
erection of a new Church at Whitby is at present 
going on, amounting to about 3000/, including 700/ 
from the Commissioners for building new Churches. 
The site of the New church is not yet determined. 
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